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Arr. I—THE SOLIDARITY OF METHODISM. 


Years ago, some Frenchmen, not familiar with the teachings 
of the Bible, supposed they had discovered a new truth in re- 
gard to the human race. Availing themselves of the facility 
which their language affords for coining terms to express scien- 
tific and philosophical ideas, they invented the word solidarité, 
as the vehicle of their new thought. Slightly Anglieizing it, 
we have the word solidarity. For this word, says Trench, “ we 
are indebted to the French Communists,” who use it to “sig- 
nify a community in gain or loss, in honor or dishonor, a be- 
ing (so to speak) all'in the same bottom.” Trench adds, this 
term is “so convenient that it will be in vain to struggle 
against its reception among us.” Webster defines it, “an entire 
union or consolidation of interests and responsibilities; fel- 
lowship.” 

By this term is meant that individuals are not isolated per- 
sonalities, independent of each other, like trees standing sep- 
arately in a field, but like branches on a common stock, or 
buds on a common bough. The same life-sap flows through 
them all; so that, if the life of the tree is attacked anywhere, 
—in its root, its trunk, its limbs—all the buds feel it. Yet 
each bud has a life of its own, and develops its own stalk, leaves, 
blossom, fruit. Each bud and leaf is necessary to the life and 
growtn of the tree, its breathing-places, inhaling the oxygen, and 
bringing this invigorating influence into the life of the tree. So 
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mutual and all-pervasive are these relations between the boughs, 
buds, leaves and trunk, that if either fails to perform its fune- 
tions, the tree will suffer. So it is with individual men in the 
great tree of mankind. None liveth to himself alone, or dieth 
to himself alone. If one suffers, all suffer. If the life of man- 
kind becomes diseased, individual men are also affected, and 
whatever improves the life of the race improves the individual 
members of the race. Such is the common life-connection of 
humanity. It is asolid,a unit. As individuals, we are parts 
of a whole, with which we are bound in relations of mutual 
dependence and service. We have a common race life. This 
is what the term solidarity means. 

This term contains no new principle; but one as old as 
Christianity, which long ago declared that God “made of one 
blood all nations of men.” The golden rule is predicated upon 
this great underlying race truth. So also the second great 
Commandment. The clearest Christian expression of this 
truth is in the language of St. Paul—‘ We are members one 
of another.” “The body is one, and hath many members, 
and all the members of that one body, being many, are one 
body.” This truth is very prominent in Paul’s epistles. 

This principle is one of the broadest and most fundamental 
of all known truths. 

I. Iv susTarNs A VITAL RELATION TO THE HUMAN RACE. 

1. The common race life is dependent upon tt. 

It stands opposed to artificial divisions of the human family 
into castes, to aristocratic exclusiveness, to slavery, war, and 
every thing that estranges nations and communities. It con- 
demns all wrongs against our fellows, for an evil done to one is 
a wound inflicted upon the race. The virus enters into its 
common life. This principle is the basis of mutual assistance. 
It was a profound remark of Sir Walter Scott, that if the ele- 
ment of sympathy should die out of the human heart, the race 
could not protract its existence through another generation. 
Philanthropy, moral and social reforms, educational move- 
ments for the masses, and all charities, have their origin in this 
principle. It lies at the foundation of all moral relations and 
duties in the social sphere. Impure acts, words, and examples 
taint the moral life of the race, sending their pernicious influ- 
ence through large circles and for many generations. 
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This principle is fundamental in civil government. The 
Preamble of the Massachusetts Constitution declares : 

The body politic is formed by a voluntary association of indi- 
viduals; it is a social compact, by which the whole people cov- 
enant with each citizen, and each citizen with the whole people, 
that all shall be governed by certain laws for the common good. 

It is a prime truth laid down in the commentaries on civil law, 
that government exists for the good of society. Natural rights 
are surrendered when any government is formed, in order to 
promote the greater good of the whole. This principle makes 
us all cosmopolitans, linking us in a common race life. 

2. If the principle under consideration is so important, as 
regards the common life of the race, 7¢ ought also to be recog- 
nized in the civil polities of the nations. ; 

All true progress in government is an approximation toward 
the perfect recognition of the principle that we are “ members 
one of another.” In the earlier and untutored periods of na- 
tional life, it was only slightly recognized. It is the ideal of 
the periods of better development and fuller manhood. 

In the civil polities of the nations there have been two ex- 
tremes—Absolutism and Democracy—both of which ignore 
this great truth. Some governments are of a mixed character, 
having features in common with one of these extremes, and 
perhaps some resemblance to both. This is especially true of 
provisional governments. 

In absolute government power centers in the head—king 
or emperor—not conferred according to constitutional pro- 
visions, but assumed, or inherited. No power rises from the 
people to the head, but starting from the head, it descends to 
the people. Such has been the government of all Moham- 
medan and pagan lands, and, until recent centuries, of almost 
all Europe also. It was the only thing practicable in the earlier 
periods of the race. The Mosaic economy provided some limit- 
ations of this absolutism, in advance of any thing that appeared 
in the pre-Christian ages. In limited monarchies, the sovereign 
power is curtailed by constitutional restrictions; and every 
constitutional limitation is an expression, more or less, of the 
principle that we are “ members one of another.” The British 
Magna Charta, a notable guaranty of popular rights against 
absolutism, is a conspicuous illustration; and the principles 
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embodied six centuries and a half ago in that memorable docu- 
ment, the basis of English liberties, have been widely expanded 
and applied in the successive centuries. The movement has 
been a progressive abridgement of absolute prerogative among 
people of almost every clime and land. 

The other extreme is pure democracy. To some extent this 
form of government recognizes the principle that we are 
“members one of another,” but only in an inchoate and unor- 
ganized way, for it is a government wholly by the people. All 
business being transacted in an assembly of the whole people, 
the power rests wholly in their hands, and is distributed among 
individuals. Having no cohesion and no center of power, 
democracies soon fall in pieces. How different from the 
figure employed in the New Testament, in setting forth the 
principle we are discussing—the human body, with its various 
members, the vital organs, ete. These portions are not dis- 
connected and separate, like the individual people in a pure 
democracy, but organized and controlled by a central head. 
The blood is diffused from the heart through all the extremi- 
ties, and then returns to the heart. Each member has its ap- 
propriate functions, but there are checks and counter-checks all 
through the body. No such things can be claimed for a pure 
democracy ; it is only a collection of individualities, discordant 
and disintegrating. Such is the unquestioned verdict of history. 

But what form of civil government most fully recognizes 
the principle under consideration, so strikingly illustrated by 
the figure of the human body? Ans. A republican govern- 
ment like that of the United States. 

In the republican government of the United States the power 
resides principally in the people. The popular phrase of 
President Lincoln, so often quoted with encomium, “ A gov- 
ernment of the people, for the people, and by the people,” is 
not quite correct. The Republic of the United States is a 
government of the people, for the people, dy representatives of - 
the people. 

Originating with the people, the power rises through dis- 
tinct lines of ascent, to the Congress and the President, and 
then, through enactments and appointees to office, returns again 
to the people. To specify: we have first Governors, State 
Legislatures, Representatives in Congress, and a President and 
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Vice-President elected by the people. Then, we have United 
States Senators elected by the Legislatures. Thus the power, 
starting with the people, concentrates in Congress and the Presi- 
ident, the federal head of the government of the United States. 
From this point the power returns again to the people, the mem- 
bers of the Cabinet, the Judges of the Supreme Court and of 
the District Courts, the United States Marshals, the Collectors 
of Ports, the officers of the Revenue, the Postmasters, and the 
Army and Navy officers—all appointed by the President and 
Congress, or by heads of departments, whom they have ap- 
pointed. Thus, the power originating with the people, rises 
and concentrates in a single head or will, and then returns to 
the people. Along all the way of ascent and descent there are 
checks and counter-checks, in the form of legal or coustitu- 
tional limitations. Some links may be wanting, but they are 
being gradually supplied by national and State legislation year 
by year. No other government so fully meets the conditions 
of St. Paul’s illustration. 

II. Tus PRINCIPLE I8 ALSO FUNDAMENTAL TO THE CuURCH. 

1. It is the life principle of the Church. It is opposed to 
caste and selfish exclusiveness in the Church. If true to the 
spirit of her founder, no invidious distinctions will be recog- 
nized. It is also opposed to the spirit of excessive denomina- 
tionalism and exclusive sectarianism. The narrow assumption 
sometimes indulged by conceited bigots, that their denomina- 
tion is the Church of Christ, is a gross offense. To exclude 
from the Lord’s table Christian men and women because they 
have not been baptized according to a specific denominational 
form, is also an offense to the body of Christ. 

This principle is also opposed to schisms. Different denomi- 
nations do not necessarily imply schisms. The New Testament 
doctrine of schism is heart-division among Christians, and that 
may exist in the same denomination, and in a local church or 
society, without any open rupture. 

This principle is the basis of Christian fellowship; it sweet- 
ens the communion of saints; it begets kindly attention to 
those united with us in Christ; it hallows and makes precious 
our Church relations ; and it makes the Church a comfort and a 
blessing. It is the basis of mutual forbearance, mutual esteem, 
mutual joys and sorrows. It prompts to kindly interest in 
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those members of Christ’s body who are sick, or bereaved, or 
unfortunate. It is the basis of mutual burden-bearing in the 
Church, prompting us to cheerfully share the expenses, the 
labors, the offices, and responsibilities of the Church. It is 
also the basis of our joint-heirship with Christ. If we would 
jointly inherit, we must be joint members in the same body. 

2. If this principle be so fundamental to the life of the 
Church, it should be recognized in the polities of Churches. 
If civil polities should be founded in this fundamental truth, 
so also should ecclesiastical polities. 

In Church government there are two extremes, correspond- 
ing to absolutism and democracy in civil government. 

Ecclesiastical absolutism is represented by the Church of 
Rome. In that Church the power is lodged in the Pope, from 
whom it descends through Cardinals, Archbishops, Bishops, 
and Priests, to the people; but no power rises from the peo- 
ple to any Priest, Bishop, or any other official. 

The Churches of the Congregational polity, Baptists, Unita- 
rians, Universalists, and largely, also, the Presbyterians, cor- 
respond to the democracy in civil government. In respect to 
polity, there is but little difference among them. They are 
pure democracies. The Presbyterians vary: a little, and but 
little. The Orthodox Congregational denomination in the 
United States is not one national Church, but an aggregate of 
churches. Their State Associations are Associations of Con- 
gregational churches. The same thing is true of the Baptists, 
Unitarians, ete. Each local body is a church, in the fullest 
sense, holding no organic connection with any other local 
church—only brotherly relations. Each local church holds 
the supreme power of legislation and discipline within itself. 
No other church or collection of churches, even of the same 
denomination, can do any thing more than give advice. 
Councils called for settling and dismissing ministers are only 
advisory, and their advice may be disregarded without any 
ecclesiastical penalty. It would, however, make them liable to 
be considered as wanting in proper respect for the opinions 
and feelings of sister churches—a violation of the principles of 
the communion of churches, not a question of ecclesiastical 
law, but of Christian courtesy. 

The pastor has absolutely no power. If he presides at a 
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church meeting, it is not by right, but by courtesy. Any 
layman can as well preside, and often does preside, being 
chosen instead of the pastor. Even in case of discipline, the 
pastor has no power. He’ can only act an advisory part, like 
any other member. As local churches, they are a collection of 
individuals, with no organic unity, no cementing bond, no con- 
serving link. Churches thus constituted fail to meet the con- 
ditions of the figure used by St. Paul—the human body—for 
there is no union of individual members in one common 
system. 

Another element of weakness in Churches of the Con-gre- 
gational polity is, that the church divides its voice with the 
congregation or parish. Said Rev. Dr. Hawes,* of Hartford: 


These two bodies are in some respects united and one, but in 
others are distinct, independent corporations. In the call and 
settlement of a minister, which is the great business they have 
to transact together, each exerts a separate and uncontrolled 
agency. And yet the concurrence of each is indispensable to the 
validity of their respective acts. The church has no power to 
place a minister over the congregation ; nor has the congrega- 
tion power to place a minister over the church. In effecting 
the settlement of a pastor, the concurrent voice of the church 
and society is essential. 


Under such a system the power, instead of being concen- 
trated, is scattered. The congregation can withhold its concur- 
rence, as has often been the case, and so compel the church to 
elect whom it chooses as its pastor. So much for the boasted 
“free election of the brethren.” The power to defeat the 
church is in the hands of irreligious men not members of the 
church. 

Furthermore, this society, a corporation distinct from the 
church, holds all the church property, determines the salary 
of the pastor, ete., and is responsible by law for the raising 
and paying of the salary. The church, therefore, sustain a 
subordinate and dependent part in this important business. So 
far has this matter been carried, that the question has some- 
times been discussed,t whether the church should have the 
precedence of the society, or the society the precedence of the 


church. 
* “Tribute to the Memory of the Pilgrims,” page 58. 
+ Professor Upham, Ratio Discipline. 
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_ We come now to consider 

III. How THE PRINCIPLE UNDER CONSIDERATION ENTERS INTO 
THE POLITY OF THE Mrruopist Episcopa, Cuvurcn. 

1. As to its general organic features. 

We have seen that the denominations of the Congregational 
polity are aggregates of denominational individualities; but 
the Methodist Episcopal Church is a denominational unit. It 
is not a local society, but it comprises all the local societies 
throughout the United States, Europe, Asia, Africa, wherever 
it has ministers and societies. It takes all her members, wher- 
ever she is organized, all over the world, to make one Church. 
Each local body is a society of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
These societies are linked together by connectional bonds, 
Under the presiding elder, from twenty to sixty or more so- 
cieties are united in a District, through which that official 
travels four times each year. Several of these presiding elders’ 
districts are united in one Annual Conference, and ninety-four 
of these Annual Conferences are under one General Confer- 
ence. The Methodist Episcopal Church is not a confederacy 
of ninety-four Annual Conferences, not a mere association of, 
say, twenty thousand societies. It is a single body of which 
these societies and Conferences are component parts, and all 
“members one of another.” : 

This bond of connection is carried out by Bishops, who, as 
general superintendents, travel through the whoie Church, 
administering its affairs, and sustaining the same relation to 
every member; by Presiding Elders, traveling through their 
districts; by Pastors, liable to be appointed to any society ; by 
the Book Concerns’ Books and Periodicals; by the great 
Benevolent Societies and their Secretaries, reaching out into 
the whole body. The Bishops have ever been a strong bond 
of union to the Church. They are not confined to any dio- 
eese. As general superintendents, they travel every-where, 
and acquaint themselves with the needs of every portion 
of the Church. Their fields of labor are interchanging every 
year, first in one section, then in another, so that each 
one belongs to the whole Church. Each Bishop is strictly 
amenable to the General Conference for his conduct and his 
administration ; and every minister and every lay member has 
a right to bring any Bishop to trial before the General Confer- 
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ence. Such is the connectional unity of the Methodist Epis- 
eopal Church. P 

But let us look a little further. There are many persons 
who think our Church polity is very undemocratic. Undem- 
ocratic it is, in some respects, and none the worse for that, 
but rather better; for a pure democracy is a very weak gov- 
ernment, whether in State or Church. Our nation is not, as 
we have already noticed, a democracy, but a Republic, in 
which the democratic principle is largely incorporated, but sup- 
plemented by the representative and the federal principle, to 
which it is indebted for whatever strength and efficiency it 
possesses. The doctrine of State Rights or State Sovereignty, 
out of which the nullification heresy and our late civil war 
sprung, directly antagonizes the federal principle, and logically 
leads into the weakness and disintegration of an irresporisible 
democracy. Our best statesmen are fully impressed with this 
truth, and the necessity of guarding and strengthening the 
federal element in the civil polity of the Republic. Out of 
what did the federal element in the government of the United 
States spring? Out of the necessity of a stronger government 
than the confederation which preceded it. Under that, public 
affairs were in a condition bordering upon chaos. The imper- 
iled state of the country was viewed with alarm by the best and 
wisest patriots who had struggled with the issues of the Revo- 
lution. The great speech of Hon. Edmund Randolph, of Vir- 
ginia, in the convention that framed the Constitution, disclosed 
the weaknesses and defects of a government without a federal 
bond, and the elements of power which it imparts. A federal 
bond implies a concentration of power in a responsible center. 
Men may say that they do not believe in centralization of 
power. But there is no power without concentration. All 
nature and common life are full of illustrations of the fact. 

Does any one persist in saying that the government of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church is very unlike the government of 
the United States? If we look closely, we shall see that there 
is no Church polity which more nearly corresponds to that of 
the United States government than our own. In the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, the Annual Conferences correspond 
very largely, though not fully, to the State Legislatures, and 
the General Conference corresponds to Congress. The An- 
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nual Conference is composed of ministers, and the General 
Conference, the legislative body of the Church, of ministers 
and laymen. The analogy between our Annual Conferences 
and the State Legislatures fails at some points; but a similar 
defect or discrepancy may be seen in all the subordinate associ- 
ations, conferences, presbyteries, or other local bodies of all the 
religious denominations, and they are believed to be peculiar 
to’ the necessities of ecclesiastical life, which require less local 
legislation than the State. In the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
the power starts from the laity. No man can become an ex- 
horter unless first recommended by the laity, either the class of 
which he is a member, or the Leaders and Stewards’ Meeting. 
No man is licensed to preach ,unless first recommended by the 
Leaders and Stewards’ Meeting, which is composed wholly of 
laymen, except the pastor, who presides ; and then the candidate 
must receive the votes of the Quarterly Conference, which is 
seldom composed of more than one minister, and from ten to 
thirty laymen. If this man, thus constituted a local preacher, 
desires to become an itinerant preacher or a member of an An- 
nual Conference, he must come a fourth time before the laity. 
The Quarterly Conference, composed, as we have seen, of lay- 
men, must recommend him to the Annual Conference. He 
can reach the door of the Annual Conference in no other way. 
Thus, among us, the laity decide the question who shall be the 
ministers. Among the Congregationalists and the Baptists, the 
Association, composed wholly of ministers, grant licenses to 
preach ; among the Presbyterians, the Presbytery, composed of 
an equal number of ministers and elders, the latter being laymen. 

While with us the pastoral office is reached by four succes- 
sive steps, each of which is watched over by the laity, and 
must be sanctioned by their formally expressed will, with 
Churches of the Congregational polity, the laity is not consulted 
at all until the question comes up as to whether a given min- 
ister, who has been made a minister independently of them, 
shall be their pastor. Deny these churches the privilege of 
electing a pastor, and they would be in a condition pitiably help- 
less, vastly inferior to that of our churches. With us the laity 
speak four times before the laity with them speak once. And 
yet we are told that our churches have no voice in electing min- 
isters. Besides, our churches are unformly consulted in the 
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selection of their pastors. But Congregational churches are 
never consulted at all until they come to settle a minister. 
Next, the ministers who compose the Annual Conferences 
every four years elect ministerial delegates to the General 
Conference, just as our Legislatures elect the Senators in Con- 
gress. At the same time, an Electoral Conference of laymen, 
made up of delegates chosen by the Quarterly Conferences, 
meets and elects lay delegates to the General Conference. 
The General Conference thus constituted elects the Bishops. 
Thus we see the power starting with the people rising up 
through several gradations, with checks and counter-checks, to 
the General Conference. But it should be remembered 
that the Bishops are not above the General Conference, but 
subject to it. The General Conference is the head from which 
the power returns again to the people. First, the General 
Conference elects the Bishops, and gives them all their power. 
They can do only what the General Conference says, and they 
are amenable to the General Conference. Their conduct and 
administration are scrutinized, censured, or approved every 
four years. The General Conference also elects the Editors, 
and the Secretaries of the Missionary, Sunday-School, Tract, 
Church Extension, and Freedmen’s Aid Societies, who, with 
the Bishops, come in contact with the people of every section 
of the Church. The Bishops appoint the Presiding Elders, 
who visit and superintend the twenty, thirty, and sixty socie- 
ties, of their districts, and in connection with the Bishops, ar- 
range and fix the appointments of the Preachers. The preach- 
ers appoint the Class-leaders, and nominate the Stewards and 
Trustees.* Thus we see that the power which originates with 
the people rises through successive gradations, with checks and 
counter-checks, to the General Conference, from which it re- 
turns to the people, just as in the government of the United 
States the power travels from the people upward to the Con- 
gress and President, and returns again to the people. As in 
the national government there are yet some missing links in 
the chain, so in the polity of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


* In several States, the laity alone nominate and elect trustees. In New York, 
all who statedly contribute to the support of the churches, (even though not 
church members,) are entitled to take part in the election of trustees. And this 
is in accordance with the provision of our Discipline. 
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Is it said that the Quarterly Conferences are close corpora- 
tions, and self-perpetuating, and the nominations of stewards 
and trustees dependent upon the pastor? In reply, I ask, 
Do we not find similar close corporations, under due provis- 
ion of law, too, in all our States? The analogy, therefore, does 
not fail. But is it said that our economy does not sufficiently 
admit the laity to a voice in the affairs of the Church? We 
have before shown that they have several important advanta- 
ges over other denominations; and they are constantly gaining 
others. Our Church legislation is, in every quadrennium, sup- 
plying something in that direction. Once, a minister, gn his 
sole prerogative, could turn out a member from the Church, but 
now every member has a right to a trial before his peers be- 
fore he can be expelled, and can be expelled only on their 
verdict ; and he can object to any juror who sits on his case, as 
in civil courts. Once, a minister had the full right to appoint 
a board of trustees and fill vacancies; at a later date, trustees 
filled the vacancies on the nomination of the pastor; now the 
whole Quarterly Conference, composed, as we have seen, almost 
wholly of laymen, votes on the election of trustees, and also of 
stewards. Such is the tendency of legislation in our Church, 
to supply the missing links, and recognize the popular voice. 
Eleven years ago laymen were introduced into the General - 
Conference—the great legislative body of the Church. 

It must be admitted that, even with some of the links yet 
wanting, the government of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
viewed as a whole, more nearly corresponds to the govern- 
ment of the United States than that of any other Church. 

In the language of our Bishops, in their Address to the 
General Conference in 1876: “ The connectional character of 
our Church we regard as of the highest importance and greatest 
utility. An army in detachments, under independent authori- 
ties, would be feeble and ineffective, in comparison with the 
same army moved by one supreme authority, having unity of 
purpose and action. Germany under the Empire is much 
more potential among the nations of the earth than when 
under the government of independent sovereignties. So the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, in the sublime unity of her 
grand purpose, and under the government and direction of the 
General Conference, as her supreme authority, is much 
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mightier in her action and influence than she could possibly be 
in independent divisions. She can better antagonize great 
errors, contend with enormous vices, overthrow combinations 
of wickedness, and press forward the triumphs of divine truth 
and grace in the earth.” 

2. As to the Itinerancy. Some seem to think that the itin- 
erancy of the Methodist Episcopal Church is opposed to the 
principle under consideration. If we study the itinerancy, we 
shall see that it is founded directly upon the principle that we 
are “members one of another.” The itinerancy has reference 
to the assignment of the preachers to their ministerial and 
pastoral work. It was constituted on the basis of the surrender 
of personal rights and preferences. Under this system, at 
the outset, the. preacher relinquishes the right of absolutely 
deciding as to his field of labor, and the societies also surrender 
the right of absolutely deciding who shall be their pastor. 
This does not mean that there can be no consultation between 
the preachers and the people, nor between the- preachers or 
the people and the Bishop or presiding elder. By no means. 
This has always been not only allowable, but also necessary, in 
ascertaining the needs of all concerned. But the firing of the 
appointment is with the Bishop. The Discipline defines the 
duty of the Bishop in these words: “to fix the appointment of 
the preachers.” He must judge between conflicting claims, 
and finally determine the allotment. This all good Methodists 
submit to gracefully. 

The reason for this surrender of personal rights is, for the 
good of the whole, that every society may have a pastor and 
every pastor a society. If the matter were left to be decided 
by personal agreement of pastors with societies, a large num- 
ber of societies would be left without pastors, and pastors 
without societies, (as in churches of the Congregational polity,) 
to the detriment of each party, and of the Church as a whole. 

But we are asked if, under our present economy, there is 
not a large number of the societies of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church without pastors? We answer No; not one. Those 
noticed in the Minutes as left to be supplied, are all of them 
provided with pastors. Every society whose name is on the 
list in the Minutes has a pastor. If the society cannot be fur- 
nished with a pastor who is a member of the Conference, it is 
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left under the care of the presiding elder, who provides one. 
Usually he has some one already provided, he having, in his 
oversight of the societies, anticipated the case, and arranged 
with some local or supernumerary preacher to take the charge, 
so that these societies are as promptly and regularly provided 
with pastors as others which receive ministers from the Con- 
ference. Preachers thus appointed by the presiding elder are 
as truly pastors as though appointed at the Conference. In 
case a few days or weeks should ever intervene between pas- 
tors, on account of death or otherwise, the pastorate is vested 
in the presiding elder, who gives special attention to the so- 
ciety until he can furnish a pastor to dwell among them, which 
is seldom more than a few weeks. Thus all Methodist societies 
have a perpetual pastorate. If one pastor leaves, another im- 
mediately steps into his place. While, therefore, we have not, 
in the technical sense, “settled pastors,” we have, nevertheless, 
a permanent pastorate. No other denomination but the Meth- 
odist has a perpetual pastorate. This is a great advantage to 
both pastors and people. 

Thus it appears that what men of other denominations have 
said to their own credit and to the discredit of Methodism, in re- 
gard to the permanency of their pastoral relation, has been full 
of misapprehension as to the facts, or unfortunate in phraseol- 
ogy, or both. The itinerant ministry is permanent, unceasing. 
It never vacates, never intermits. The very act and moment 
that dissolves a minister’s pastoral relation to one society places 
him in the same relation to another society. The societies are 
never without pastors, nor the pastors without societies. 

One thing to us seems palpable: Jf the Methodist Episcopal 
Church should abandon the itinerancy and adopt the Congre- 
gational polity of settling ministers, in less than five years 
one half of our churches would be without pastors. 

Let us see how it is with the churches of the Congregational 
polity. Turning first to the Baptist churches, we find that their 
Year-Book does not give the necessary data to determine the 
question of the number of settled pastors in the whole country ; 
but the local “Minutes” for the several New England States 
enable us to ascertain the facts for that section, though the 
case in regard to some of their churches,is not quite clear, 
some who are only supplies not being distinctly designated. 
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VACANT BAPTIST CHURCHES IN NEW ENGLAND IN 1880. 





Number of Churches Per cent. 

Churches, Vacant. Vacant. 
MUN. Baie 4 Gus Va bead - 262 113 43 
New Hampshire........ eae 84 22 26 
i. eadees 1l4 37 32 
Massachusetts..........00. - 289 61 21 
Rhode Island *........ We ahs ss La be 
Connecticut .....c.ceceees ils 119 20 17 
Ne nicva<secdeded ees 868 253 29 


Of 868 churches, 253, or 29 per cent., were without pastors. 
In Maine, the vacant churches were 43 per cent. of the whole, 
and in Vermont, 32 per cent. 

Passing to the “orthodox Congregationalists,” let us first 
notice what one of their own writers says: 


Take the stronghold of Congregationalism, Massachusetts, for a 
little survey. In 1857, the number of churches in Massachusetts 
was four hundred and forty-four ; sixty with ministers not installed, 
and forty-two not supplied. In 1867 the number of churches was 
four hundred and ninety-six ; one hundred and fourteen with 
ministers not installed, and eighty-seven not supplied. The num- 
ber of ministers not installed was nearly double in ten years, 
while the increase in the number of churches not: supplied nearly 
equaled the increase in the whole number of churches. In 1877 
the number of churches was five hundred and twenty-six ; one 
hundred and seventy-four with ministers not installed, and seventy- 
three without supply. In the last ten years the number of 
churches increases by thirty ; the number with ministers not in- 
stalled increases by sixty, and the number without supply de- 
creases by fourteen. For the last twenty years the number of 
churches increases by eighty-two, or an average of about four 
per year ; the number with ministers not installed increases nearly 
threefold, or from sixty to one hundred and seventy-four, or on 
an average, nearly six a year, and the number not supplied also 
increases on an average of nearly two a year, or from forty-two to 
seventy-three. (Massachusetts and Connecticut are the only 
States reporting more ministers installed than uninstalled.) The 
two States reporting the next largest number of churches are 
New York and Illinois. In New York, of two hundred and fifty- 
nine churches, only fifty-nine, in Illinois, of two hundred and 
forty-two churches, only twenty-six, have’ ministers installed, 
Iowa reports two hundred and twenty-five churches, with only 
seventeen ministers installed. The whole number of churches 
in the country is 3,564, Of these, 2,693 are regularly supplied, 
but 1,795 of the ministers supplying are uninstalled. “ Zempora 
mutantur, mores mutantur.” 

Twenty years ago a leading and lively writer in our Quarterly 
makes the following statements: “Few men of middle age are 


* Not designated, 
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now in their first pastorates. A few Sabbaths of preaching 
seminary sermons, a hasty vote, a council obliged to coneur—this 
is the settlement ; a few months of novelty, gradually waning to 
indifference, a few years of sameness, a restiveness on the part of 
minister or people, a difficulty through some troubler in Israel— 
this is the tenure ; then a request for dismission on the ground 
of ‘ill health,’ a council to indorse the minister as an angel and 
the people as saints, condolence with the church in its ‘great 
loss,’ a separation—and this is the end.” “Such,” he adds, “are 
the majority of our pastorates.” If that were true, making 
allowance for rhetorical and quizzical features of statement, 
before the war, it cannot be less so now. There are more rea- 
sons for this state of things than we are now called upon to can- 
vass, but the facts are significant.* 


Taking a broader and longer survey of this denomination, 
we find that until within a comparatively brief period, say 
sixty years, their churches were well supplied with pastors. 
In 1770, in Massachusetts, there were 294 Congregational 
churches, of which only 15, or about 5 per cent., were without 
settled pastors. In those days ministers were settled for life, 
and there was a complete union of Church and State. 


With considerable research, we have been able to gather 
data covering several periods, showing the drift in the Congre- 
gational churches. 


IN NEW ENGLAND, 


Churches, Settled _ Stated 


Pastors, Supplies, 
1830.—Maine..... el dcmewdscee gba 157 104 0 53 
New Hampshire 116 jae 30 

110 17 76 

208 re 19 

Rhode Island + 10 1 
COMO. 50d viens Ve cediecess 223 183 aa 40 


Total New England 972 731 219 


Vacant, 


1870.—Total New England......... oe” 671 327 
1880.—Total New England 2 620 308 
1882.—Maine * 66 100 73 


New Hampshire 68 66 54 
53 96 49 


Massachusetts ......cccccccees : 274 178 80 


‘ Rhode Island 16 6 5 
Connecticut 297 132 116 49 


Total New England 1,481 609 562 310 


* Rey. H. E. Barnes, in the “Congregational Quarterly,” 1878, pp. 610, 611. 
+ For 1845, earlier cannot be obtained. 
¢ Probably some vacant churches had stated supplies. 
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PERCENTAGE OF THE FOREGOING CHURCHES WITH SETTLED 
TORS, STATED SUPPLIES, AND VACANT, ; 


Settled Stated 
Pastors, Supplies, 


75 per cent, tee 24 per cent, 
> 31 per cent. 23 " 
| i aa ce 
40 “ 38 “ 21 “ 


Vacant. 


From the foregoing tables it is evident that the Congrega- 
tional churches, even in their stronghold, New England, are 
gradually losing their “settled” ministry, the churches with 
pastors having decreased from 95 per cent. of the whole num- 
ber in 1770, to 75 per cent. in 1830, 47 per cent. in 1870, and 
40 per cent. in 1882; a little more than one fifth are vacant, 
and more than one third have stated supplies. 

Turning to the whole country we find the following exhibit, 
covering a period of twenty-five years: 


CONGREGATIONAL (ORTHODOX) PASTORATE IN THE UNITED STATES, 


With With Stated 
Churches. Pastors, Supplies. Vacant. 


1857, 2,315 947 592+ 503+ 
1860... 2,583 898 694+ 537+ 
1870 3,121 903 1,438 780 
1880 3,745 881 1,919 945 
3,936 927 1,986 1,023 


PERCENTAGE ON ABOVE, 


With With Stated 
Pastors. Supplies, Vacant. 


41 percent. 25 percent. 21 per cent. 
1860 tis le 
1870 oe. 2 25 
1880 oF 25 
50 * 26 


While the total number of churches has increased 1,621, 
the settled pastors have decreased from 947 to 927, or from 
41 per cent. of the whole number to 24 per cent. The stated 
supplies increased from 592 to 1,986, or from 25 per cent. of 
the whole number to 50 per cent., and the churches wholly 
vacant increased from 503 to 1,023, or from 21 per cent. to 26 
per cent. of all the churches. 

Outside of New England, the supply of pastors for the 

* Too small a number to be calculated. 

+ In some churches in these years these items were not specified, the statistics 
in those years being less full and accurate than in later years. 


Fourtu Srerizs, Vor, XXXV.—41 
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Congregational Church is very small, as will be seen by the 
following table for 1880: 







ORTHODOX CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES, 


Stated Vacant, 
Churches. _ Pastors, Supplies. Churches, 


United States........ Pry 3,745 881 1,919 945 
PO TN iia os 68s ws o0h 00 1,472 620 544 308 

















Outside of New England........ 2,273 261 1,375 637 





In the United States, outside of New England, only 114 per 
cent. of the Congregational churches have pastors, 603 per cent. 
have stated supplies, and 28 per cent. are vacant. 

The Presbyterians show a more favorable record in the whole 
country, a result in part of the fact that their economy has some- 
thing more of the connectional character. But their practice 
of settling ministers on the same principle of personal choice 
does not well supply their churches with pastors. In 1880, of 
5,489 Presbyterian churches, 3,086, or 56 per cent., had pastors ; 
1,369, or 25 per cent., had stated supplies; and 1,034, or 19 per 
cent., were vacant. Combining the Congregational and the Pres- 
byterian churches in the United States, we find 42 per cent. 
have pastors, 35 per cent. stated supplies, and 23 per cent. are 
vacant. 

Of late, the question has been discussed among our Congre- 
gational brethren whether the installation of pastors should 
be considered essential to the Congregational polity. This 
was the topic of an able article in the Congregational Quar- 
terly, in October, 1878. The writer discussed the question of 
principles and also of facts. He answered “the main question 
plumply in the affirmative.” He said, “ Theoretically and his- 
torically the installation of pastors is a constituent part of the 
Congregational polity.” “Not ten years ago, Connecticut 
Congregationalism declared in grave speech and graver docu- 
ment that no uninstalled minister was a pastor, or could prop- 
erly be a member of a council.” But the writer thinks the 
logic of events seems to be answering this question in the 
negative. 

The same writer says: “ For a long time, the view was held 
and acted upon that a man was not a minister unless he was a 
pastor in charge of a church. For more than one hundred 
years of our history, moreover, ordination always meant what 
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installation now does. None were ordained ‘to the ministry,’ 
but over churches.” His conclusion is stated in these words, 
“From leading facts and principles, then, it would seem that 
the installation of pastors is a constituent element of the Con- 
gregational polity.” 

It is evident that the Congregational polity, as a system, 
fails, if it does not furnish pastors for the churches. The 
Congregationalist for January 9, 1868, in an editorial article 
in regard to stated supplies, said: “ Of late years, an effort has 
been made to make the relation sound more Congregational, 
by styling those who hold it “acting pastors.” It is clear to 
careful reflection upon the fundamental principles of our 
system that Congregationalism recognizes no such church 
officers as having any place among the regular force of her la- 
borers. One of her cardinal doctrines is, that there are only 
two grades of regular church officers—pastors and deacons— 
known to Scripture. But a stated supply is not a deacon; 
equally, he is not a pastor; because the church has neither 
chosen him nor ordained him to be such. In a great many 
instances, as the thing works now, the church, as such, has taken 
no vote upon the matter, and has no official cognizance of the 
man at all; the engagement by which the supply is made 
“stated,” instead of for a Sabbath or two, having been made by 
the parish committee, without so much as saying to the church 
“by your leave.” 

In reply to the inquiry whether Congregationalism is not a 
system of common sense, under which provision is made for 
such exigencies, the editor further says, Yes, 


but the radical and ineradicable difference between her theory 
of the whole matter and that of the system of stated supplies is 
that she regards no church, strong or weak, as in its normal con- 
dition without a pastor. Therefore she recognizes all other oc- 
cupation of its pulpit as purely and necessarily exceptional and 
temporary ; as simply a bridge over a lamented chasm... . 
The theory that it is right and wise for churches, because they 
are weak, or because they are peculiarly situated, or because they 
cannot quite find the man whom they are willing to settle, or 
for any other reason, to hire preachers by the year, as farmers 
do farm laborers, she utterly repudiates... . We could men- 
tion towns in New England where the preaching of an orthodox 
Congregational pulpit has been thus for years controlled by 
the parish committee ; who have made all bargains with their 
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“stated supplies,” and all selections of them, the church mean- 
while having had no direct cognizance of the matter at all. 


The practical effect of so many churches being without pas- 
tors is very bad. They often remain many months, and even 
some years, in this condition. No church, however strong, will 
be exempt from serious losses, besides failing to make prog- 
ress. The writer already quoted (an editorial writer) says: 

A few years of such experiences are very apt to sink a church so 


low in its essential life, that it is almost impossible for it to have 
more than a name to live, (if it retain even that.) 


Again: 


We believe the feeblest church of Christ, west or east, new or 
old, should seek to have a pastor. That is God’s way. The 
feebler it is the more it needs a pastor. Let them take one of 
their own humble members, if they can get none better quali- 
fied; but let them have a pastor, who shall dwell among them, 
and make their interests his own. Happy will be the day for 
the churches when these ill-omened letters, “8. 8.” and “ A. P.,” 
shall disappear from all our statistics. 


Such is the testimony of an eminent Congregational editor. 

Thus we have, on the one hand, Methodist societies fostered 
by a perpetual pastorate, and, on the other hand, denomina- 
tions of the Congregational polity with a large percentage of 
their churches suffering from the want of pastors. What is 
the effect on the growth of these churches? I will give the 
statistics as gathered from the official sources of each. 

The following table gives the number of the communi- 


cants : 
CHURCHES OF THE CONGREGATIONAL POLITY. 
1800. 1880. Gain. 
Baptists (all kinds)............ 103,000 2,452,878 2 349,878 
Congregationalists (orthodox) .. 75,000 384,332 309,332 
Presbyterians (all kinds) 40,000 937,640 897,640 


218,000 © 3,774,850 3,556,850 





CHURCHES OF ITINERANT POLITY. 
1800. 1880. Gain. 
Methodists (all kinds of itinerant) 64,894 3,669,932 3,605,038 


Methodism, starting in 1800 with less than one third as many 
members as all kinds of Baptists, Presbyterians, and Congrega- 
tionalists combined, has come to be nearly as numerous as all 
of them united, and her actual gain has been 48,188 more 
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than theirs. The relative increase to the population of the 
country is full of significance. 


INHABITANTS OF THE UNITED STATES TO ONE COMMUNICANT. 


CHURCHES OF THE CONGREGATIONAL PoLITy. 
1800. 1880. 


Baptists, (all kinds).............. 51 20 
Congregationalists (orthodox)..... "1 131 —a relative decrease. 
Presbyterians (all kinds) : 54 
Total, Churches of Congrega- 
tional Polity 13 


CHURCHES OF ITINERANT POLITY. 
1800. 1880. 


Methodists (all kinds) 13 


In 1800, the communicants of the Churches of the Congre- 
gational polity were 1-25th of the whole population of the 
country, while the communicants of the Methodist Churches 
were 1-82d part ; but in 1880 the communicants of the former 
had become 1-13th part of the whole population, and those of 
Methodism had also become 1-13th part of it, a gain of 12 in the 
population in the former, and 69 in the latter. 

We need not pursue these statistics any further. We do 
not, however, presume that the superior growth of Methodism 
is due wholly to her peculiar polity, which furnishes a perpet- 
ual pastorate; but it is too palpable to need argument that this 
perpetual pastorate, continually fostering the societies, has 
been a very large and important factor in its rapid growth ; 
and that the small number of pastors, ranging ‘from 56 per 
cent. (Presbyterians) to 23.5 per cent., (Congregational,) leav- 
ing from about one half to three fourths of the churches either 
vacant or with only temporary supplies, must be very disas- 
trous to the growth of any Church. 

The Boston Journal, May, 21, 1881, in an editorial, speaks 
of the disadvantages of the Congregation polity, as follows: 


Our local columns have lately contained reports of the case of a 
church in one of our Massachusetts. towns which has installed a 
pastor after nine years’ ineffectual quest. Two hundred and 
Sorty different candidates had been heard by the church, and the 
final settlement was accomplished over the protests of a minority, 
which broke up one council on the score of technicalities, and en- 
deavored to prevent the action of the second. What were the 
reasons which lay back of this extraordinary lack of harmony 
we do not seek to inquire, and it would be no kindness to 
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rekindle controversies which we may hope to have been set final- 
ly at rest, But we may be allowed to use these circumstances as 
an illustration of a difficulty quite often encountered amon 
churches with vacant pastorates—although not often manifested 
in so extreme and acute a form. We hardly know which is the 
more to be wondered at, in the case which we have mentioned— 
the fastidiousness of the church, or the endless succession of 
candidates, each as hopeful as his predecessor, who were willing 
to subject themselves to the critical scrutiny of a congregation, 
their chance of pleasing whom was about one in a thousand. .. . 
But this, serious as it is, is not the only evil that follows in the 
wake of this bad custom. It has a demoralizing effect upon 
ministers, who by the necessities of their position, when they are 
seeking a settlement, are tempted to consult popularity more 
than truth, and to preach what is palatable rather than what is 
profitable. No minister can be subjected to this sort of ordeal 
for any length of time without a distinct weakening of self-re- 
spect, and an uneasy sense of insincerity and unworthiness of 
motive. It serves further to deter young men from entering a 
profession the tenure in which is so hazardous. 


Another fact appeared some years ago in the papers: 


IrtnErRANcY.—The Congregational Church in Northampton, 
Mass., has had twenty-nine different clergymen since July, 1855, 
(about two and a half years,) seventeen of whom were invited by 
the “ committee,” with the expectation of being “candidates for 
the vacancy.” It is a large and wealthy church. This is rather 
more of “itinerancy ” than even the Methodists contend for. 


Another paper had the following: 


Bishop Paddock, of the Episcopal Diocese of Massachusetts, 
in his recent, charge to his clergy, said that “pastoral changes 
are growing frequent. About one Episcopal minister in jive is 
unsettled, and they change almost as fast as the Methodist.” 
The Congregationalist says: “The same is too true with us, 
although we think there are signs of improvement. Somebody 
once said, sensibly : ‘Four ministers out of five who resign do 
not need to, if they would realize it.’” 


Presbyterians, Congregationalists, Baptists, and Episcopalians 
have felt the disadvantages of their system. Prof. Tucker, of 
Andover Theological Seminary, presented before the last Na- 
tional Council of the Congregational Churches a paper upon 
the difficult question, how acting pastors or stated supplies 
could be recognized and invested with fuller powers, and 
brought into closer official relations with the churches they 
serve. The fact that the stated supplies in his denomina- 
tion are two and a fourth times as many as the pastors, with a 
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continual increase in that direction, seems to necessitate some 
such action. The precise piece of ecclesiastical mechanism that 
will fit the case has not yet, however, been discovered. 

In the Presbyterian Church, the committee on the “ Pastor- 
al Relation,” in the report to the General Assembly, in May, 
1881, after deploring the number of vacant churches, among 
other causes of their being in that condition, specifies the fol- 
lowing: “A want of system in bringing those who are able 
and willing to work and the vacant churches together.” To 
meet this need the committee recommend the following plan: 
A committee in each Presbytery to prepare a list of the vacant 
churches and the unemployed ministers, ‘“ who shall send” the 
ministers to the vacant churches, and that all unemployed 
ministers, able for service, who refuse to be placed on the list, 
and work under the direction of the Presbytery, if not ex- 
cused, be retired, and so reported to the General Assembly.* 
This plan approaches very nearly to the system under which 
the Methodist presiding elders work. 

But this persistent seeking of one’s own selfish preferences 
in the settlement of a pastor not only results in the general 
disadvantage of leaving many churches without a pastor to 
suffer and to decline, but it often produces unhallowed and 
pernicious agitations. The choice of a new pastor often im- 
perils the well-being of a church. Divisions and distractions 
spring up. Said Rev. John Angell James: + 

It must be admitted that, on these occasions, our principles as 
Independents and our practices as Christians have not unfre- 
qnently been brought into disrepute. We have been accused of 
wrangling about a teacher of religion till we have lost all our re- 
ligion in the affray ; and the state of many congregations proves 
that the charge is not altogether without foundation. 

Again he says: 


We carry into the sanctuary and into the church our pride, 
our self-will, our personal taste. That spirit of mutual submis- 
sion, brotherly love, and surrender of our own gratification to the 
good of others, which the word of God enjoins and our profes- 
sion avows would keep the church always happy and harmoni- 
ous, and enable it to pass in safety through the most critical cir- 
cumstances in which it can be placed. Instead of seeking the good 
of the whole, the feelings of too many of our members may be 
thus summarily expressed—* J will have my own way.” 


* “ Minutes Gen. Assemb., 1881,” p.647. +‘ Church Members’ Guide,” p. 165. 
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Our itinerant polity, properly worked, will insure against 
these evils. The spirit which Mr. James recommends as the 
remedy for the evils incident to the Congregational polity— 
mutual submission, the surrender of personal preferences to — 
the greatest good—is the basis of our itinerancy. Both minis- 
ters and societies with us waive personal choices, in order that 
the great ends for which the Church is founded may be more 
fully accomplished. Is it objected that, under the itinerant 
polity, churches sometimes receive undesirable ministers? I 
reply, Do not churches which call and settle their ministers 
often find themselves mistaken in their choice, and burdened 
with an undesirable minister whom they cannot easily get rid 
of? But if a Methodist society gets an undesirable minister, 
is it not better thus than to be left a year, possibly several 
years, without any pastor; and can it not, for the general good, 
be patiently borne for a year, when exchange can be easily 
effected ? 

It is also true that a Methodist minister will sometimes have 
an undesirable society; but that is not so bad as to have no 
place, and to be obliged to go about the country exhibiting 
himself and seeking a call. He will certainly bear it, if he be 
a true servant of God, when he considers it part of an admin- 
istration for the general good. 

What, then, is the conclusion to which we come, as regards 
the question of Church polity? We learn that the denomina- 
tions which retain their personal preferences, in deciding the 
pastorate, do so to the detriment of the general good; and that 
those who forego their personal preferences, do so to the ad- 
vantage of the cause at large. It cannot be impertinent to 
ask, Which is the more Christian: to please ourselves, as min- 
isters and churches, to the injury of the cause of God, or to 
sacrifice personal preferences for the good of the cause as a 
whole? And which kind of Church polity recognizes the fun- 
damental principle of the Gospel, that we are “members one 
of another?” 

1. It is very plain, therefore, that the itinerant economy of 
Methodism, by which its preachers are assigned to their fields 
of labor, which has occasioned so much criticism, and the other 
great connectional features of our Church polity are founded 


upon the most vital principle of God’s spiritual kingdom, that 
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we are “members one of another ;” yea, more, our Church pol- 
ity is deeply rooted in the fundamental race principle, which 
recognizes the whole human family as “members one of an- 
other.” Let this principle be every-where discarded in com- 
mon life, and the race will not survive one generation ; let it 
be discarded in the Church of God, and weakness and disinte- 
gration must follow. 

2. From this discussion we see the logical and the vital re- 
lation of our “ General Superintendency” to the economy of 
Methodism, and how incongruous a diocesan episcopacy would 
be in our peculiar polity. 

3. We see, too, the indispensableness of the Presiding Elder- 
ship in our Church organization, and especially to the working 
of our itinerancy. It is not only a legitimate, but a necessary 
concomitant of our polity—a connecting link, and an admin- 
istrative factor. 

4. In this light, too, we see why our peculiar tenure of 
Church property, especially the clause required to be put into 
all the deeds of churches and parsonages, is necessary. It is a 
wise and legitimate provision for any Church which maintains 
an itinerant ministry. Without it the ministers could not be 
stationed. No society which assents to the itinerancy can 
logically refuse to conform to this condition. The unifying 
bond that binds us in a common life must include the sanctu- 
ary, as well as the individual. The Church property must 
yield to this self-sacrificing spirit for the good of the whole. 
The same thing is true of all our connectional institutions 
and funds, the Book Concerns, the colleges, ete. They must 
be held by such tenures that they may subserve the general 
Church. 

5. Our system of providing for the superannuated preachers 
by funds raised from the societies at large is also germane to 
our peculiar Church economy. Having shared in whatever 
disadvantages are involved in the itinerancy, for the good of 
the cause at large, and the societies having reaped the advan- 
tages of these self-sacrificing labors, it is fitting that the pecu- 
niary support of the worn-out servants of the Church should 
be made a common cause. 

6. So also all our connectional collections are a part of a 
great scheme. The collections for Foreign Missions, for Home 
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Missions, for Church Aid, for Freedmen’s Aid, Education, ete., 
are put before all our people, on the principle that we are 
“members one of another.” 

7. The administration of discipline upon ministers by Con- 
ferences, rather than by individual societies, as in other de- 
nominations, is also based on this principle. An itinerant 
minister belongs to the Church at large, and is liable to be 
appointed anywhere. 

8. But this peculiar economy cannot endure the inordinate 
self-seeking, the unscrupulous scheming, the selfish combina- 
tions of over-ambitious men, either in the ministry or the laity. 
These things are foreign to its spirit, and the effect of them 
can only be ruinous. Every instance of such exhibitions is a 
breach of good faith with our polity. The germinal center and 
the animating spirit of the polity of Methodism is self-sacrifice 
of the individual for the good of the whole. It should be ad- 
ministered on this principle. It can be perpetuated on no 
other. An inordinate, scheming self-hood will destroy it. 





Arr. IL—SLAVERY IN THE NORTH. 


“ WuosoEver hateth his brother is a murderer.” But hatred 
does not always take the form of murder. When it pervades 
clans or states and culminates in war, the war does not go on 
to extermination. The fiercest revenge is at last softened, and 
life is spared on the condition of servitude. This was prob- 
ably the origin of slavery. But when the condition of slavery 
was established its ranks were replenished by other means. 
As the slave could utter no complaint, and his wrongs could 
have no redress, all manner of crimes were buried in its dark 
recesses. If Joseph could be taken from a princely family 
and consigned to slavery, we may know that it covered other 
cases of greed and revenge, and that there was a place for 
the slave-trader and the kidnapper; and as it lived on hu- 
man passion, we need not marvel that it became almost uni- 
versal. Abraham, in his pastoral life, was ministered to by 
slaves; and the Israelites, under the code of Moses, continued 
to have a mild form of slavery. It belonged to the Grecian, 
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the Egyptian, and the Roman civilizations, and was prevalent, 
to some extent, in the nations of modern Europe. 

In England slavery existed during the Heptarchy, and it was 
the presence of some fair-haired Saxon children in the slave- 
market of Rome that moved Pope Gregory to send out St. 
Augustine to convert the rude Britons to Christianity. But 
under the operation of the feudal system the people of En- 
gland outgrew slavery without being committed against it ; 
and when the American colonies were being settled she had 
nearly a monopoly of the African slave-trade, and took care that 
her colonies were abundantly supplied with slaves. But it 
must be said that she acted only in conformity with the usages 
of those times. For many generations the Mohammedan States 
of Northern Africa were in the habit of making slaves of all 
Christians. They plundered the northern shores of the Medi- 
terranean, and carried their captives—men, women, and chil- 
dren —to the slave-market; and when, in 1537, Charles V- 
made his memorable descent on. these pirates, he released 
twenty thousand Christian slaves; and, to make the balances 
something like even, he carried back with him about half 
that number of Mohammedans who were doomed for life to 
the galleys of Italy, Spain, and Malta. 

There were no scruples against slavery in England, and, 
from the reign of Queen Anne, the slave-trade was among the 
most cherished interests of the government. In June, 1712, 
the queen, in her speech from the throne, took great glory to 
her administration, that in the treaty of Utrecht she had been 
able to secure the right of furnishing Negroes to the Spanish 
West Indies for the term of thirty years. Then, and many 
years later, there was no public opinion against slavery ; and, 
at the planting of the colonies, Negroes were so persistently 
tlirust upon them as to sometimes cause complaint. Hence, 
the colonists were familiarized with slavery from their first set- 
tlement, and it was regarded as quite in the natural order of 
things, not only to buy Negroes, as being heathen, but to en- 
slave Indians taken in “lawful warres.” If Abraham kept 
servants who were bought with money from the stranger, and 
the Old Testament Scriptures presented examples of captives 
who were made “hewers of wood and drawers of water,” the 
New England Puritans, at least, could have no scruples about 
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making slaves of the “ heathen,” and their only anxiety seems to 
have been to preserve the checks and guards of the Mosaic code, 
and to prevent the harsh and cruel treatment of the slaves. 

The Indians were not a tractable race, and the men, espe- 
cially, had so many resources for escape, that it was a little dif- 
ficult to apply the discipline necessary to make them obedient 
and serviceable. But the near vicinity of the West Indies 
provided a remedy for this difficulty ; and when prisoners were 
captured it seems to have been the custom to distribute the 
women and girls to the colonists, but to send away such of the 
men and boys as were obstinate to be exchanged for Negroes. 
Hence, after the exterminating war which was waged against 
the Pequods in Massachusetts in 1637, Governor Winthrop, 
of the Bay Colony, in writing to Governor Bradford, of the 
Plymouth Colony, says: 


The prisoners were divided; some to those of ye river (Con- 
necticut) and the rest to us. Of these we send the male chil- 
dren to Bermuda by Mr. William Peirce, & ye women & maid 
children are disposed of about in ye tounes. Ther have now 
been slaine or taken, in all, about 700.* 


Winthrop records in his journal the return of Mr. Peirce, in 
the Salem ship “ Desire,” “with some cotton, tobacco, and Ne- 
groes.” Hubbard, the contemporary historian of the Indian 
wars, according to Moore, confirms this statement. He says: 
“Of those who were not so desperate or sullen as to sell their 
lives for nothing, but yielded in time, the male children were 
sent to the Bermudas. Of the female, some were distributed to 
the English towns, and some were disposed of among the other 
Indians.” That is to say, Indians who had assisted the English 
in prosecuting the war. 

A little later, after the King Philip war, (1676,) this plan of 
disposing of Indian captives was pushed further, and some 
hundreds of Indians weresent out to be exchanged for Negroes. 
Among them seems to have been the wife and son of Philip; 
and Mr. Everett, in one of his orations, refers to the matter thus: 


And what was the fate of Philip’s wife and son? The boy 
is the grandson, his mother the daughter-in-law, of good old 


* “ Notes on the History of Slavery in Massachusetts.” By George H. Moore, 
Librariar to the New York Historical Society, and corresponding member of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society. New York: Appleton & Co. 1866. 
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Massasoit, the first and best friend the English ever had in New 
England. Perhaps—now that Philip is slain and his warriors 
scattered to the four winds they will allow his wife and son to 
go back —the widow and the orphan — to finish their days and 
sorrows in their native wilderness. No! They are sold into 
slavery—West Indian slavery! An Indian princess and her 
child sold from the cool breezes of Mount Hope, from the wild 
freedom of a New England forest, to gasp under the lash beneath 
the blazing sun of the tropics. 

Among the earliest laws passed by the General Court of 
Massachusetts was one touching this subject. It does not indi- 
cate, as some have contended, that the colonists were averse to 
slavery, and only tolerated it out of regard to English inter- 
ests. It provides, indirectly, for the slavery of both Negroes 
and Indians, as follows: ‘ 

There shall never be any bond slaverie, villinage, or captivitie 
amongst us, unless it be lawfull captives taken in just warres or 
such strangers as willingly sell themselves or are sold to us, 
and these shall have all the liberties and Christian usages which 
the law of God established in Israel concerning such persons doth 
morally require. This exempts none from servitude who shall be 
judged thereto by authoritie.* 

It will be observed that the word strangers, which was evi- 
dently inserted to give it a remote reference to the Mosaic 
code, does not cover the enslaving of children born of slave 
mothers. Still, in any slave-holding community the wnless 
would be regarded as giving about all the privileges that the 
slave-holder would deem requisite for the security of his sup- 
ply; but the boundaries were still further enlarged at a later 
date by substituting the words swch as for strangers, making 
it include Indians “taken in just warres,” Negroes brought 
from Africa or the West Indies, criminals condemned to 
slavery by the courts, and Negroes other than strangers—that 
is‘to say, swch as were born of slave mothers. Mr. Palfrey, 
Mr. Sumner, and some other distinguished antislavery leaders 
have declared that “ no person was ever born into legal slavery 
in Massachusetts;” but Mr. Sumner prudently added in his 
famous speech of June 28, 1854, “If, in point of fact, the 
issue of slaves was sometimes held in bondage, it was never by 
sanction of any statute law of colony or commonwealth.” This 
will probably strike the reader as a pretty liberal construction 

* “Slavery in Massachusetts,” page 12. 
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of the law above cited ; but whatever was the theory, there was 
no dispute about the practice. The children of slave mothers 
were constantly held in bondage, not only in Massachusetts, but 
in all the other colonies. In a fugitive-slave case which was 
carried before the Connecticut General Assembly in 1704, the 
facts of usage were thus stated : 


According to the laws and constant practice of this colony and 
all other plantations (as well as by the civil law) such persons as 
are born of Negro bondwomen are themselves in like condition— 
that is, born in servitude. Nor can there be any precedent in 
this government or any of her Majesty’s plantations produced to 
the contrary, And, though the law of the colony doth not say 
that such persons as are born of Negro women, and supposed to 
be mulattoes, shall be slaves, (which was needless, because of the 
constant practice by which they are held as such,) yet it saith ex- 
pressly that “no man shall put away or make free his Negro or 
mulatto slave,” ete, which undeniably shows and declares an 
approbation of such servitude, and that mulattoes may be held 
as slaves within this government.* 


Considering what was the inevitable result of “ just warres ” 
with the Indians, it is not surprising that they were matters of 
no small interest to some of the colonists. Moore quotes an 
interesting letter touching this point. It seems that the father 
of the famous Sir George Downing married a sister of Govern- 
or Winthrop, and, on coming from England to Massachusetts, 
he took an active interest in the affairs of the colony. He 
was much troubled about the “paw wawes” of the Narragan- 
setts, and was particularly aggrieved that they should be suf- 
fered thus “to maynteyne the worship of the Devill.” His 
remedy is stated in a letter to his brother-in-law, as follows: 


If, upon a Just warre, the Lord should deliver them into our 
hands, we might easily have men, women, and children enough 
to exchange for Moors, which will be more gayneful pilladge for 
us than wee conceive; for I do not see how we can thrive until 
we gitt into a flock of slaves sufficient to do all our business. f 


Indians, as has been said, were somewhat difficult to manage ; 
but the practice of sending them to the West Indies to ex- 
change for Negroes, or, as Mr. Downing calls them, Moors, 
offered a feasible plan for getting into “a flock of slaves.” But 
the extract is valuable not only as showing the use of “ just 


* “Slavery in Massachusetts,” page 25. + Ibid., page 10. 
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a 
warres,” but the value that was put upon slavery. It is often 
said that slavery was abolished in the Northern States because 
it was not profitable ; but whether it was profitable or not, the 
slave-owners clung to it with a wonderfully tenacious grip, and 
there were others besides Mr. Downing who felt that the one 
thing needful was to “ gitt into a flock of slaves.” 

At first the slaves were not numerous, and were not regarded 
as of much account; but their value appreciated as the colo- 
nies advanced, and their number rapidly increased. Even in 
Pennsylvania the number of slaves had swelled to ten thou- 
sand at the breaking out of the war; and although the Quaker 
colony was in advance of the others in dealing with inferior 
races, it does not seem to have been exempt from the common 
weakness in regard to slavery. The article on slavery: in the 
American Cyclopedia says: “The Quakers were opposed to 
slavery and the slave-trade from the beginning of their ex- 
istence.” If this was so, how did it come to pass that the 
Quaker Legislature of Pennsylvania allowed it to take root 
and grow to such enormous proportions? On this subject 
Mr. Moore gives us some very instructive facts. In 1688 a 
small body of Quakers living at Germantown, who had come 
from a town in Germany not far from Worms, were dis- 
turbed in mind by complaints from home about the usages in 
Pennsylvania touching slavery; and at one of their meet- 
ings they determined to draw up a protest and send it to 
“the monthly meeting held at Richard Worrells.” It was 
accordingly written and signed by four leading Friends. In 
it they say: 

Pray what thing in the world can be done worse toward us 
than if men should rob or steal us away and sell us for slaves to 


strange countries, separating husbands from their wives and 
children ? 


And they conclude by this appeal : 


Now, consider well this thing, if it is good or bad. And in case 
you find it to be good to handle these blacks in this manner, we 
desire and regard you hereby, lovingly, that you may inform us 
herein, which at this time never was done, viz., that Christians 
have such liberty to do so, to the end we shall be satisfied on this 
point, and satisfy likewise our good friends and acquaintances in 
our native country, to whom it is a terror or fearful thing that 
men should be handled so in Pennsylvania. 
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This paper, “from our Meeting in Germantown held ye 18th 
of 2d month, 1688,” was duly considered at the monthly 
meeting ; but no action was taken on it, for the reason that 
“We find it so weighty that we think it not expedient for us 
to meddle with it here, but rather commit it to ye consideration 
of ye quarterly meeting.” It accordingly went up to the 


quarterly meeting at Philadelphia, where it was read “on ye 
4th of ye 4th month, ’88,” and recommended to the attention 
of the yearly meeting, which met at Burlington in July of the 
same year; and the minute of the yearly meeting in regard to 
this very difficult question, as to whether one Christian can buy 
or sell another, is in the following words: 


At a Yearly Meeting, held at Burlington the 5th day of the 
7th month, 1688 : A paper being here presented by some German 
Friends Concerning the Lawfulness and Unlawfulness of Buying 
and Keeping of Negroes, It was adjudged not to be so proper for 
this Meeting to give a Positive Judgment in the Case, it having 
so general a Relation to many other Parts, and, therefore, at 
present they Forbear It.—Page 78. 


Their answer does not take the color of a very obstinate op- 
position. Slavery “had so general a relation to many other 
parts” that they “adjudged” it best not to give any opinion, 
but to let the buying and selling of Christians go on. A little 
later (1699) William Penn proposed to his Quaker Legislature 
that they should provide by law for the marriage, religious in- 
struction, and kind treatment of slaves ; and a bill was reported 
in accordance with his suggestions, but when it came to a vote 
it was rejected. Still later, in 1712, a petition was sent up to 
the Legislature, praying for the passage of a bill which provided 
in some way for the emancipation of the slaves. But the com- 
mittee to which it was referred reported that “it was neither 
just nor convenient to set them at liberty.” * 

This action, or want of action, explains why slavery con- 
tinued to grow in Pennsylvania; and we may well believe that 
it was “inconvenient ” to part with it. But the facts cited are 
further important, as showing that slavery had as firm a grip 
on the people of these colonies as on those of South Carolina 
and Georgia. It is probably true that the hardships of slav- 
ery were lighter in the North than in the South, and that the 


* “ Blake on Slavery,” page 381, 
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attempts to apply to it the Mosaic code were not wholly without 
results. There was a prejudice, too, against enslaving baptized 
Christians ; and in New York the Dutch code (1665) expressly 
provides that “no Christian shal] be kept in bond-slavery, vil- 
leinage, or captivity, except such who shall be judged there- 
unto by authority, or such as willingly sold or shall sell them- 
selves.” But the tenacity manifested in clinging to the sys- 
tem appears to have been quite as great at the North as at the 
South. 

There was, however, one exception to the general indiffer- 
ence respecting the slavery of inferior races; and, curiously 
enough, that exception was among the heretics of Rhode 
Jsland. According to Mr. Moore, whose careful researches 
give great weight to his statements, the only case of posi- 
tive legislation against slavery through the whole colonial 
period and, so far as he can ascertain, in all the world down 
to the middle of the 16th century, took place under the eye 
of Roger Williams, who had been driven out of Massachusetts 
and banished “for divers new and dangerous opinions.” This 
legislation, standing thus conspicuously alone, is in the follow- 
ing words ; 

The commissioners of Providence and Warwicke, * being law- 


fully mett and sett, on the second day of their session, (19th of 
May, 1652,) enact and ordain : 

“ Whereas, there is a common course practiced among English- 
men to buy Negers, to that end they may have them for service 
or slaves forever : for the preventinge of such practices among 
us, let it be ordained : That no black mankind or white, being 
forced by covenant bond, or otherwise, to serve any man or his 
assighnes longer than ten years, or untill they come to be 24 years 
of age, if they be taken in under 14, from the time of their com- 
inge within the liberties of this Collonie, And at the end or 
terme of 10 years to sett them free, as is the manner with English 
servants. And that man that will not let them goe free, or shall 
sell them away elsewhere, to the end that they may be enslaved 
to others for a long time, hee or they shall forfeit to the Collonie- 
forty pounds,—Page 73. 


This brave and manly record was made against the general 
public opinion of the colonies, and found no imitators. It was 


* The colony of Rhode Island consisted of the Providence Plantations, War- 
wick, and the Plantations of Rhode Island, The last does not appear to have- 
participated in this legislation. 


Fourrs Series, Vor, XXXV.—42 
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probably due to the influence of the Quakers, then strong in 
the colony, and true to the traditional opinions of their founder, 
who denounced the trade in slaves and dissuaded his followers 
from having any connection with an institution which did not 
square with the golden Christian rule. His course had a de 
cided influence on all his followers in America; and although 
many of them became slave-owners, and at first hesitated and 
faltered in their course under the strong influences that sur- 
rounded them, they soon began to take a more decided stand, 
especially against the traffic. 

After the action of the German Quakers, to which refer- 
ence has already been made, the proceedings of the Quakers 
in England against slavery were felt by the denomination 
in this country, and at the yearly meeting of 1696 in Penn- 
sylvania, Friends were advised to guard against future impor- 
tations of African slaves. Again, in 1711 and in 1754, the 
yearly meeting spoke out on the subject. In 1754 their 
pastoral letter contained an exhortation to desist from “ pur- 
chasing and importing” slaves, and where they possessed them 
“to have a tender consideration for their condition.” The 
next year they returned to the subject again, and advised that 
if any members bought or imported slaves they should be re- 
ported to their quarterly meeting, to the end that they might 
be dealt with “as might be directed in the wisdom of truth.” 
Under this influence the rigors of slavery were greatly softened 
in Pennsylvania, but no decided measures were taken for its 
suppression. 

But while there was no decided official action against slavery 
in any quarter, save in the little colony of Rhode Island, there 
were not wanting protests against it. These were, however, 
like angels’ visits, few and far between. In relation to Massa- 
chusetts, Mr. Moore undertakes to enumerate them, about as 
follows: A paper by Judge Sewall, in 1700, on the “Selling of 
Joseph” was a forcible tract of three pages, for which, as ap- 
pears from his own statement, he received “many frowns and 
hard words.” In it he says: 


The numerousness of slaves in this day in the province, and the 
uneasiness of them under slavery, hath put many upon thinking 
whether the foundation of it be firmly and well laid, so as to sus- 
tain the vast weight built upon it. It is most certain that all 
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men, as they are the sons of Adam, are co-heirs, and have equal 
right unto liberty and all other outward comforts of life. 


In relation to his’ text, which was “ Joseph,” he says : 


‘J oseph was rightfully no more a slave to his brethren than they 
were to him ; and they had no more authority to sell him than 
they had to slay him. And if they had nothing to do to sell 
him, the Ishmaelites, bargaining with them, and paying down 
their twenty piecgs of silver, could not make a title. Neither 
could Potiphar have any better interest in him than the Ishmael- 


ites.—Page 84. 


In 1701 the town of Boston, probably moved by Sewall’s 
tract, instructed its representatives in the General Court to act 
in favor of the policy of bringing over white servants and 
putting an end to the buying of Negro slaves.* : 

In 1716 the Quaker monthly meeting at Nantucket declared, 
“as ye sense and judgment of this meeting, that it is not agree- 
able to truth (rectitude) for Friends to purchase slaves and 
hold them term of life.” —Page 109. 

In 1733 Elihu Coleman, a minister of the Society of Friends 
in Nantucket, in pursuance of the views expressed at a previous 
monthly meeting, issued a tract entitled “ A testimony against 
that anti-Christian practice of making slaves of men; wherein 
it is showed to be contrary to the dispensation of the law and 
time of the Gospel, and very opposite to both grace and 
nature.” On the title-page is also quoted the words of Christ: 
“ Therefore all things whatsoever ye would that men should 
do unto you, do you even so to them, for this is the law and 
the prophets.”—Page 108. ' 

These may not be all, but the fact that they are all that can 
be easily found shows how strongly intrenched in the habits 
and usages of society slavery was. Then it should be observed 
that these movements stand apart, and produce no considerable 
inipression on the public mind, although they proceed from the 
moral stand-point, and maintain that slavery is wrong, that it is 
contrary to individual rights and to the golden rule of Christ. 
But, in the meantime, slavery continued steadily to increase in 
all the colonies. 

In 1715 the following table was compiled for the use of the 
Board of ‘Trade, which is interesting as giving the population 


* “Bancroft’s History,” page 409. 
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of all the colonies at that time, and their relation to slavery. 
It is copied from Blake’s History, page 378: 
POPULATION OF THE COLONIES IN 1715, 


; White, Negroes, Total, 
New Hampshire 9,500 150 9,650 


DIDRERCIUBOUER. 05 66 < 0's 6 oised isis aic's wee 94,000 2,000 96,000 
Rhode Island 500 9,000 


Connecticut 1,500 47,500 
Di TEE odctics ccrnidadsnvcuys 27,000 4,000 ~— 31,000 
New Jersey 21,000 1,500 47,000 
Pennsylvania and Delaware 43,300 2,500 465,800 
Maryland 40,700 9,500 60,200 
Virginia 72,000 23,000 95,000 
North Carolina 7,500 3,700 11,200 
South Carolina 10,500 16,750 


Here the number of slaves in Massachusetts is estimated at 
2,000. <A little before, in 1700, they were rated at about 650. 
In 1754 a census was taken by order of the governor, because 
the General Court had passed a resolution to tax slaves ‘as 
property. But the enumeration only extended to those who 
were above ten years of age. The number was found to be 
4,489. Ten years later (1764) a similar census showed the 
number to be 5,779. But it not only increased, it rooted itself 
more and more in the habits and interests of the people, and 
was always able, not only in Massachusetts, but in all the colo- 
nies, to control public sentiment and legislative action. Even 
in Rhode Island the action of 1652 did not put an end to 
slavery. It was overborne by the common sentiment, and in 
1776 the colony is reported as having 4,373 slaves. 

But a time arrived when there was a break in the continuity, 
and public opinion began to change. When the British Gov- 
ernment, by their oppressive acts, provoked the great discus- 
sion in regard to colonial rights, they unwittingly sounded the 
doom of slavery. The first important blow was delivered by 
James Otis in 1761, when he made his famous argument against 
the “writs of assistance.’ And if, as John Adams declared, 
the American Revolution “was then and there born,” it was 
equally true that “deliverance to the captive” was then and 
there assured. The “writs of assistance” were measures for 
sustaining the restrictive acts of the government in relation to 
trade. England undertook to tie the colonies down to trade 
with her alone; and as the laws enacted for that purpose were 
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evaded, and smuggling had greatly increased, the officers of the 
customs found it necessary to have more power, and applied 
to the courts to grant them, through these writs of assistance, 
power to call to their aid all the executive officers of the gov- 
ernment and, in fact, all the people, and to make search where 
they chose without preliminary ceremonies. So bold a meas- 
ure in the interest of arbitrary power awakened the greatest 
excitement in Boston, then a town of 15,000 inhabitants, and 
called out all the combative enthusiasm of Boston’s greatest 
orator. Mr. Otis was then a young man of 36; a lawyer of 
large reading and brilliant endowments who was comfortably 
provided for as the Judge Advocate of the colony. It was 
of course his duty, as an advocate in the employ of the govern- 
ment, to stand by its measures. But he promptly and peremp- 
torily refused, and at once surrendered his commission and de- 
termined to oppose the granting of the writs. Accordingly, 
when Chief-Justice Hutchinson and his four associates took 
up the case in the Old Boston Town House, and Jeremiah 
Gridley appeared for the Crown, declaring that “to refuse the 
writ would be to deny that the Parliament of Great Britain 
was the sovereign legislator of the British Empire,” Otis 
arose to oppose him, and made the great argument with 
which his fame and the founding of an empire of freedom is 
connected. But what concerns our present purpose is that 
he struck the key note of uNtveRsAL Lrperty and laid down 
principles in relation to the rights of the people which were 
universally accepted by the lovers of liberty in all the colo- 
nies, and which, when applied to individuals, made slavery im- 
possible. It is a little difficult at this remote date to know 
precisely what that speech contained; and Mr. Bancroft, in his 
luminous history of it, supposes that John Adams, who is its 
chief reporter, mingled with it some of the utterances which 
were made by Otis at a later period. But then or later, when 
he was a member of the General Court, he declared that reason 
and the Constitution were paramount to the British Parliament ; 
that laws restricting the trade of the colonies are unjust and of 
no binding force; that the “administrators of legislative or 
executive authority, when they verge toward tyranny, are to be 
resisted ; and that “there can be no prescription old enough 
to supersede the law of nature and the grant of God Almighty, 
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who has given all men a right to be free.” A little later he 
was more explicit in regard to slavery, maintaining that “no 
good reason can be given for enslaving those of any other 
color. Is it right,” he asked, “to enslave a man because his color 
is black, or his hair short and curls like wool? Can any log, 
ical inference in favor of slavery be drawn from a flat nose or 
a long or short face? Liberty,” he exclaimed, “ is the gift of 
God, and cannot be annihilated!” 

The burning words of Otis fired the colonies from one ex- 
treme to the other, and Adams, then a young man of 25, de- 
clares that he could never afterward read the Acts of Trade 
without a feeling of anger; but he could not, at first, accept 
the radical position taken by the orator, and declares that he 
“shuddered at the doctrines which Otis taught.” Of course, 
these doctrines were mainly applied to the circumstances in 
hand, and not to Negro slavery ; but as they spread through 
the colonies they fastened on minds which took in their logical 
consequences, and from that day slavery began to wane in 
Massachusetts and in most of the other northern colonies. In 
the South the doctrines of Otis and their logical tendencies 
were accepted by the leaders of public opinion; but the new 
developments in the culture of cotton made slavery so profit- 
able that a majority could never be brought to relinquish 
it. Washington avowed in his correspondence that “it was 
among his first wishes to see some plan adopted by which 
slavery may be abolished by law.” Patrick Henry wrote: 
“Would any body believe that I am a master of slaves by my 
own purchase? I am drawn along by the general inconven- 
ience of living here without them ; ‘but I cannot, I will not, 
justify it.” Madison, George Mason, Col. Bland, and Mr. Jef- 
ferson stood on the same basis. Mr. Jefferson and other ~ 
Southern members of Congress voted for and succeeded in se- 
curing the exclusion of slavery from the North-west Territory, 
and in the Virginia Assembly, on motion of Mr. Jefferson, 
(1778,) the further introduction of slaves into Virginia was 
prohibited. A little later (1782) the old colonial statute for- 
bidding emancipation was repealed; and Maryland followed 
the example of Virginia in both these cases. But Mr. Jeffer- 
son says “he soon saw that nothing was to be hoped,” and in a 
letter, in his old age, he narrates a bit of his experience thus: 
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From those of a former generation, who were in the fullness of 
age when I came into public life, I soon learned that nothing 
was to be hoped. Nursed and educated in the daily habit of 
seeing the degraded condition, both bodily and mental, of those 
unfortunate beings, not reflecting that that degradation was 
very much the work of themselves and their fathers, few had 
yet doubted that they were as legitimate subjects of property as 
their horses or cattle. The quiet and monotonous course of colo- 
nial life had been disturbed by no alarm and little reflection on 
the value of liberty, and when alarm was taken at an enterprise of 
their own it was not easy to carry them the whole length of the 
principles which they invoked for themselves. In the first or 
dibecid session of the Legislature, after I became a member, I 
drew to this subject the attention of Col. Bland, one of the 
oldest, ablest, and most respectable members, and he undertook 
to move for certain moderate extensions of the protection of the 
laws for these people. I seconded his motion, and, as a younger 
member, was more spared in the debate ; but he was denounced 
as an enemy to his country and was treated with the greatest 
indecorum.* 


The discussion went on, hot and fierce, in all the colonies, 
and ended in the long Revolutionary War, which brought inde- 
pendence and liberty of action. In the meantime, many Ne- 


groes had gone into the army and laid down their lives for a 
liberty which they did not possess, deepening the convictions 
which had fastened on the public mind and which were every- 
where manifested by calls on the newly made States to blot 
out the black stain of slavery. The change that was going on 
in public opinion was reflected across the water; and the peo- 
ple of England began to speak out against slavery and the 
slave-trade as they had never done before. In 1765 the case 
of Jonathan Strong enlisted the sympathies of Grenville Sharpe, 
and challenged the attention of a great portion of the English 
people; in 1768 another slave case was brought to the atten- 
tion of the English courts through the sympathy of Mr. Sharpe, 
and was decided in favor of the slave. In 1774 John Wesley 
issued his celebrated tract on slavery; and two years later 
David Hartley, a member of Parliament, and Adam Smith, a 
distinguished author, came out against it. The English pulpit 
also began to thunder against it, and the public opinion of 
England was so wrought upon that when the Somerset case 
came before Lord Mansfield in 1772 it was so treated as to 


* Quoted by Blake, page 390. 
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reverse the action of all the preceding courts, and put an end 
to slavery in England.* 

In the Northern American Colonies and States the course 
of action was not very different, and the general procedure 
may be inferred from what took place in Massachusetts. There 
the change began to manifest itself : 

1. By what were called “liberty suits” brought before the 
courts. All attempts to free the slaves by legislation failed, 
although the action seemed to indicate a majority in the Gen- 
eral Court against it; but individuals, inspired by the views of 
liberty which now prevailed in the State, instituted suits in 
special cases in which slaves demanded wages withheld from 
them on the ground that they were slaves, while they claimed 
their freedom ; or.for being unlawfully held in servitude, or 
for being beaten by those claiming to be their masters. These 
suits were not numerous, but they were generally decided in 
favor of the slaves. They had no effect, however, beyond the 
individual actions which they settled. 

2. Another indication of the change is to be found in the 
more frequent and earnest action of individuals and communi- 
ties in regard to the wrong of slavery. The press began to 
groan with tracts against it. In 1767 an anonymous tract of 
twenty pages was written by Nathaniel Appleton, a merchant 
of Boston. In 1769 Rev. Samuel Webster published “ An 
Earnest Address to my Country on Slavery.” In 1773 James 
Swan, a merchant of Boston, printed “A Dissuasion from the 
Slave-Trade, Showing the Injustice Thereof.” 

In 1763 the representatives from Salem were instructed to 
use their exertions “to prevent the’ importation of Negroes into 
Massachusetts,” as “repugnant to the natural rights of man- 
kind and highly prejudicial to the province.” In the same 
year the town of Medford instructed its member “ to use his 
utmost influence to have a final period put to that most cruel, 
inhuman, and unchristian practice—the slave-trade.” In the 

* James Somerset, an African slave, went to England with his master, James 
Stewart, in 1769, and soon after left without leave and was seized and put on a 
vessel to be carried out of the Kingdom and sold. The question before the court 
was whether a slave by coming into England became free. The case was ar- 
gued in January, February, and May, attracting great attention, and the result 


was a determination that as soon as a slave set his foot on English territory he 
became free.—Blake on Slavery, page 165. 
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same year the town of Leicester instructed its representative 
“that we cannot behold but with the greatest abhorrence any 
of our fellow-creatures in a state of slavery.” Hence, they de- 
mand that he shall act against it. In 1765 the town of Wor- 
cester required its representative to “ use his influence to obtain 
a law to put an end to that unchristian and impolitie practice 
of making slaves of the human species,” ete. In 1766 the town 
of Boston instructed its representatives “for the total abolition 
of slavery among us, and that you move for a law to prohibit 
the importation and purchase of slaves for the future.” 

8. Another indication to the same effect was the decrease of 
slavery in the colony. We have seen that it increased rapidly 
prior to the agitation in regard to colonial rights, and that at 
the census of 1764, three years after the speech of James Otis 
on the “ writs of assistance,” the number of slaves was 5,779. 
But thenceforward, although the population continued to in- 
crease, the slaves diminished in number. In 1776, when the 
next census was taken, they numbered only 5,249, and every 
year thereafter showed a small decrease, till the whole system 
was swept away. 

4. Another indication existed in the changed tone of relig- 
ious men and religious denominations. Opposition to slavery 
grew strong in the Churches, and the ‘pulpit began to thunder 
against it. " Among the great names in controversial theology 

vas that of Rev. Stephen Hopkins, of Rhode Island—the head 
and front of Hopkinsianism and the leading character in Mrs. 
Stowe’s celebrated novel, “The Minister’s Wooing.” Her ac- 
count of his determined opposition to slavery, his denunciation 
of it from the pulpit, and the divisions which it caused in his 
church and congregation, is the history of many other minis- 
ters and churches in the Northern States. The Quakers, as we 
have seen, were among the earliest to go to the rescue of the 
slave. The Presbyterians, in the United Synod of New York 
and Philadelphia, acting as the General Assembly of the 
Church in America, issued a pastoral letter in 1778 in which 
they strongly recommended the abolition of slavery and the in- 
struction of the Negroes in letters and religion. The Method- 
ists, then just rising into notice as a religious denomination, 
were very earnest “for the abolition of slavery, and called its 
members to a strict account for the treatment of their slaves. 
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Blake, in his history says: “They had even gone so far as to 
disqualify slave-holders to be members of their communion.” 
He adds that “ Coke, their first Bishop, was exceedingly zealous 
on this subject, but that the rule was afterward relaxed.” 

This high ground on the subject of slavery is in curious con- 
trast with the action of “Old John Street” a little earlier. 
According to Rev. J. B. Wakeley, this old church, the first 
Methodist church built in America, bought a slave to do the 
sweeping and cleaning of the building, and to perform the 
general duties of sexton. This curious piece of church history 
shows more conclusively than any words would do the complete 
obliviousness that then existed of any wrong in the practice of 
holding slaves, and the great change that took place when the 
wrong was duly exposed. 

5. Still another indication was to be found in the formation 
of societies to promote the abolition of slavery. A society of 
this description, organized in Philadelphia in 1787, was sustained 
by the great names of Benjamin Franklin and Richard Rush. 
Dr. Franklin was president, and Dr. Rush and Tench Coxe, 
secretaries. Its object was “to promote the abolition of slav- 
ery, to relieve the free Negroes unlawfully held in bondage, 
and to improve the condition of the African race.” A sim- 
ilar society in New York had behind it the name and influence 
of John Jay, soon to be Chief-Justice of the United States 
Court. But the change in public sentiment was not confined, 
as we have seen, to the Northern States. It also prevailed 
largely in the States South. Immediately after the war the 
Legislature of Virginia appointed Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Wythe 
a commission to revise the State laws. In the performance of 
their duty the question arose as to what should be the action 
in reference toslavery. After considering the matter and con- 
sulting with friends they agreed to report a clause in favor of 
gradual emancipation. But when the revision was completed, 
and was ready to be presented to the House of Delegates, (1785,) 
Mr. Jefferson had gone to France as minister, and those who 
shared his views thought that the favorable moment had not 
arrived for such a measure, and the clause was stricken from 
the report. 

It thus appears that as the colonies grew slavery grew with 
them, without check or hinderance, till the agitation broke out 
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which preceded the war; that doctrines were then inculcated 
which could not be applied to slavery without destroying it ; 
that the logical tendencies of those doctrines were generally 
perceived and produced a strong effect in all the colonies, and 
that in the North they culminated in such action as swept 
slavery, in due course of time, out of existence. 

The first State to get rid of slavery at a blow was Massachu- 
setts. In 1780 her people adopted a Constitution in which was 
inserted some “ glittering generalities ” about liberty. It does 
not appear that the clause was adopted with any view to the 
uses which it served. It was in the Bill of Rights, and was 
simply a rehearsal of the current views in relation to popular 
liberty. Here are its words: 


All men are born free and equal, and have certain natural, es- 
sential, and inalienable rights, among which may be reckoned 
the right of enjoying and defending their lives and liberties; that 
of xi Hs possessing, and protecting property; in fine, that 
of seeking and obtaining their safety and happiness. 


In the following year some suits, similar to the “liberty 


suits” which have been mentioned, were decided by the lower 
courts—some in one way and some in another. Among them 
was one “for assault and battery and false imprisonment,” 
which was carried up and, in 1783, tried by the Supreme Ju- 
dicial Court. The defense of the master was that the black 
was his slave, and that the beating, etc., were the restraint and 
correction necessary to secure obedience. This was answered 
by citing the clause above quoted from the Bill of Rights. The 
court held that the master had no right to beat or imprison the 
Negro under that provision,* and he was found guilty and fined 
forty shillings. This settled the question of slavery in Massa- 
chusetts, and at the next United States census no slaves were 
registered against that State. 

In 1776 the remaining Northern States, as appears from a 
table in Blake’s “ History of Slavery,” had slaves as follows : 


* The same judges and the same public opinion would have delivered Virginia 
under the Bill of Rights, which stands or stood at the head of the Constitution then 
in force. Its declaration of rights is as follows: “ All men are by nature equally 
free and independent, and have certain inherent rights, of which, when they enter 
into a state of society, they cannot, by any compact, deprive or divest their pos- 
terity, namely, the enjoyment of life, liberty,” ete.—Bigelow’s Constitutions. 
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Rhode Island, 4,373; Connecticut, 5,000; New Hampshire, 
629; New York, 15,000; New Jersey, 7,600; Pennsylvania, 
10,000. 

Vermont, not one of the thirteen original States, passed laws 
against slavery while yet a Territory, in 1777, and was ad- 
mitted as a free State. Maine, also not an original State, was 
under the government of Massachusetts, and her condition in 
regard to slavery followed the action of the parent State. New 
Hampshire, like Massachusetts, had slavery destroyed by a 
clause in her Constitution. Pennsylvania passed an act in 1780 
which forbade the further introduction of slaves, and gave free- 
dom to all that were born in the State after that day. It would 
seem that the new impulse given to liberty was more effective in 
Pennsylvania than in any other State. In 1776 she is reported 
as having 10,000 slaves. Four years later she passed her act for 
gradual emancipation, and when the first census was taken, in 
1790, she had only 3,737 slaves. Connecticut and Rhode Island 
passed similar laws in 1784. New York passed an act for 
gradual emancipation in 1799, when she had 20,000 slaves. In 
1827 she passed a supplementary act, declaring all her slaves 
free on the 4th of July of that year. New Jersey followed the 
example of New York in 1804, but without the supplement. 
She consequently had slaves later than any other State. 

The condition of these States, as to the number of slaves, 
after acts of emancipation were passed, may be learned from 
the table below, made up from the United States census: 


DECREASE OF SLAVERY IN THE NORTH. 


1790. 1800. 1810. 1820. 1830. 1840. 1850, 
Connecticut.... 2,759 951 310 97 ave aidals aid 
New Hampshire 158 8 er osee Nees dalek 

New Jersey.... 11,423 12,422 10,851 7,557 2,254 674 

New York 21,324 20,343 15.017 10,088 mee ‘avs 
Pennsylvania.. 3,737 1,706 795 211 bake Jace 

Rhode Isiand.. 952 381 108 48 110 64 


Such are the facts developed by this simple history. Clearly 
they do not sustain the charges of selfishness and greed which 
are sometimes hurled at the North by heated partisans. Un- 
doubtedly there were cases of fierce opposition and bitter com- 
plaint. Undoubtedly there were some who endeavored to 
make the most of their shattered property, and hurried it off 
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to a market. There were, we know, cases of merchants who 
endeavored “ to turn an honest penny” by pushing the horri- 
ble African slave-trade ; but these cases were few, and against 
the general sentiment of the country. There is nothing more 
certain in the whole range of history than the fact that slavery 
at the North was abolished because of the general conviction 
that it was wrong; that it was contrary to the doctrine of 
natural right; that it was incompatible with republican insti- 
tutions; that it could not be reconciled with Christian morals, 
and was a disgrace to Christian civilization. 

It grew up in the North and in the South under nearly the 
same influences, becoming stronger and stronger as the colonies 
increased in population and wealth, and rooted itself so deeply 
in the habits and interests of the people that practical men 
shrank away from every serious effort to disturb it, till an over- 
whelming public sentiment demanded that it should be swept 
away. It was struck with the same death in the North and in 
the South; but in the South its more vigorous condition and the 
fertilizing influence of cotton carrizd it through, and it recov- 
ered its former strength and power, and went on to wage war 
with its deadly enemy—the free public opinion of the nation. 

This view does not entirely harmonize with the claims of 
the antislavery leaders of Massachusetts, some of whom have 
stoutly maintained that slavery was never legal in that State, 
and was always adverse to the general sentiment of its people. 
It has seemed to us that this view is not sustained by the facts 
current in her history, some of which have been cited in the 
foregoing pages, and that, aside from the ameliorating influ- 
ences of Congregationalism, slavery in Massachusetts was not 
greatly different from slavery in South Carolina. 

3ut if we cannot entirely accept all: the strong claims of Mr. 
Sumner, still less can we accept the distorted pictures drawn 
by passionate partisans in the South. The editor of this 
Quarterly in the preceding number noticed an article in the 
Southern Review, by Rev. J. W. Scott, touching Bishop 
Andrew and the General Conference of 1844, in which he 
quotes Mr. Scott as saying: “These men, whose sires had 
waxed fat on the traffic in human flesh, were now. in hot pur- 
suit of Bishop Andrew for the sin of slave-holding,” ete. It 
need hardly be said that this is the language of passion, and 
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not of criticism. But if such words are to be taken for truth, 
the question arises as to who the men were that thus “ waxed 
fat.” The general tenor of pro-slavery sentiment’ seems to 
have been that slave-holding in the North was an unprofitable 
business, and that slavery died out because it did not pay. 
Hence it was that Mr. Webster protested against any enact- 
ment excluding slavery from certain Territories because it was 
“re-enacting the law of God.” It was not, therefore, the men 
who were so unfortunate as to hold slaves who “had waxed 
fat.” Indeed, the words used pretty plainly imply that Mr. 
Scott referred to those who were engaged in the “ traffic.” But 
there could be no profitable “traffic” in a commodity that 
could not be sold and had no market. It was not, therefore, 
the trade in “human flesh” within the Northern colonies or 
States on which any body “waxed fat.” But there was a 
“traffic” which was profitable, and in which Northern men, to 
some extent, participated. In Massachusetts, for instance, 
with a population of four hundred thousand, there were some 
gamblers, a few thieves, now and then a murderer, and one or 
two slave-merchants. These last fitted out their ships in 
Boston, and sold their cargoes in the West Indies. They took 
the risks and braved the odium of the “ traffic,” just as a gam- 
bler or a house-breaker braves the law; and because it was a 
stench in the public nostril and no honorable man would en- 
gage in it they had a monopoly and undoubtedly “ waxed fat” 
on their trade in “human flesh.” But does the Rev. W. J. 
Scott mean seriously to maintain that all the men in that Gen- 
eral Conference who voted against Bishop Andrew were the 
sons of these freebooting slave-pirates? If he does not, he 
had better reconstruct his words. 

We have said that slavery in the North was abolished from 
principle. It was, in fact, strack down by the conscientious 
convictions of an awakened people, by the overwhelming power 
of public opinion. In Massachusetts it began to decline from 
the day that the “writs of assistance ” were argued. In Penn- 
sylvania, where the action of the Quakers had prepared the 
way, manumissions were even more frequent than in Massa- 
chusetts. The act for gradual emancipation was not passed 
without bitter opposition from a strong minority, but the rapid 
decline that followed shows how strong and general was the 
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sentiment against it. In New York, under the operations of 
the act of 1799, the slaves fell off from 20,000 in 1800 to 
10,000 in 1820. But the decrease was too slow to meet the 
popular demand, and the Legislature, in 1827, struck out the 
balante at a blow. Every-where public sentiment was in favor 
of the speedy overthrow of the system. The people felt that 
the action of the States should be consistent with the platform 
of the nation; and if all men were “created equal,” a part 
should not linger in slavery. If liberty was good for the 
white man, it was good for the black man; if it was hard to 
be oppressed by England, it was still harder to be oppressed 
by a selfish and cruel master; if men had inherent rights as 
against political power, they had also inherent rights as against 
individual tyrants. The argument was irresistible, and_the 
heart of every true man beat in unison with his brain. 





Art. III.—THE CHURCH LYCEUM. 


The Church Lyceum. Its Organization and Management. By Rev. T. B. NEELy, 
A.M. With an Introduction by Bishop Henry W. WarREN, D.D. New York: 
Phillips & Hunt. Cincinnati: Walden & Stowe. 1883. 


Tue chief design of Methodism was the promotion of the spir- 
itual life ; but a movement which was “ cradled in a university ” 
could not be indifferent to the mental culture of the people. 
Its field preaching and its literary institutions have a contem- 
poraneous existence, and both are significant facts in the prog- 
ress of the great evangelical revival. The Academies, Col- 
leges, and Theological Seminaries of Methodism, established 
and supported wherever the denomination has obtained a foot- 
hold, in Europe and America, in civilized and pagan lands, 
tell the story of the devotion of this spiritually aggressive 
Church to the important work of education. 

The provision made by the General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, in 1876, for the organization, on 
each pastoral charge, of a Church Lyceum “for mental im- 
provement” and for other kindred purposes, is in harmony 
with the genius and history of the Methodistie movement. 
The work which we make the text for this article was prepared 
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to explain the origin, aim, and processes of the Church Lyceum, 
and to show its possible value to individuals, to the Church, to 
institutions of learning, and to general society. The book also 
contains many practical suggestions in regard to methods and 
collateral work, which will be useful to pastors and dthers. 
There is a brief “ Introduction” by Reverend Bishop H. W. 
Warren, which, as might be expected, is pointed and positive. 
“The Church,” says the Bishop, “is the school of all schools, 
teaching health, cleanliness, temperance, hardihood, wisdom, ho- 
liness ; that is, perfect manhood.” And Mr. Neely affirms that 
the purpose of the Lyceum “is intellectual, as distinguished from 
that which is specifically called spiritual ;” and, in response to 
the objection that this looks like an attempt to save the world 
by culture, he pertinently says, “It is not an effort to save by 
culture, but to culture the saved, or those who may be saved.” 
The apprehension that the Lyceum may interfere with the 
regular religious work of the Church has some good ground on 
which to rest ; and the fear will, in some cases, become a fact, 
if the organization be not kept well in hand by the Quarterly 
Conference. 

There are those who object to this scheme of popular Church 
education as likely to impart only loose, general information, 
without accuracy or thoroughness, which will mislead and be- 
tray rather than discipline and develop. The objection would 
have force if it were designed to substitute the Lyceum for 
the Academy and College, or to make it the end instead of the 
beginning of an intellectual career. It is probable that an 
enthusiast in the cause, like Mr. Neely, may expect altogether 
too much from the Lyceum, and it is certain that it will have 
to be thoroughly worked to produce the ‘satisfactory results 
which he contemplates. But we have no question that its in- 
fluence will be salutary so far as it extends, and that very posi- 
tive good may be realized. Pope’s celebrated couplet, 


“A little learning is a dangerous thing: 
Drink deep, or taste not, the Pierian spring,” 





is essentially false. “ A little learning” is not “a dangerous 
thing,” if it be real learning. If a man thinks that he knows 
a language because he has mastered its alphabet, or if he is led 
to believe that 24+ 2=5, or that 5 — 2=4, the results may be 
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disastrous. The unfortunate outcome is not, however, to be 
attributed to his knowledge, but to his ignorance. All learning 
is restricted, to begin with, and the wisest man’s acquisitions 
are inconsiderable compared with the wide domain of knowl- 
edge. “A little learning” excites an intense thirst for deeper 
draughts from “the Pierian spring.” It is only absolute ig- 
norance which is content—only bias and perversion which are 
dangerous. Knowledge is more than accumulation ; it is aspi- 
ration. It feeds the mind, to be sure, but it also kindles de- 
sire. Its greatest benefit is its awakening power. It clears 
the mental vision, and it widens, at the same time, the circle 
of observation. What it gives is a prophecy of what it has 
to bestow. That something, however little, has been actu- 
ally learned, reveals our possibilities, and demonstrates that. 
to the magic touch of our persistent research every gateway 
of knowledge will swing open in all the boundless universe 
of God. 

The great necessity, in order to the success of the Church 
Lyceum, and, indeed, of our whole educational work, is that 
the ministers and members of our denomination should real- 
ize that mental cultivation is manifestly the design of God, and, 
therefore, unmistakably a Christian duty. 

The mental constitution which we possess indicates the 
Divine will in this regard. The mind is capable of acquiring 
knowledge, of receiving discipline, and of being enriched by 
cultivation. It must, therefore, have been the design of God 
that the powers and faculties of our intellectual natures should 
be improved by study and trained for usefulness. A being 
made in the image of God—that is, in some sense, in the si- 
militude of God—is under the highest conceivable obligation 
to make the most of his endowments, resources, and oppor- 
tunities, to know and serve his Creator and Benefactor. 

The whole process of the great salvation which God _ has: 
given us is stimulative to the mental faculties. Men must 
“reason,” “consider,” “ask,” “seek,” “strive,” “ contend,” 


“watch,” and “ endure,” with patient perseverance, in order to 
obtain the crown of life. The general rule of Gospel acquisi- 
tion is expressed by the wise man, in the inspired declaration : 
“Tf thou criest after knowledge, and liftest up thy voice for 
understanding ; if thou seekest her as silver, and searchest for 


Fourts Series, Vor. XXXV.—43 
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her as for hid treasures; then shalt thou understand the fear of 
the Lord and find the knowledge of God.”* The very con- 
ditions of God’s promises of mercy and grace demand mental 
activity, and show that it is the Divine will that our intellec- 
tual powers be cultivated. We are bound to know God and 
to be like him—to know ourselves, our relations, duties, and 
privileges. 

The apostolic injunctions, “Give attendance to reading, to 
exhortation, to doctrine,” and “Study to show thyself ap- 
proved unto God, a workman that needeth not to be ashamed, 
rightly dividing the word of truth,”’+ are precepts which con- 
cern not only evangelists, but all Christian workers. Every 
argument in favor of ministerial education applies, if not 
with equal force, yet as certainly and conclusively, in favor of 
Christian education. We need, for the greatest prosperity of 
the Church, cultured men, not only in the pulpit, but also in 
the pews, in the Sunday-school, in the official bodies, and in all 
the active relations of life. Can it be doubted, then, that it is 
the will of God that every follower of the Lord Jesus im- 
prove his mental powers to the fullest extent of his opportu- 
nities? Ought not a Christian to be, in every particular, the 
highest style of man? And is it not manifest that He who is 
the author of mind, as well as heart, may be as truly served 
with the intellect as with the emotions ¢ 

A Christian ought to cultivate his mind, that he may more 
clearly comprehend the revelations of God, in the material uni- 
verse, in the government of the world, in the written Word, 
and in the oftice and work of the Holy Spirit. Ruskin com- 
plained, some years ago, of “the stern impossibility of getting 
any thing understood that required patience to understand.” 
We need not marvel at this statement, or at its pertinent ap- 
plication to modern society; for “patience to understand” is 
the ripe fruit of mental discipline and culture. The compre- 
hension of any important truth requires this “ patience ”—this 
attitude of persistent, painstaking thought. How many of 
the most thrilling utterances and powerful appeals and moni- 
tions of the pulpit and of the religions press are largely, if 
not entirély, lost, because the doctrines and sentiments pre- 
sented are not held before the mind and considered in all their 

* Prov. ii, 3-5. +1 Tim. iv, 13, and 2 Tim. ii, 15. 
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facts and relations, till the half-inspired, or, it may be, wholly 
inspired, truth rises into clearness of view !—rises, not like an 
exhalation, but as a continent emerges from ocean depths and 
mists, grand and imposing in outline and magnitude. 

God has placed us in a universe which is a miracle of beauty 
and splendor. There are perfections and adaptations and util; 
ities in God’s works which our heavenly Father must be 
pleased to have us observe and admire. “Some years ago,” 
says an English essayist, “in passing through the cells of the 
Grand Chartreuse, noticing that the window of each apart- 
ment looked across the little garden of its inhabitant to the 
wall of the cell opposite, and commanded no other view, I 
asked the monk beside me why the window was not rather 
made on the side of the cell whence it would open to_ the 
solemn fields of the Alpine valley. ‘We do not come here,’ 
he replied, ‘to look at the mountains.’” Such is the monastic 
spirit; and such teachings may be in harmony with a system 
which holds that “ignorance is the mother of devotion ;” but 
such was not the strain of the Psalmist when he sung, “O 
Lord, how manifold are thy works! in wisdom hast thou 
made them all;” nor is this monkish declaration after the 
manner of Jesus who showed to his disciples, in mountains 
and seas, in the earth and in the heavens, and even in the grass 
and flowers of the field, the tokens and signs of the care and 
love of a wise and merciful Father. There are visions and 
voices of God in his works and in his providence; but they 
are a sealed volume to us, except we have eyes to see, and ears 
’ to hear, and faculties to understand. 

Christianity, moreover, is the religion of a book, of an an- 
cient book, of a Book of books; of a book written in languages 
which are no longer living languages; of a book which is his- 
toric, biographic, dogmatic, narrational, poetic, epistolary, and 
apocalyptic ; of a book which reveals God, announces creation, 
celebrates redemption, declares human relations, duties, and 
privileges, discloses a world beyond the grave, and points the 
way to life and immortality. Is it possible that such a book 
can be comprehended without research and reflection? Since 
God has thus revealed his mind and purpose to our race, is it 
not plainly his will that men should study and understand 
these sacred Oracles? With a Bible in his hand, can any 
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Christian fail to discern his obligation to cultivate, to the 
utmost, all his rational powers ¢ 

The Holy Spirit, it may be claimed, is given to enlighten 
our minds, and to teach us the things of God. But the Holy 
Spirit never imparts any new truth; he sanctifies us through 
the Word; he shows the startling significance and appropriate 
applications of the truth which we have learned, and he brings 
all essential things to our remembrance. The Holy Spirit, 
however, does not enrich the barren mind, does not supply the 
wastes of indolence and inefficiency, and does not honor igno- 
rance and stupidity. And no marvel; for ignorance is the 
mildew of piety, the source of, superstition, and the bane of 
progress. God honors intelligence, and the industry, self- 
denial, and perseverance which render it possible, when the 
knowledge and discipline thus secured are consecrated to Christ 
and to the work of the world’s redemption. “The most de- 
vout and useful men,” says an eloquent Wesleyan Methodist, 
“that have ever served the Lord Jesus Christ in our commu- 
nity have been men of sound and varied scholarship.” Is it 
not evident, from all these considerations, that mental culture 
must be regarded as a Christian duty? and do not nature, 
Providence, Scripture, and the Holy Spirit unite in demanding 
its performance 4 

Mental culture is a condition of wide usefulness, especially 
in a cultured age, and is, therefore, an unmistakable Christian 
obligation. There are two conditions of usefulness—character 
and consecration ; mental culture creates and exalts character, 
and leads indirectly to consecration ; for although mental and 
moral culture may be divorced, they are naturally allied. 
“Studies,” says Bacon, “serve for delight, for ornament, and 
for ability.” “The momentum of a body depends on its weight 
and velocity; if the former be less, the latter may be more, 
and so a given result be secured. But it is the special felicity 
of mental culture that it produces both weight and velocity ; 
or, in other words, it adds to our resources and to our skill in 
their use. It develops reason, broadens observation, quickens 
reflection, and intensifies our conceptions of right, duty, and 
holiness ; and so increases the domain and power of conscience. 
It enables us to discern the proper objects of individual 
choice, reveals the moral quality of conduct, makes manifest 
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the attractions of virtue and the repulsiveness of vice, shows 
the identity of duty and interest, and furnishes powerful 
motives to rectitude and purity. Prejudice, bigotry, local 
and sectional animosities, partisan bitterness, antipathies of 
nations and races, and all wars and persecutions begun and 
continued in the name of religion, are born of ignorance and 
depravity. Mental culture, therefore, must combine with 
Christian principle to produce elevation of mind, breadth of 
view, regard for intellectual freedom, reverence for individual 
conscience, and discernment of the great facts of human broth-’ 
erhood and of our equal relation to our Father in heaven. 
An increase of light scatters the mists and fogs, and, by reveal- 
ing, destroys many enormities and crimes. Not only phantoms 
and ghouls, but specters of sin and shame, not imaginary but 
real, disappear with the breaking of the morning, and perish 
in the radiance of the day. Intelligence will secure vigilance, 
a quick perception of wrong, and earnest endeavors to prevent 
or to remove it. All the activities of the Church require 
knowledge and the ripest fruits of culture; in other words, 
they require discipline, development, and scholarly endow- 
ments. It is only through these agencies that great results are 
accomplished. As Goldwin Smith has said, “Cultivation 
without force may be impotent, but force without cultivation 
is blind. Force without cultivation has produced great effects 
for the time, but only cultivated men have left their mark 
upon the world.” 

It needs intelligence to perceive the needs of the Church 
and of a perishing race; and our clearness of discernment will 
measure the depth of our emotions, and determine the extent 
of our activities. Faith in God and in the possibly glorious 
future of men is essential to sacrifice, and to arduous en- 
deavors; and faith must rest on a sure foundation of knowl- 
edge, acquired by study or revelation. The aggregate of in- 
formation requisite to Christian usefulness demands ceaseless 
mental operation. The work of the Church is immensely im- 
portant. It is the growth of the centuries; it is sanctioned 
by historic examples; it is warranted by the highest reason ; 
it is imposed by the authority of the Almighty; it concerns 
races and generations; and it contemplates nothing less than 
the salvation of lost men. Can such a work be successfully 
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performed without the highest type of training and develop- 
ment? “ Restraint of discipline,’ says Edmund Burke, “em- 
ulation, examples of virtue and of justice, form the edu- 
cation of the world.” Christian manhood, then, is the great 
reformatory and evangelizing power—the mightiest factor, 
next to the immediate agency of the Holy Spirit, for human 
regeneration. We must not only be Christians, but we must 
also persuade others to become Christians; and the Gospel, we 
may be certain, will not be helped by our ignorance and insuf- 
ficiency. There are opportunities for usefulness, for grand 
and glorious achievements, which must be forever lost to us, 
except we have thoroughly trained and cultivated faculties, 
energized and electrified by the Holy Spirit, with which to 
engage in evangelical work. The best things can be done in 
the Master’s cause only with the best weapons, polished and 
perfected in the best manner. “Knowledge shall be in- 
creased,” is a characteristic of the Millennial Age. It is also 
said, “ Wisdom and knowledge shall be the stability of thy 
times, and strength of salvation.” Wisdom and knowledge are 
inseparable in strong and stable Christian character. When 
they are sundered, only disastrous results follow. Intelligence 
without piety dethrones God, while piety without intelligence 
debases man. The one produces infidelity, the other super- 
stition. But piety and intelligence, the fear of God, and the 
knowledge of the forces and powers of the universe, develop 
the perfect Christian, and secure the conditions of widest use- 
fulness. 

Christian culture, so far as the individual is concerned, 
means an increase of his capacity, and an increased disposi- 
tion to employ his powers for the well-being of mankind. 
For society, it means a growth of all its resources ; an increase 
of wealth; the harmony of diverse interests; capacity to make 
field, forest, mine, earth, and ocean, the near and the remote, 
contribute to human sustenance and happiness; a greater 
strength and glory of manly character; more refined and ele- 
gant homes; happier children, nobler youth, a wiser maturity, 
and a more peaceful and golden old age. For the Church, 
it means a richly furnished ministry and an intelligent and 
useful membership, a clearer comprehension of the needs of 
the world and multiplied activities for human redemption. 
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The religion of the Bible demands culture. Its holy oracles 
must be explained, its historic records must be examined in 
the light of a searching criticism, and its sublime dogmas must 
be upheld despite the antagonisms of a speculative philosophy. 
The friends and advocates of the Christian system must be 
prepared to show the relation which the Church sustains to 
human governments, to the increase of civilization, to the pro- 
motion of genuine reforms, and to the progress of the race, in 
the overthrow, by Gospel agencies, of despotism, idolatry, and 
all barbarous and degrading practices and institutions. The 
sword of the Spirit needs to be wielded by skillful hands, and 
to be directed by cultured brains. The heaviest artillery is 
demanded for the service of the armies of our King. Every 
advance of the Church is met by trained, cultured, and kber- 
ally endowed foes. Indeed, the bulwarks of sacred truth are 
constantly and vigorously assailed with every weapon which 
can be found in the armories of history, science, and philosophy. 
If the Church does not place in the hands of the on-coming 
generations all the forces and appliances of Christian culture, 
infidelity will rear his ghastly throne above the sepulcher of 
our most cherished hopes, and a wave of barbarism will over- 
flow and desolate all lands with a tide of death. 

Mental culture promotes human happiness, and it is the 
will of God that his creatures should be happy. The joy of 
the acquisition of knowledge, of the exercise of our highest 
faculties, and of esthetic discernment in the realms of litera- 
ture and art, is, unlike the joy of worldly success and of sen- 
sual gratifications, a rapture which is akin to the pleasures of 
beneficence and religion. The richest springs of enjoyment 
are unsealed and quickened into a perpetual flow by the culti- 
vation of the mind. Indeed, the permanence of mental ac- 
quirements, and the constant means of usefulness and happi- 
ness which they furnish, are arguments in their favor too 
weighty to be disregarded. Mental cultivation renders its 
happy possessor quite independent of external conditions. 
Without wealth, or place, or power, the mind, enriched by 
knowledge and trained to activity, has unfailing resources 
within itself. Whether at home or abroad, in youth or in age, 
in solitude or in society, such a mind is always in the domain 
of usefulness and rational enjoyment. The works and won- 
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ders of God’s universe and government, the facts and laws 
which relate to things and powers, the treasures of the inspired 
Word and the mysteries of redemption, the realizations of the 
present and the anticipations of the future—these are the heri- 
tage of the mind which has mastered knowledge, acquired dis- 
cipline, and tasted the sweets of a genuine Christian culture. 
As Milton sings: 

“ How charming is divine philosophy ! 

Not harsh and crabbed as dull fools suppose, 

But musical as is Apollo’s lute ; 


And a perpetual feast of nectared sweets, 
Where no crude surfeit reigns.” 


“What are lands and seas and skies to civilized men,” in- 
quires New England’s greatest orator and statesman, “ without 
society, without knowledge, without morals, without relig- 
ious culture?” Mental and moral development, as indicated 
in this extract, are closely allied, and furnish the basis of soci- 
ciety and the sources of satisfaction to civilized men. “Where 
there is no sound reason,” says a philosopher, “ there can be no 
real virtue ;” that is, in order to virtue, there must be under- 
standing, and the power of intelligent choice. If, then, virtue 
is necessary to happiness, the relative value of mental culture 
is obvious. How often do uninstructed Christian men severely 
suffer from misapprehensions and superstitious fears! They 
walk, so far as their mental constitution is concerned, “ in the 
vanity of their mind, having the understanding darkened, be- 
ing alienated from the life of God through the ignorance that 
is in them, because of the blindness of their heart.”* They 
cannot readily distinguish sin from error, transgression from 
infirmity, or the darkness of guilt from the clouds of ignorance. 
But mental culture informs the understanding, restrains the 
passions, enlightens ‘the conscience, disciplines the affections, 
and harmonizes all our powers and faculties. It delivers us 
from many a corroding fear, many an ensnaring doubt, and 
many an artful device of our great adversary. By its present 
and powerful aid we are often enabled to “put to silence 
the ignorance of foolish men.” + 

The work of Christian culture is a work of patriotism, as 
well as a work of religion. An ignorant people cannot remain 

* Eph. iv, 17, 18. +1 Pet, ii, 15. 
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a free people. The safety of the nation, and so of all landed 
and bonded estates, is in the liberal, thorough, and general dis- 
cipline and development of its citizens. Christian culture, 
therefore, lies at the very basis of representative government, 
and of the hopes of the race. It is on the foundation of char- 
acter in individuals—character produced by culture, in the fam- 
ily, in the Sabbath-school, in the Church Lyceum, in the Semi- 
nary, and in the College—that the pillars of empire are reared. 
“There are many Americans,” says Rev. R. W. Dale, in his 
“Impressions of America,” published in the Nineteenth Cent- 
ury, “as there are many Englishmen, who have not yet 
learned that in claiming the right to govern themselves, they 
have accepted the responsibility of doing their part toward 
maintaining a just and wise and vigorous government.” An 
education of all classes in political duties is a necessity of the 
Republic. It is too much to expect that the secular schools 
alone can successfully accomplish this work. The pulpit, 
the Church, the Sunday-school, the mission teacher, the press, 
the Lyceum, the home, must take part in the grand movement 
for Christian cultivation. The government will escape its 
perils if citizens generally are intelligent and virtuous, and 
realize their solemn responsibilities; but it is a stupendous 
matter to raise up a nation of sovereigns, capable of acting 
without passion or prejudice, in the great exigencies of peace 
and war. It belongs to us as Christians to carry the princi- 
ples of Christ’s kingdom into all the duties and relations of 
life. The purity of society can be secured in no other way. 
To apply morals to national concerns, and to secure, through 
law and its administration, the happiness of mankind, are not 
only special necessities of our time and land, but they are 
grand achievements for any people, at any period. The most 
memorable incidents and epochs in our past history have re- 
sulted from the infusion into public affairs of the irrepressible 
forces of justice, morality, and beneficence—forces which are 
the product of Christian culture. In other words, they were 
the golden fruit of mental training and of Christian doctrine 
and experience. 

The great need of the Church is a sanctified scholarship—the 
consecration to God of mental culture and attainments. Learn- 
ing is not necessarily the handmaid of piety. Many times it 
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is the inspiration and support of doubt and disbelief. Particu- 
lar truths may be so taught as to engender, on the whole, a 
blighting skepticism. The great facts and laws of the universe 
may be so combined and presented as to foster naturalism, 
and to discredit spiritual existence. One may be so blinded 
by a false system that he can walk through the splendid cor- 
ridors of creation, and not discern the Creator. At the fount- 
ains of Helicon many a youth drinks in the poison of infidel- 
ity. In the groves of the Academy he learns a deceptive and 
corrupting philosophy. He climbs the steeps of Parnassus, 
but he fails to discern the glory of God shining in the heav- 
ens. He listens to Plato and Aristotle, but he hears not the 
words of Jesus, the Supreme Teacher, “the Prime and Blos- 
som of the race.” In all the voices of creation, he discerns 
not the voice of Him who “spake and it was done,” who “ com- 
manded and it stood fast.” The lessons of history do not teach 
him the grandest of all lessons—the lesson of a wise, watchful, 
and eternal providence. Despite all his acquisitions, he is 
abeoc, an atheist, “without God in the world.” His studies 
have not brought him into the realm of the highest culture, 
where the beauty of the Lord is discerned. He has compassed 
the whole diapason of Nature’s scale, but he has not caught the 
highest note—the note of redemption ; he has not listened to 
the divinest melody—the melody of the heavens. 

Not discerning God in human affairs, he is, notwithstanding 
his accumulations of knowledge, ignorant of the world, inca- 
pable of comprehending the drift of things, the currents and 
courses of the progress of the race, the mighty impulses of re- 
demption in the growth and development of communities and 
nations. He is not able, therefore, to keep step with the mu- 
sic of the world’s march in the realization of its highest ideals. 
He lacks adaptation to life, and is incapable of conquering a 
genuine success. He is not a helper to his fellows, but a hin- 
deranceand a burden. His doubts cloud the heavens, his fears 
chill the atmosphere, and his infidel speculations blight and 
blast every thing beautiful and ennobling in life. So far as 
his knowledge is power, it is a power of evil. Service to man 
is not to be expected of him; for he has no worthy concep- 
tion of the dignity and value of a Christ-redeemed soul. 

It is this class of men which bring learning into reproach. 
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Their scholarship is infernal in its prostitution, and their genius 
is set on fire of hell. In the courts, in Congress, in business, 
in literature, in art, in every walk of life, high and low, these 
men scheme mischief, breed corruption, organize rings, de- 
bauch morals, and defile, by pretense of favor, patriotism, re- 
ligion, and all holiest things. Cultured wickedness, in a word, 
is pre-eminently satanic, as the whole history of civilized man 
proves. A sirocco is not so blasting, a simoom is not so deadly, 
a famine is not so fearful, as the wide-spread desolation of in- 
fidel thought, presented by trained minds, with the charms of 
learning, eloquence, and song, employing all the stores of 
knowledge and all the forces of discipline for the perversion 
of the truth, the weakening of faith, the degeneration of the 
race, and the destruction of society. . 
Now, when rare attainments in science and charming literary 
gifts are used to discredit the Christian revelation, it is no time 
to yield to the sway of ignorance, no time to cherish dogma- 
tism or sectarianism, and no time to rail at culture and scholarly 
research as being inimical to the faith of the Gospel. On the 
contrary, while we guard ourselves and guard our youth from 
an insinuating skepticism, we must seek sedulously those fount- 
ains of learning which flow fast by the oracles of God. The 
only sufficient antidote to a skeptical scholarship is a sanctified 
scholarship. It is the uncultivated and ill-informed whose 
misguided feet are caught in the meshes of infidelity. Ifa 
lack of knowledge suggests doubt, an increase of knowledge will 
remove it. The more skepticism there is in a community, the 
more the truth of God, scientific, philosophic, and theologie, 
needs to be diffused. There is no conflict between science and 
revelation, and none are so conscious of this truth as those who 
are familiar with the facts and laws of the natural world, and 
also with the spiritual domain of faith and experience. More 
knowledge, more research, more discipline; more humility, 
more consecration, more power with God in prayer, more 
comfort of the Holy Spirit—this is the defense, the victory, 
and the glory of the Christian Church. Good books and 
periodicals, thoughtful, scientific, devout, must be widely 
scattered and diligently read and pondered. The Christian 
man who does not read must be relatively unintelligent, and 
correspondingly narrowed in his realm of usefulness. An 
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unreading Church, in a reading age, must go to the very rear 
rank of moral forces; and it will even be found in opposition 
to some of the grandest of Christian movements. This zs a 
reading age. Infidel books, magazines, newspapers, and tracts, 
not all of them coarse, vulgar, and repulsive, but many of 
them learned, polished, and persuasive, and well calculated to 
deceive and betray, are scattered by the millions throughout 
this land and in all lands. The most dangerous ideas and 
sentiments, calculated to subvert and destroy society itself, are 
thus diffused through communities and nations. This litera- 
ture is the more dangerous because it is plausible and attract- 
ive, tinged with romance and adorned with classical allusions ; 
because it assumes to speak with the wisdom of the schools, 
claims to interpret the great facts of history, employs the dis 
coveries and conclusions of science and philosophy for its own 
perverted purposes; teaches doubt by suggestion, and destroys 
confidence by insinuation ; assails the Church in a pretended 
concern for humanity, impugns religion in the name of reason, 
and blasphemously denies God because of an affected regard 
for morality and virtue. What, then, is our remedy and duty ? 
We must print and circulate good books—books which not 
only flash with the scintillations of genius, but which also 
throb and glow with the power and fire of the Holy Ghost. 
We must exalt that system of science and philosophy which 
casts no disparaging reflections on the Christian doctrines, and 
indulges in no sneers at the world’s Redeemer. We must de- 
vote our means and energies to the work of personal improve- 
ment, and consecrate our ripest culture on the altars of a Chris- 
tian civilization. The highest scholarship must be sanctified 
to God and to the work of human redemption. This is the 
grandest field which opens to our godly endeavors. From the 
sanctities of our homes, from the sacred inclosure of our Sun- 
day-schools, from the hallowed places of our Church Lyceums, 
and from the halls of our Christian colleges, must come forth 
the daring and enthusiastic knights of the Cross, not to rescue 
the Holy Land from the infidel, but to bring the nations of the 
earth into the grand symposium of the Gospel. 

Two practical conclusions remain to be stated : 

1. It is every man’s duty to make the most of himself, to 
seize all opportunities for mental culture and growth, to use 
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books, papers, lectures, associations, and all kindred facilities 
for his improvement, to study diligently the Holy Scriptures 
with an earnest purpose of comprehension.and edification, and 
to pray believingly for the presence and power of the Holy 
Spirit to sanctify all knowledge and discipline to his growth, 
development, usefulness, and happiness. 

Especially is this the duty of every member of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church; for the spirit of the denomination, 
from the inception of the grand movement, has been, first, 
salvation by faith in Jesus Christ ; and, secondly, the best pos- 
sible culture and development, aud the wisest and most prac- 
tical use of every talent, whether of endowment or opportu- 
nity, for the advancement of the Redeemer’s kingdom in the 
earth. Its schools, periodicals, Book Concerns, and educational 
organizations have precisely this significance. “The higher 
education of her youth” is an avowed disciplinary object of 
the Church; and the necessity of seminaries, colleges, and 
regular educational contributions is recognized and enforced. 
The “Church Lyceum,” a local but important agency, has for 
its aim “mental improvement,” provision for schools and li- 
braries, the dissemination of religious literature, assistance for 
young men called to the ministry in obtaining an education, 
and, generally, tlie fullest ministration which the Church can 
offer “to the varied nature of man.” That particular society 
exhibits practical wisdom, and will reap a golden harvest, which 
makes the completest use of these provisions. The youth will 
be attracted and instructed, the charms of social comminglings 
will be added to the pleasures of intellectual pursuits, and the 
paths of learning, like those of holiness, will be directed toward 
the Zion of God. All will be interested, saved from frivolous 
and corrupting associations, refined in thonght and feeling, 
and allied by pleasant and profitable intercourse to the Chris- 
tion Church ; and some, without doubt, will be drawn, not only 
to the lease of God, but also to the altar of prayer, will be 
changed in heart and life, and will 

“by due steps aspire 
To lay their just hands on that golden key 
That opes the palace of eternity.” 

2. The Church of Christ, which has been the conservator 

of knowledge in the days of greatest darkness, which saved 
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ancient learning from founder and wreck in a turbulent sea, 
which has always gained her surest victories in uplifting and 
enlightening men, needs now, more than at any period in the 
past, to ascend every summit of science, to explore every field 
of knowledge, to speak in every dialect of culture, to use the 
facts in every domain of learning, to convert every invention 
and discovery into a resource of power, to rear her battlements 
on every beetling crag of philosophy, and to fill every realm 
of art and song with the brightness of her creations and the 
melody of her sacred hymns. 





Art. IV.—SOME HISTORIC PLACES OF METHODISM. 


Foremost of these places is Epworth, where the leader of the 
second Reformation first drew breath. In the flat lands of 
Lincolnshire, where in winter the eye fell on dreary wastes of 
water, and in summer ague reigned supreme, stood the poor 


parish town of Epworth. 

The minister was that “rugged and granitic man,” Samuel 
Wesley, who fought hard against poverty within doors and 
against “the rabble of his parish without.” In those days local 
politics ran high, and Samuel took sides. The other side 
fought him with weapons of the baser sort, and took full 
revenge on “the parson.” They stabbed his cows, cut off his 
dog’s leg, broke down his doors, drummed under his window 
at night to ruffle him as he wrote sermons; they stole his 
grain, burned his flax, and twice set fire to his house. Few 
men worked harder, few fared harder. But he stood his 
ground, and when timid friends urged him to give up, he said, 
“No, ’tis like a coward to desert my post because the enemy 
fire thick upon me.” And so he held on, preached truth boldly, 
and eked ont a scant living by parish rates and the writing of 
multitudinous, if not immortal, verses, over which thoughts 
and pen ran so rapidly that a day’s work of two hundred lines 
was an easy task. Thrown into prison for a trifling debt, he 
lay in confinement three months. But even there he was far 
less concerned for himself than for his “ poor lambs left in the 
midst of so many wolves.” His brave heart did not sink, and 
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he wrote with spirit, and even humor, to the Archbishop of 
York, that he expected to do far more good preaching in his 
new parish than in the old one. , 

To this man of firm nerve and iron will was joined a help- 
meet ranking foremost among “ elect ladies.” 

Susannah Annesley, the youngest daughter among twenty- 
five children, in girlhood, in womanhood, in motherhood, in 
age and feebleness, was a woman such as this world is rarely 
blessed with. Think of a girl of thirteen examining and 
settling for herself the points of difference between Church- 
men and Dissenters—and, with full knowledge of all her dis- 
tinguished father had suffered as a Non-conformist, becoming 
a zealous Churchwoman. : 

In Epworth parsonage, amid the scenes and sufferings just 
alluded to, the mother of nineteen children, all blessed with 
grace of person and rare intellectual gifts, she brought out the 
rich treasures of her great soul. There is not an aspect of 
female character in which she is not a model. Cheerful in all 
fortune, good or ill, following to the grave nine beautiful 
lambs of her fold, selling her little trinkets and slipping the 
rings from her fingers to feed and comfort her husband in 
prison, ordering her household with a precision of Christian 
rules that tolerated no deviation, leading the minds of her 
children upward with a patience that amazes all fretful and 
impatient mothers, she was a living benediction in that humble 
household. 

What a lesson we have in that family seene, when the irritable 
Samuel asked her, snappishly, “ Why do you tell that boy the 
same thing twenty times over?” “ Because,” said the wise wom- 
an, “ nineteen times were not enough.” See her holding service 
in the kitchen for the poor of the parish while her husband is 
absent, reading the most awakening sermons with sweet, wom- 
anly eloquence to the crowd of eager listeners, and gently lead. 
ing them to the Fountain of Life. Note her answer to her 
husband’s letter of rebuke, when his stupid curate, who could 
not interest the people, had reported to him that his wife was 
holding unlawful conventicles: “If you do after all (she had 
in her letter defended her course unanswerably) think fit to 
dissolve this assembly, do not tell me you desire it, for that 
will not satisfy my conscience. But send me your positive 
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command in such full and express terms as may absolve me 
from all guilt and punishment for neglecting this opportunity 
of doing good when you and I shall appear before the grand 
and awful tribunal of our Lord Jesus Christ ”—words and 
sentiments worthy of a loyal wife and a Christian woman. 

The rarest and richest gifts were bound up in the character 
of the mother of the Wesleys. Her portraits show a classic 
beauty of face and form, while dignity, firmness, gentleness, 
strong common sense, far-seeing sagacity, clear penetration, 
and intense religious fervor blend and form a model for the 
study of all who can reverence one of the noblest works of 
God—a Christian mother. She has been well described as 
“a queen uncrowned and saintly :” 


“Not perfect, nay, but full of tender wants; 
No angel, but a dearer being, all dipt 

In angelic instincts; breathing Paradise; 
Interpreter between the gods and men 

Who looked all native to her place, and yet 
On tiptoe seemed to touch upon a sphere 
Too great to tread.” 


The crowning scene in this rare life was reached when it 
was yielded up in the room fitted up for her by her son John 
in the old Foundry. As the noble woman felt death draw 
near, she calmly said, “ Children, as soon as I am released, sing 
a hymn of praise to God.” 

That old rectory, with its peaked and thatched roof; its 
mysterious noises from the visits of “ Old Jeffrey,” as the chil- 
dren called the familiar ghost, which and its pranks Isaac 
Taylor explains to his own satisfaction, at least, by his conceit 
of “idiotic creatures” of the spiritual world, “ not more intel- 
ligent than apes or pigs,” which “by some mischance are 
thrown over their proper limits and disport themselves among 
things palpable, and go to the extent of their tether in freaks 
of bootless mischief ;” the fire at midnight when John Wes- 
ley was six years old, from which he was saved by one man 
standing on the shoulders of another and dragging him from 
the window just as the roof crashed in, which scene so im- 
pressed itself on the imagination of the thoughtful child that 
in manhood he kept it ever before him by the motto on his 
seal: “Is not this a brand plucked from the burning?” 
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And Epworth church-yard, with its strange and awe-inspir- 
ing scenes, what a place it holds in Methodist history! There 
for eight successive nights John Wesley stood on his father’s 
tomb in the midst of a great multitude and preached with 
amazing power. “While I was speaking,” he says of one oc- 
casion, “several dropped down as dead; and among the rest 
such a cry was heard of sinners groaning for the righteousness 
of faith as almost drowned my voice.” 

Such was Epworth, never to be forgotten, for it cradled John 
Wesley, the prince of preachers in modern times, and Charles 
Wesley, the prince of Christian hymn writers for all time. 

London is full of sacred places. In the west rises the 
mausoleum where rest beneath turret and tower in the aisles 
and chapels of the venerable pile the bones of kings and nobles, 
philosophers, poets, and statesmen renowned in English story. 
In the east stands the gloomy tower where the best and brav- 
est have languished in cell and dungeon and found exit from 
earth and its sorrows beneath the headsman’s ax. 

In Smithfield, where thousands now rush daily to the vast 
meat-market, thousands once gathered around the blazing fires 
of persecution, while the souls of undaunted witnesses to the 
true faith ascended in the flames. 

The memories that cluster about such shrines can never per- 
ish. The light that broke from them in the midst of dense 
moral darkness can never grow dim. But to me the historic 
places of Methodism have as rich memories and as strong a 
light. The achievements in war and peace, of Raleigh and 
Nelson, of Wellington and Burke, of Peel and Palmerston, all 
combined have not done for England and for the world what 
the Wesleys and Methodism have done. For without the re- 
forming, renewing, and restraining power of their preaching on 
the ignorant and degraded masses of the English people, nei- 
ther the eloquence of Burke nor the sword of Wellington: 
could have saved that country from the red dragon of the: 
French Revolution. 

Near to Smithfield stands the famous old Charter-honse to: 
which the loyal Methodist may well make pilgrimage. It was: 
at first, and hence its name, a monastery of the Carthusian 
monks, and fell, with more than a thousand other such houses 
of various monkish orders, under the wrath of that royal and! 

Fourtu Series, Vor, XXXV.—44 
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incomparable monster, Henry VIII. It came, by gift or pur- 
chase, into the possession of the great house of the Howards, 
and after varying fortunes was bought by “Thomas Sutton, 
merchant of London, of the Earl of Suffolk,” who founded 
there his famous school for boys and his asylum for decayed 
gentlefolks. 

A hundred years after the death of Sutton, John Wesley, a 
frail, delicate boy of ten years, entered as a scholar under the 
patronage of the great Duke of Buckingham, Lord Chamber- 
lain of the royal household. It was a sad place to thrust such 
a child into, fresh and untainted from the Epworth family. 
The gloomy cloisters were still there, “ brick-built and grimy 
with traditions of monks’ cells and a ghost-like smell,” with an 
evil fame for small boys and even larger ones, “for did not 
a prior and five of his monks lie buried in the spot known and 
dreaded as ‘ Middle Briers?’?” Wesley went in as a gown-boy 
among a set of urchins described by a chronicler, with perhaps 
undue latitude, as “ well-bred, pleasant, idle, and ignorant,” 
and according to the fashion of the times was soon arrayed in 
gown-boy’s uniform. <A sort of jacket, which was waistcoat 
as well, trousers of dark blue stuff, shirt and socks, and a pair of 
stout shoes known as “ gowsers” completed the Charter-house 
toilet. 

Among the boys of the different houses, and especially among 
the gown-boys, discipline was left almost wholly to the boys 
themselves. They regulated the fights, and had a rough time 
generally. The type of the Charter-house boys was distinctly 
marked. They had an independence and a distrust of author- 
ity that they asserted in more ways than one, and one of these 
ways was the filching of the meat-ration from the small boys 
by the big fellows. John Wesley was a victim of this Char- 
ter-house etiquette. For five years his food was little more 
than bread, but he kept his health by faithfully obeying his 
father’s command to race every morning three times around 
the garden. 

There is a tradition that yet lingers, to the effect that Wesley, 
though a quick boy and well advanced in his studies, always 
consorted with smaller boys and inferior classes, and would 
often harangue them with juvenile eloquence. One of the 
masters, breaking in one day upon such a scene, called the 
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young orator into his room and asked him why he did not 
company with boys larger and more advanced, to which, as the 
story runs, the youngster replied: “ Better to reign in hell 
than serve in heaven.” If Wesley was an ambitious boy 
never was ambition more wisely or grandly directed than 
when his richly gifted soul came fully under the power of 
divine grace. He bore his hardships bravely, loved the old 
school-house, and in after life made it an annual visit and 
strolled through its courts and grounds. 

One quiet morning I left the crowded street and turned into 
the narrow way leading to this memorable place. It had been 
the abode of England’s greatest nobles, and for a time of roy- 
alty itself, for the usher showed the room in which “ wood 
Queen Bess” had been entertained, with its high and curiously 
carved mantel, and walls still savered with righ but faded tap- 
estry bearing quaint devices of the olden time, and the very 
spot at the head of the great stairs where the Duke of Nor- 
folk was arrested as he came out of his dining hall. I-saw the 
decayed gentlemen pensioners in their long cloth cloaks filing 
out of the chapel after daily prayers, and the tablets to the 
memory of Charter-house boys who had won renown in field 
and forum. But none of these interested me so much as the 
places that recalled “Jacky Wesley.” There was the indentic- 
al dining-room, dark and low-pitched, with the oak table in the 
center, and the hard benches on which the gown-boys sat, and 
so high that the legs of a ten-year-old would dangle far above 
the floor. There were the long corridors, brick-paved, up and 
down which the boys ran for exercise in rainy weather, and 
the square plot of ground, rich in English grass, around which 
little Wesley ran three times every morning. 

From the Charter-house boys sprang a noble race of men. 
The names of Thackeray, Havelock, Ellenborough, Grote, 
Thirlwall, and a host of others fill high niches in the temple of 
fame, but there is no name more revered or oftener written 
and sounded throughout the world than the name of the 
Charter-house boy, John Wesley. 

As Methodism was born at Oxford, that quaint old univer- 
sity town must be set down as one of the most noted of its 
historic places. At seventeen Wesley escaped from the ruf- 
fianism of the Charter-house and entered the “aristocratic, 
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fashionable, and luxurious Christ Church College.” The morals 
of Oxford were by no means above the average of the times. 
All manner of dissipation prevailed in the colleges, among 
which drinking and gambling were looked upon as least dis- 
graceful. In the midst of these scenes Wesley appeared, and 
is described by an old chronicler as a “ very sensible and acute 
collegian, a young fellow of the finest classical taste and manly 
sentiments.” But could he have withstood for five years the 
corrupting influence and example of Oxford college life ex- 
cept for the re-enforcement he received from the letters of his 
admirable mother? He of all her children seemed nearer to 
her heart from the night of his rescue from the fire. Not long 
after that event she wrote in her diary: ‘I do intend to be 
more particularly careful of the soul of this child that Thou 
hast so mercifully provided for than I have ever been; that I 
may endeavor to instill into his mind the principles of thy true 
religion and virtue. Lord, give me grace to do it sincerely 
and prudently, and bless my attempts with good success.” 
Was ever maternal prayer more fully answered! 

Though greatly modernized, Oxford is yet full of Methodistic 
memories. There is the stately and venerable Christ Church 
College, with its great dining hall hung around with portraits 
of distinguished graduates; there are the walks and fields and 
rich meadows with grand old trees, over which the students 
roamed, and in one of which “a Mr. Barnesby and two other 
students,” as John wrote to his mother, “had seen a ghost, 
and learned, a short time after, that at that very hour Mr. 
Barnesby’s mother had died in Ireland ”—concerning which and 
kindred ghosts stories his very sensible mother wrote him: 
“that as to these ghosts, if they would speak to us and instruct 
us to avoid danger, or put us in the way of being wiser and 
better, there would be sense in it, but to appear for no end that 
we know of, unless to frighten people out of their wits, seems 
altogether unreasonable ! ” 

There is old Lincoln College ‘quadrangle, with Wesley’s 
room on the right, second floor, the more memorable because 
the Holy Club met there to pray and plan for work. Old 
Bocardo was the gloomy prison over the town gate-way, where 
they spent three hours every week in comforting and instruct- 
ing the hapless creatures that languished and often died there 
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for want of means to pay debts of a few shillings. It had 
been made‘ famous as the place from which Archbishop Cran- 
mer was led to his martyrdom of fire. Not far off was the 
tower of St. Michael, to the top of which he was led that his 
soul might be shaken by seeing the burning of Latimer and 
Ridley; but, instead of this, we may well believe that it was 
fortified by the shout of Latimer to his fellow-martyr: “ Play 
the man, Master Ridley; we shall this day light up such a 
candle, by God’s grace, in England as, I trust, shall never be 
put out.” And there was old St. Mary’s, into which Cranmer 
was brought to repeat his recantation on the way to the stake ; 
and beyond was the pile of fagots, and the fire into which 
when he reached it the noble martyr thrust his hand, saying: 
“This was the hand that wrote it, therefore it shall suffer first 
punishment ;” and, holding it steadily in the flames, he never 
stirred nor cried till life was gone.” 

These were memories to inspire the little band known and 
ridiculed as “The Holy Club.” And out of that club of 
strange elements what a power emerged to shake the world! 
There was in it a triumvirate that has not since been equaled 
for heroic daring and triumphant success—John Wesley, 
Charles . Wesley, George Whitefield! What three other 
names represent in modern times so much moral power? 

Born in poverty, battling with evils on all sides, they stead- 
ily rose and lifted thousands with them to the grandest heights 
of Christian experience. But not without passing under the 
yoke. They fasted, they prayed; they went into wretched 
prisons; they read all books that laid open the human heart 
and told of the need of Christ and a new life. “The Whole 
Duty of Man,” “The Imitation of Christ,” “The Serious 
Call,” “Holy Living and Dying,” they pondered over night 
and day with intense and painful concern. What bitter things 
they set down against themselves! Hear the poor tapster 
boy from the “ Bell Inn,” George Whitefield, as he cries out, 
like John Bunyan, “If I trace myself from my cradle to my 
manhood I can see nothing in me but a fitness to be damned ; ” 
and yet, while serving as tapster at the “ Bell,” he was dream- 
ing of being a parson, praying and reading his Bible far into the 
night, and longing to go to Oxford to study for the ministry. 
And after he got to Oxford, what battles he had with his own 
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flesh and with the devil! He reminds us of Luther in his 
monkish cell. For hours Whitefield would lie upon the floor 
of his study, with arms extended in the form of a cross, groan- 
ing in agony of prayer. He would stand shivering in the 
cold till his flesh was almost black. He lived on bread and 
sage-tea without sugar, wore the shabbiest clothes, neglected 
his hair, prayed under the trees for hours at a time on stormy 
nights, which were the more welcome as they gave him awful 
thoughts of the day of judgment. By these and other pen- 
ances he wore his body down till he could scarce creep up 
stairs to his room. After a year of such “ unspeakable pres- 
sure of body and mind, God,” he says, “ was pleased to set me 
free.” “I know the place,” he exclaims, exultingly ; “it may 
be superstition, but whenever I go to Oxford I cannot help 
running to the spot where Jesus Christ first revealed himself 
to me and gave me a new birth.” The poor tapster boy had 
fought his way manfully to the celestial city ; the Wesleys did 
not reach it till years of toil and sorrow had passed over them 
in the Old and the New World. 

Let us return from Oxford to London. My venerable friend, 
Dr. M’Ferrin, will not soon forget a long trudge we took to- 
gether in that vast city one afternoon in search of a little mis- 
sion-room in the old Shaftesbury mansion in Aldersgate Street, 
where we were to meet a company at a “tea,” and help to plan 
for church extension in that part of the city—nor, indeed, the 
good joke we had on a high dignitary of English Methodism, 
whom we met looking for the same place, when we told him 
to come on and we would show him one of his own mission- 
rooms, if we were Americans, and three thousand miles from 
home. 

Within a hundred yards of where we sat that afternoon 
John Wesley was converted. No place in England interested 
me more. I had preached in the mission-room the Sunday 
previous, and referring to that memorable scene at the close of 
the sermon, expressed my surprise and regret that the precise 
locality had not been discovered, At the close of the service 
a gentleman met me as I was leaving the house and said the 
locality was known, though the house in which the meeting 
was held could not be identified, and politely offered to con- 
duct me to the spot. I accepted his offer. We passed down 
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Aldersgate Street for fifty yards and turned into a narrow alley 
on the left that led us for some distance between tall business 
houses, and at length opened into a sort of court; from this we 
turned sharp to the right, advanced twenty yards, and again 
turned to the right. We were now in a very narrow court 
with old-fashioned two-story brick houses on either hand. 
They had_two small rooms below, two above, and were 
occupied by laboring people. “ Here,” said the guide, “in one 
of these rooms John Wesley was converted.” Yes, I thought, 
and thirteen years after he had been ordained a minister of the 
Church of England. My curiosity prompted me to peer in at 
the windows as I went by the houses, wondering in which of 
them that famous meeting was held. The few poor women I 
saw: looked like washer-women, and shrunk away from my 
gaze into the recesses of their shabby dwellings. 

On February 1, 1738, John Wesley landed in England on 
his return from America. It was nearly four months after 
before he found peace. This period was spent in great search- 
ings of heart, and in free conversations with Peter Béhler, 
“whom,” says Wesley, “God prepared for me as soon as I came 
to London.” 

The day ever memorable as the spiritual birthday of John 
Wesley was Wednesday, May 24, 1738. He had “continued 
to seck,” he says, “with strange indifference, dullness, and 
coldness, and unusually frequent relapses into sin,” until this 
day. At five o’clock he opened his Testament on these words, 
“There are given unto us exceeding great and precious prom- 
ises, even that ye should be partakers of the divine nature.” 
Just before he went out of the house he opened again on the 
words, “ Thou art not far from the kingdom of God.” In the 
afternoon he was at St. Paul’s. The anthem was, “ Out of the 
deep have I called unto thee, O Lord.” He was being made 
ready for the long-sought blessing. In the evening he went 
“very unwillingly to a society in Aldersgate Street ”—that is, 
to the little court near this street as I have described it. “One 
was reading ”—who he was we know not—* Luther’s preface to 
the Epistle to the Romaris.” The reading over, the leader at 
“about a quarter before nine was describing the change which 
God works in the heart through faith in Christ,” when the quiet 
little man who sat listening with profound interest “ felt his heart 
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strangely warmed.” Let his own record stand forever as a tes- 
timony to the grace of the Lord Jesus: “I felt I did trust in 
Christ, Christ alone, for salvation ; and an assurance was given 
to me that he had taken away my sins, even mine, and saved me 
from the law of sin and death.” What did converted Wesley 
do? Shout? No, he did better than that. “I began to pray 
with all my might for those who had in a more special manner 
despitefully used me and persecuted me.” What next did he? 
“T then testified openly to all them what I now first felt in 
my heart. But it was not long before the enemy suggested 
‘this cannot be faith, for where is thy joy?’ Then was 1 
taught that peace and victory over sin are essential to faith in 
the Captain of our salvation, but that, as to the transports of 
joy that usually attend the beginning of it, especially in those 
that have mourned deeply, God sometimes giveth, sometimes 
withholdeth, them according to the counsels of his own will.” 
While John Wesley was happily converted in a small room 
in the blind alley, Charles lay sick of plearisy not far off in the 
house of a poor man in the street called then and still known 
as “ Little Britain.” It is strong proof of the sincerity of the 
Wesleys that, full of learning as they were, they willingly sat 
at the feet of the humblest to learn the way, of salvation. In 
a letter preserved by Dr. Adam Clarke in his “ Memoirs of 
the Wesley Family,” from a Mrs. Hutton to Samuel Wesley, Jr., 
complaining of the strange conduct of his brother, that lady 
says: “Mr. Charles went from my son’s, where he lay ill for 
some time, and would not come to our house, where I offered 
him the choice of two of my best rooms; but he would accept 
neither, but chose to go to a poor brazier’s in Little Britain 
that the brazier might help him forward in his conversion, 
which was completed on May 22, as his brother John was 
praying.” It was very kind in the good Churchwoman to offer 
him the choice rooms, but he wanted more than pleasant lodg- 
ings for the body; he wanted rest for his soul and help for- 
ward in the work of conversion—-this she could not give, so he 
went to “Mr. Bray’s, the brazier.” This historic place has 
been swept away by the march of improvements. It stood at 
the end of Little Britain street, and directly opposite the fam- 
ous “ Bluecoat School.” A square below, toward Aldersgate 
Street, is a small ancient building which that accomplished 
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Methodist antiquarian, George John Stevenson, of London, 
assured me was almost an exact counterpart of Mr. Bray’s 
house. I scanned it closely more than once with deep inter- 
est. There were only three rooms, the front shop-room, the 
back living-room, and one upper room. Imagine the earnest- 
ness of Charles Wesley in seeking the way of life when, still 
weak from a severe pleurisy, he declines the comforts of Mrs. 
Hutton’s best apartments, and takes the little room over the 
shop, with the braziers hammering below, and willing to en- 
dure all if he could only be helped forward in his conversion. 

On Whitsunday, three days before his own conversion, John 
had prayed in the little room with his sick brother, and in the 
midst of the prayer the prisoner was released. Near ten 
o'clock the next Wednesday evening, a troop of friends took 
John down Aldersgate Street and up Little Britain to Charles’ 
room, where they “sang a hymn and prayed, and parted 
praising God.” The spot where once stood the humbled house 
of Mr. Bray was more to me in its blessed memories than 
the great school of King Edward opposite in its stately gran- 
deur. 

In the first period of the Methodist movement the prominent 
leaders were John and Charles Wesley, George Whitetield, 
and that noble and elect lady, Selina, Countess of Huntingdon. 
With these we may well name the famous and devout Mora- 
vian, Count Zinzendorf. The spirit of each of these great 
workers seems to linger still around the places in London 
made sacred by personal toil and sacrifice. Old Fetter Lane— 
the Moravian chapél remains very nearly as it was internally 
when those wondrous love-feasts were held in it. I.sought it 
out as a pilgrim would seek a shrine. The yard that once 
stretched from the chapel front to the street has been long 
covered with modern buildings, but “the brethren” seem to 
hold the ancient house as a most sacred place, and have not 
altered it in the least, except to lower a little the high box 
pulpit. The very seats of plain boards are there on which the 
saints of a century gone sat when the baptism of fire fell 
upon them. Here in this very room was held the watch-night 
meeting that Wesley refers to in his journal: “ About three 
in the morning, as we were continuing instant in prayer, the 
power of God came mightily upon us, insomuch that many 
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cried out for exceeding joy, and many fell to the ground.” 
Here were held those strange meetings by a class of good but 
deluded people who preached “a new commandment called 
‘ stillness,’ which repealed all God’s commandments and gave 
a full indulgence to corrupt human nature.” Wesley thus de- 
scribes one of them: “In the evening our society met, cold, 
weary, heartless, dead. or two hours they looked one at 
another. The ‘first hour passed in dumb show, the next in 
trifles not worth naming.” Here Wesley, who opposed their 
wild doctrines, was expelled from the pulpit, and here in the 
love-feast five days after he read from a paper the errors into 
which he believed they had fallen, and at the conclusion said: 
“You that are of the same judgment follow me.” Eighteen 
followed him, and the next day at the Foundry the Methodist 
society was formed. 

The Foundry! What memories linger around the spot where 
it stood! What a busy hive, what a center of power it was in 
the heroie days! Within a hundred yards of City Road 
Chapel, where the Ecumenical Conference sat for two weeks, 
is the site of the original London fortress of Methodism—and 
yet, possibly, scores of the American delegates passed daily 
without knowing the facts. 

A hundred and fifty years ago that part of London was 
little more than a common. A great highway, now City 
Road, led out into the country through Moorfields, a sort of 
park where people of the middle and lower classes sought ree- 
reation and amusement in all the sports of the day. On the 
right of this road and fifty yards distant was a gentle rise 
called Windmill Hill, now Windmill Street. On the summit 
stood a large irregular pile of half-ruined buildings. Wesley 
describes it as a “ vast, uncouth heap of ruins.” It was long 
used as a cannon foundry, but on account of an explosion, in 
which many lives were lost, had been unused for nearly twenty 
years. In this “uncouth heap of ruins” Wesley planted his 
Gospel battery and began a cannonade that soon shook the 
kingdom. He preached his first sermon at eight o’clock in the 
morning to five thousand hearers ; at five in the afternoon he 
preached again to eight thousand. He was urged to buy the 
place, and ‘did so by the help of generous friends. Let us look 
at the Foundry refitted for the warrior, John Wesley, and his 
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thundering legion after the attempt to recast Marlborough’s 
cannon had shaken it to pieces. 

It had a front-of 120 feet and a depth of 100. The main 
audience-room would hold 1,500 people. There were no pews, 
only the plainest sort of seats. Just in front of the pulpit 
were. a dozen of these for the devout sisters; under the front 
gallery were free seats for women, under the side galleries for 
men. The front gallery was exclusively for women, the side 
galleries for men. The sexes sat apart rigidly, “as they did,” 
says Wesley, “in the primitive Church.” “ None were suf- 
fered to call any place their own, but the first comers sat down 
first.” The benches for rich and poor were exactly alike. 
The form of worship was this: Wesley began service with a 
short prayer, then a hymn was sung, then the sermon, usually 
about half an hour long; then followed another hymn, and the 
service closed with prayer. 

The next largest apartment was the Band-room. It was in 
the rear of the chapel, eighty feet long and twenty wide. 
Here the five o’clock services were held, wonderful in power, 
to which the zealous Methodists came trudging through the 
mud by the dim light of lanterns before the dawn. In this 
room the classes met, and at two o’clock on Wednesdays and 
Fridays the prayer-meetings: were held here. At one end of 
this long, narrow room a school was conducted ; at the opposite 
end was the Book Room, germ of the mammoth Book Con- 
cerns and Publishing Houses of the present day. Over this 
room were Wesley’s private apartments, and here his venera- 
ble mother spent her declining years, a matronly queen support- 
ing her sons by her counsel and prayers in the great work that 
daily widened before them. At the end of the chapel room was 
a house for assistant preachers and domestics, while the whole 
establishment was completed by a coach-house and stables. 

“ Honest Silas Told,” as Wesley calls him, who was converted 
from a swearing sailor’s life to that of a saint, was the first 
teacher at the Foundry, and he taught from five in the morn- 
ing till five in the evening at a salary of ten shillings a week. 
He has left us a picture of the place when he set up school in 
it. “A ruinous place it was, with an old pantile covering, con- 
sisting mainly of decayed timbers, with a pulpit made of a few 
rough boards.” It was one of Wesley’s five-o’clock sermons 
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on the text, “I was sick and in prison, and ye visited me,” 
that the converted sailor felt moved to take upon himself that 
amazing work among the wretched criminals of Newgate and 
other prisons that gained him the noble title of the Good Samar- 
itan of London. For thirty years he worked day and night 
among the most miserable and degraded of mankind, and when 
Wesley buried him he entered in his journal this uncommon 
eulogy: “I buried all that was mortal of honest Silas Told. 
For many years he attended the malefactors in Newgate, 
without fee or reward, and I suppose no man for this hundred 
years has been so successful in that melancholy office.” 

The displays of divine power in the Foundry in early times, 
and at the open-air services in Moorfields, near-by, almost ex- 
ceed belief at the present day. Twenty thousand people was 
an ordinary Moorfields congregation for Whitefield and 
Wesley. The singing could be heard two miles away, and the 
voice of Whitefield, when at his best, fully a mile. Around 
him coaches, wagons, scaffolds, and other contrivances by the 
hundred were let to those of means who were anxious to hear 
the great preacher. One memorable Easter service in this 
place was the grand occasion of his life as a field-preacher. It 
was the custom in the holiday season to erect booths in Moor- 
fields for all sorts of mountebanks, players, and puppet shows ; 
and from early morn till late at night the place was filled with 
thousands of the lower sort of people. Whitefield determined to 
make one of these festive seasons a grand Gospel field-day. 
On Whitmonday, at six in the morning, attended by a large 
band of praying people, he ventured out among the multitudes 
gaping for their usual diversions. His text was well suited for 
the occasion: “ As Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilder- 
ness, even so must the Son of man be lifted up.” In the 
early still morning all was hushed and solemn. The people 
gazed with awe upon the impassioned preacher; they wept 
and were stung with deep conviction. He ventured out 
again at noon, when the fields were filled with motley crowds, 
and the shows were in full blast. As soon as they saw him 
mount the stand the people left the Merry Andrews and crowded 
by thousands around him. In the evening he renewed the 
battle, and then came the real tug of war. When he had 
mounted the pulpit twenty or thirty thousand flocked around 
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him. He soon became a target for rude fellows. Dirt, dead 
cats, stones, decayed vegetables, rotten eggs, were hurled at 
him. A brawny showman, mounted on the shoulders of a 
comrade, tried to slash him with a heavy whip. A recruiting 
sergeant forced his way through the dense crowd near the 
stand furiously beating a drum. But preacher and hearers 
held their ground. The little boys and girls that stood near 
him served as pages to pass up the notes for prayer thatthe 
people handed in; “ and though,” says Whitefield, “ they were 
pelted with eggs and dirt thrown at me, never once gave way, 
but on the contrary every time I was struck turned up their 
little weeping eyes and seemed to wish they could receive the 
blows for me.” They fought the battle against the rabble 
for three solid hours, preaching, praying, singing, and exhort- 
ing the whole time. They then drew off their forces to the 
Tabernacle, where Whitefield drew from his pocket a thousand 
notes from convicted sinners asking their prayers. As the 
substantial fruits of this day’s work three hundred were taken 
into the Church in one day, nearly all of the lower classes, 
“brands plucked from the burning.” 

The power which attended the sermons of Wesley, delivered 
usually in calm but fervid tones, was amazing. In a moment 
men and women would drop down without any strength and 
ery out with violent pain. ‘ Some said they felt as if a sword 
was running through them; others as if a great weight lay 
upon them, oa would ub. them into the earth; others felt 
a choking sensation and could scarcely breathe; others as if 
their hearts were swelling in them ready to burst ; others as if 
their whole body was tearing all to pieces.” Of these strange 
scenes Wesley says: “These symptoms I can no more ascribe 
to natural causes than to the Spirit of God. I can make no doubt 
but it was Satan tearing them as they were coming to Christ ; 
and hence proceeded those grievous cries whereby he might 
design both to diseredit the work of God and affright people 
from hearing that word whereby their souls might be saved.” 
A scene of this sort occurred in the Foundry while Wesley 
was expounding the 12th of Acts. A young man rushed into 
the room cursing and swearing vehemently. The disturbance 
was great and the intruder had to be put out by force. But 
Wesley called to them, “ Let him come in that our Lord may 
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bid his chains fall off.” . He returned at the close of the ser- 
mon, confessed himself to be a disguised smuggler on his way 
to his unlawful work, and vowed that he would seek God. 
Wesley certainly believed the devil to be a terrible personality. 
The places of early Methodism were not only marked by won- 
derful revival scenes, but also by stern and unrelenting disci- 
pline on incorrigible offenders against Society rules. Look at 
this record: “ Sixty-four were expelled: two for cursing and 
swearing ; two for habitual Sabbath-breaking; seventeen for 
drunkenness; two for retailing spirituous liquors; three for 
quarreling and brawling ; one for beating his wife; three for 
habitual Sabbath-breaking ; four for railing and evil speaking ; 
nine-and-twenty for lightness and carelessness; and one for 
idleness and laziness.” If we should begin to thin out in 
these days on such lines, especially the two last named, what a 
vast reduction we should have in the numbers of modern 
Methodism ! 

The centers from which the great evangelists thundered 
against sin were, for Wesley, the Foundry; for Whitefield, 
Tottenham Chapel, and for Lady Huntingdon, besides her 
West End residence, her Spatield’s Chapel among poor 
watchmakers and other artisans. Tottenham Chapel stands 
yet, though somewhat modernized. It was called in derision 
“Whitefield’s soul-trap.” Hundreds were turned away on 
Sunday mornings for want even of standing room. People 
of rank and of every profession crowded to hear the wonder- 
ful preacher. Even Hume, the infidel, could not withstand the 
desire to hear him. To a friend who asked his opinion of 
Whitefield he said: “Sir, he is the most ingenious preacher I 
ever heard. It is worth while to go twenty miles to hear 
him.” He then actually repeated the following passage from 
one of his grand perorations: “After a solemn pause, Mr. 
Whitefield thus addressed his numerous auditory: ‘ The at- 
tendant angel is just about to leave the threshold and ascend 
to heaven. And shall he ascend and not bear with him the 
news of one sinner among all this multitude reclaimed from 
the error of his ways!’ To give the greater effect to this ex- 
clamation, he stamped with his foot, lifted his hands and eyes 
to heaven, and with gushing tears cried aloud, ‘stop, Gabriel! 
stop, Gabriel! ere you enter the sacred portals, and yet carry 
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with you the news of one sinner converted toGod!’ He then, 
in the most simple but energetic language, described what he 
ealled a Saviour’s dying love to sinful man, so that almost the 
whole assembly melted into tears. This address was accompa- 
nied with such animated yet natural action that it surpassed 
any thing I ever saw or heard in any other preacher.” 

But, unhappily for the cold, infidel philosopher, he heard and 
received all only as the word of man. Even the play-actors 
went to hear this master of eloquence and to study his tones 
and action. The Tabernacle is there still; the great city has 
stretched to and far beyond it, covering all the once vacant 
' fields; but the memories can never die. Alone one day I 
walked through its aisles, ascended the pulpit whence- the 
thunder-bolts of truth were hurled amid the cowering thou- 
sands that packed the spacious house from door to pulpit- 
stairs and all the wide galleries. 1 went into the vestry where 
in marble and from canvass the full round face of the great 
revivalist looks upon you; sat in his spacious arm-chair, and 
sought to catch somewhat of the seraphie spirit that bore him 
triumphantly across oceans and continents as a mighty herald 
of the everlasting kingdom. Surely the bones of Whitefield 
ought to rest near or beneath the Tabernacle, as do those of 
his great compeer near City Road Chapel. But it is well that 
his dust rests in the soil of the New World, for he was as much 
the apostle of America as he was of England. From New 
England to Georgia he swept as a flame of celestial brightness, 
kindling holy fires which are destined to burn on forever. The 
man who preached 18,000 sermons, more than ten a week, for 
the thirty-four years of his ministerial life, who ten times 
crossed the stormy North Atlantic in slow sailing-vessels, who 
so impressed the infidel Hume that he thought it worth a 
man’s while to go twenty miles to hear him preach, who so 
stirred such a nature as Franklin’s by his appeals for his or- 
phan house as to empty his pockets of the last coin when the 
philosopher had predetermined not to give a copper—such a 
man can never perish out of the heart of God’s people. 

From the London throne of Whitefield I went to the hum- 
ble chapel where that holy woman, Lady Huntingdon, scat- 
tered the richest blessings among the wretched poor of the 
great city. Just as I reached the door of a house next to the 
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quaint-looking chapel an elderly man of benignant face was 
coming out. On telling him my mission he courteously in- 
formed me that he was the minister in charge, and at once 
conducted me to his parlor. We sat and talked of the count- 
ess and her work in the very room in which she had held 
counsel with the leaders of the Calvinistic branch of Method- 
ism. The chapel is a circular building, and the arrangement 
of every thing is very nearly as the countess had it in her day. 
A private passage led from the dwelling into the chapel by 
which she always entered, and there may still be seen the large 
square pew occupied by her ladyship and her special guests. 
“The countess died here,” said the minister, and not at her - 
costly West End residence; would you like to see the room in 
which she died? follow me and I will show it you.” We 
passed out of the parlor into a narrow passage; he opened a 
door on the right, and we entered a small room not more than 
twelve feet square. “Here,” he said, “that noble woman 
ended her great life-work in her eighty-fourth year. Truly 
the death scene in that little room, amid its squalid surround- 
ings, was sublime. Weary and worn the saintly woman awaited 
the word of release. When a blood-vessel broke, as soon as 
speech returned, she said: “I am well, all is well—well forever. 
Wherever I turn my eyes I see nothing but victory. The 
coming of the Lord draweth nigh. My soul is filled with 
glory. I am in the element of heaven itself. Iam encircled 
in the arms of love and mercy. I long to be at home.” Just 
before the golden gates opened she exclaimed: “I shall go to 
my Father this night ;” and the last words were, “ My work is 
done, I have nothing to do but to go tomy Father.” Such were 
the words that had filled the little one-windowed room from 
which the soul of this “elect lady ” ascended to a mansion 
not made with hands. 

But of all places in London to which the thoughts and affec- 
tions of Methodists turn, City Road Chapel, its preacher’s 
homes, and the little burying-ground in the rear of the chapel, 
are the most noted. Here Wesley established his head-quarters 
when compelled to give up the lease of the Foundry. The 
place and its surroundings are historic. Directly opposite is 
Bunhill Fields, made sacred by the dust of thousands of heroic 
Non-conformists. There lie the remains of Bunyan, Isaac 
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Watts, Susanna Wesley, Daniel De Foe, Henry Cromwell, the 
notorious John Wilkes, and a long line of others renowned in 
English annals. 

On either side of the chapel stands a modest three-story 
brick house for the use of the circuit preachers. That on the 
right is known as Wesley’s house. He occupied the suite of 
plain rooms on the second floor, consisting of a small front 
room used as a parlor; back of this was his bedroom, not more 
than 12x14 feet, and beyond this a narrow room, 6x10 feet, 
used as a study. A few pieces of his furniture are in the 
rooms, sacredly preserved; among these is his arm-chair, used 
during the Ecumenical Conference by the presidents of that 
body, a little writing-table and a book-case with paneled doors, 
on the inside of which may be seen the engraved faces of some 
of his leading preachers, such as adorned the pages of the old 
Methodist Magazine, pasted there by Wesley’s own hands. In 
this book-case is kept the huge china tea-pot, a present to Wes- 
ley from the celebrated Wedgewood, in which tea was made 
for the Sunday breakfast of the preachers whenever a large 
company of them met there, as they often did—never for Wes- 
ley himself, as he was no tea-drinker. In these modest little 
rooms Wesley showed in the smallest matters that love of order 
and neatness that so strongly marked his character. 

In his chamber and study not a book nor a scrap of paper 
was ever allowed to be out of place. He was always ready to 
move, and lived like a man who had only an hour to stay in 
one place. Beyond any man of his day he knew the value of 
small things, and so caught them up and bound each in its 
proper place as to build a system of aggressive spiritual war- 
fare second to none in the history of the world. ; 

If a man may be remembered by germinal plans of benevo- 
lence that come to him as inspirations from heaven as he 
stands on higher summits and gazes farther into the future 
than others of his times, then will John Wesley and his works 
live forever in the memory of mankind. Cheap literature is 
the boast of this age, but Wesley wrote for the million a hun- 
dred years ago; we boast of our dispensaries that give free 
medicine to the sick and helpless poor, but Wesley had a dis- 
pensary in the old Foundry, and actually studied medicine that 
he might prescribe for body as well as soul, What a grand 
Fovurtn Serres, Vor. XXXV.—45 
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institution the Sunday-school is! But Wesley had such schools 
in Savannah; Miss Ball, a Methodist, held them at High 
Wycomb, in England, long before Raikes opened his school at 
Gloucester, and even to him the idea was suggested by a 
Methodist girl. 

Though once despised and ridiculed, John Wesley is now 
recognized as in the front rank of the great benefactors of 
mankind. And so, when the pilgrim tires of looking at the 

. lowly historic places of Methodism, he may rest him in West- 
minster Abbey, and thank God that the life-work of the Wes- 
leys is now deemed worthy of record in monumental marble 
in the national mausoleum among England’s noblest sons. 
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Arr. V.—SUPPORT OF CONFERENCE CLAIMANTS. 


Tue proper support of an itinerant ministry, called of God to 
the exclusive work of preaching the Gospel, is one of the most 
important problems of our Methodist economy. To secure 
the best results, the preachers must be free from all care ex- 
cept that of soul-saving. When the people detect the out- 
croppings of a secular spirit in the pulpit, they become jealous 
and mistrustful. Pastors who seem to doubt the willingness 
or ability of their flock to provide the necessary sustenance 
are sure to suffer loss, even in the meager allowances origi- 
nally offered. Our ministers cannot supplement their salaries 
by engaging in any secular pursuits without being suspected 
of neglecting the chief of all concerns, the redemption of hu- 
man souls. However, if the preachers are to be preserved 
‘from temptations to secularity, it is plain that the Church must 
remove all occasions of fear that an adequate living will not be 
furnished when conscientious and competent service has been 
rendered. 

It may be comparatively easy to command a fair living for a 
pastor and his family while he is vigorous in health and effi- 
cient in service. So long as he can maintain the interests of a 
charge—in our system always so dependent on the minister’s 
work—he is reasonably sure of some kind of temporal support ; 

but by and by his power of acceptability wanes, and there is 
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no more reliable prognostic of his decline than that which is 
indicated in the increasing deficiencies on the annual claim. 
While others increase he must decrease, and soon, too often, 
“lost to sight and to memory dear,” he must pine in neglect 
for material and social enjoyments and necessities. Such a 
prospect does not inspire the self-sacrificing toiler with either 
confidence or encouragement. The members of our traveling 
connection are required to submit themselves to episcopal 
authority ; to go where sent; to remove their family where ap- 
pointed, thereby losing all opportunity of local accumulations ; 
and to accept the risks of ill-health, poverty, lack of apprecia- 
tion, and all other disadvantages of a systematic itinerancy. 
Had the heroic apostle chosen his own appointment, accord- 
ing to the plan of call and contract, he could demand no ex- 
pression of sympathy or proffer of aid from a connectional 
source when the inevitable superannuation should arrive. 
‘He must take his chances when “no man hath hired” him, 
but he who waives his immediate interest for the permanent 
commonweal, is certainly entitled to constant recognition and 
equitable compensation. 

Our care for the Conference claimant has seemed to smack 
more of sentiment than of principle. We have, too often, ap- 
parently regarded the support of the superannuated preach- 
ers and the ministerial widows and orphans as a benevolence 
rather than as a claim. Quite frequently the younger minis- 
ters give but little attention to the matter, while those on the 
ragged edge of retirement set up a whine. The solicitude of 
the older preachers would strike us as very unbecoming if 
actual penury did not stare them in the face. The amounts re- 
ported to the Annual Conferences by the active and promising 
are in many instances lamentably small, while the returns of 
those advanced, or advancing, in years are often largely out of 
proportion with the regular benevolent collections. This con- 
dition of affairs is a source of embarrassment and shame. The 
system which characterizes our effort in other directions 
must be practical and reliable in the permanent support of the 
ministry. 

It must be conceded that, if a man sacrifice his hope of 
worldly gain for the care of souls, he is entitled to a fair living 
until God removes him from the earth, or until he forfeits his 
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claim by immorality or demerit. A faithful minister should 
be made to understand that, if he devotes himself wholly to 
the work of the Church, he may relieve his mind from con- 
suming anxieties in regard to the bread that perisheth. “ Bread 
shall be given him; his water shall be sure.” It is a wise 
economy for the Church to command the undivided atten- 
tion of one called to the work of the ministry and pre-emi- 
nently successful in winning souls, while others who excel in 
temporal pursuits contribute a portion of their gains to the 
maintenance of the Lord’s chosen evangelist. Every man to his 
work. Money-getting may be a part of Gospel effort, and the 
Lord has some of his servants engaged in this duty ; but let 
the priests remain at the altar, lest they attempt that for which 
they are unfitted, and to which they were never appointed. 
Exclusive devotion to the work of the ministry may hence- 
forth disqualify a preacher for most, if not all, of the secular 
vocations. By long continuance in the pastorate, he has been 
weaned from the tastes and adaptations of a life which is finan- 
cially remunerative. Even if he were physically able for the 
task, and by nature inclined to it, he would find that the com- 
mercial world in the last quarter of a century had gone ahead 
of him, so that he could make but a very low score in the race 
for wealth. His time, if profitably employed, must be devoted 
still to matters more or less ecclesiastical. Though he is no 
longer able for pastoral duty, his usefulness as a laborer in the 
vineyard is not at an end. He may yet render valuable assist- 
ance in revival efforts, occasional preaching, writing or selling 
books, distributing tracts, or visiting from house to house. 
Leisure hours may be advantageously occupied with such 
bodily exercises as will return a small profit; but from all of 
these a competent support cannot be obtained. His efforts 
must be subsidized by the special offerings of the Church. 
The preacher’s family is a recognized force in Methodism, 
The wife is expected to be a prominent factor in social and 
religious life, and must devote much of her time and energy 
in visiting the sick and well, and in attendance on all public 
services. Withal, there are the children, usually in considera- 
ble numbers, who add to the influence, power, and sympathy of 
the pastor. On the circuits especially his visits are hardly 
counted as such unless he is attended by the entire household. 
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Large families in the ministry have tended to develop the lib- 
erality of the Church, and therefore have been an important 
missionary agency. Many charges would never have grown 
into the habit of giving a respectable salary had they not been 
compelled first to do so from an acknowledgment of the needs of 
a numerous household thrown upon them for a support which 
they dared not repudiate. The children of a minister can do very 
little toward their own maintenance. Their father’s occupa- 
tion is such that he cannot accompany or instruct them in lu- 
erative employments. His is a work that none other can do. 
Wife and children, by indiscretions and improprieties, may 
prevent the collection of the full claim, but they cannot, ex- 
cept in an indirect way, bring anything more than what salary 
commands for the larder or wardrobe. Frequent removals inter- 
fere with profitable investments in real estate for future use. 
If the head of the house is taken away before some, at least, 
have reached adult age, dependency, if not destitution, follows. 
Against such a painful emergency it is the duty of the Church 
to provide. 

Inasmuch as individuality, both in ministers and societies, 
is to a very great extent merged in the connectional idea of 
Episcopal Methodism, the responsibility for the perpetual sup- 
port of accredited itinerants and their needy families is thereby 
centralized. In a limited sense, all must fare alike, both “he 
that goeth down to the battle, and he that tarrieth by the 
stuff.” By this reasoning, the worn-out veteran is as justly en- 
titled to his stipend as the younger minister in the tenth or 
fifteenth year of his extending work and usefulness. The 
widow and orphan have claims that demand a hearing fully as 
much as the wife and daughter of the still living itinerant. 
The Discipline recognizes the correct theory in providing for 
statistical and Quarterly Conference blanks which call for the 
reports of the Conference claimants’ collections under the head 
of “Support of the Ministry.” A few years ago the Bish- 
ops’ fund was treated by some as a benevolence, but all now 
admit the propriety of dividends for this purpose from collec- 
tions for the ministry in general. The symmetry will be com- 
plete when the rightful share of the so-called Conference claim- 
ants is included in the scheme of distribution. Such an ar- 
rangement may be liable to gross abuse, or, from the added 
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machinery, cause the entire scheme of ministerial sustentation 
to fall in pieces of its own weight; but the suggestion of the 
plan is worthy of some attention, and the force of recurring 
objections may be offset by other advantages. 

Collections on this beneficiary account have sometimes been 
so small as indirectly to retard the growth of the Church. 
Many a preacher has been retained in the “ effective” rank 
after the work suffers under his administration, because he 
cannot be adequately maintained in the superannuated list. 
The very ministers, too, who will most likely need the benefit 
of the fund are those who early fade, and thereby the evil is 
aggravated. The Church, if toned to a proper pitch of liber- 
ality, could far better afford to furnish such with a living, 
though unemployed, than to permit the cause to languish 
under a senile pastorate. A younger and more acceptable in- 
eumbent might not only advance the work more rapidly, but 
also, if the matter were properly understood, collect sufficient 
to make comfortable provision for those worn-out in the min- 
istry. If the sums required are not inequitably or dispropor- 
tionately large, the proposed scheme is not impracticable. 
With proper safeguards, the claims may be duly restricted 
and promptly honored, with no greater deficiencies than fall 
’ to the effective preachers. 

To avoid failure, the most scrutinizing care must be exer- 
cised in calling men into the pastorate. None should be en- 
gaged unless there is a fair presumption that their services will 
be so valuable as to justify a perpetual contract. Many worthy 
claimants have suffered because the Annual Conferences were 
embarrassed with a large necessitous class, excessively swollen 
from those who became inefficient or non-supporting very 
soon after admission to the traveling ranks. These, when the 
circuits will no longer receive them, are placed in the superan- 
nuated list, to increase the demand to such figures that both 
people and pastors despair of doing a respectable thing, and 
hence do not profess to attempt to secure a full subsistence for 
all dependent. Unforeseen causes may early incapacitate a 
preacher, but these would give no serious trouble if due pre- 
cautions were invariably taken in the examination of candi- 
dates for the itinerancy. Among the qualifications for the 
work, physical strength, the quality of intellect, and commer- 
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cial habits, as well as spiritual advantages, should be consid- 
ered. If these conditions were invariably observed, and the 
investigation was conducted rigidly on business principles, we 
might at once hopefully set about the task of providing for 
the actual necessities of all ministers, superanuated either after 
long services or by some exceptional occurrence. 

It might be supposed that, if a life-long annuity was as- 
sured, some would ask for the superannuated relation long be- 
fore they ought to retire from active duty. As age advances, 
many of the details of the work grow irksome, and there is an 
increasing distaste for the ever-recurring move. However, in- 
stead of a disposition in the declining itinerant to withdraw 
from the field, the very reverse is generally observed. Like 
the old war-horse neighing on the noise of battle, these vet- 
erans covet a charge when the Bishop reads off the appoint- 
ments to others. There is reason to believe that the prospect 
of a straitened living has not nearly so much influence over the 
protesting superannuescent, as the seeming humiliation of de- 
thronement from the power of the pulpit. A divinely ap- 
pointed minister delights in nothing so much as in the active 
discharge of apostolic functions. The love of ease, so natural 
to humanity, especially as it is aging, is more than counter- 
balanced by the joy of work for the Master in so elevated a 
station. ; 

If, however, the beneficiary funds are likely to be seized by 
lazy or inefficient applicants, some decisive way of preventing 
the abuse must and can be adopted. Disciplinary provision 
already has been made for the Connection to rid itself of un- 
acceptable, inefficient, or secular preachers in charge by their 
summary, yet orderly, location. In a Methodist Conference 
the rights of a member to its financial emoluments are in no 
great danger of being ignored or trampled upon. The itiner- 
ants are ever disposed to deal justly, even leniently, with each 
other in regard to temporal claims. Severity is exercised only 
toward those against whom crime is alleged, because thereby 
the reputation of the calling is assailed, and its usefulness im- 
paired ; but in other concerns mutual regard and sympathy are 
entertained. In reference to professional defects in another, 
each accepts a personal admonition—“ Restore such a one in 
the spirit of meekness, considering thyself, lest thou also be 
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tempted.” There is no telling how soon the most popular 
preacher may seem to be no longer useful and acceptable. 
Nevertheless, if a support is to be insured to an accredited 
ministry at every stage of its existence, great strictness and 
strong nerve are necessary to rid the Connection of unwor- 
thy or sponging members. These must be removed by a proc- 
cess that will be just to those who retire, as well as to those 
who remain. After an unsuitable person has been retained in 
the itinerant ranks for a great length of time, and thereby 
hindered from engaging in the more remunerative callings of 
life, it would be unfair to peremptorily remand him to tempo- 
ral pursuits. He should be dealt with, when he first betrays 
signs of decline in spiritual power, or the Conferences must 
accept the legitimate consequences of their timid forbearance. 
The heroic course is kindest to those whom the Church cannot 
afford to perpetually maintain. If they are likely soon to be- 
come “ wet logs,” it is better at once to direct them to more 
profitable employments in secular life, or they will be equita- 
bly entitled to continued place and benefit in the work. On 
this account the doors to the itinerancy must be jealously 
guarded, and admission on trial must not practically signify, as 
it often does, reception into full connection. The proposi- 
tion of the Bishops, at the last General Conference, to extend 
the period of probation to four years, is worthy of renewed 
attention. On the same principle it may be urged that the 
annual examination of character is usually passed over with 
perfunctory and unbecoming haste. An arrest of character 
in open Conference, without premonition, would now be a 
anomalous procedure, yet our forms imply that such an action 
is possible. Discreet, conscientious, and nervy sentinels are 
needed all along the line. 

An objection is urged that, when the means of livelihood 
are secured to all ministers indiscriminately, many would be 
reckless in their expenditures and unthrifty in the manage- 
ment of their estate. The force of this statement must be ac- 
knowledged, but the Church is not thereby prevented from 
making a partial provision for the superannuates, or dependent 
‘widows and orphans, whose business affairs were never con- 
ducted with proper economy. Some preachers, like many 
other people, do not take the requisite precautions for old age, 
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living, perhaps unnecessarily, to the full extent of their means; 
yet very few, at the best, can save much from their salaries, 
while many have shown more than ordinary skill in rearing 
and educating their families on the meager pittances allowed. 
The pastor usually is expected to spend, in one way or another, 
about all that is doled out to him. Those who receive the 
largest stipends frequently have no greater margin, at the 
year’s end, than others whose claims are stated in three of the 
lower figures. If a minister secures a worldly fortune, it is 
either by inheritance or marriage, unless he speculates in real- 
estate or stocks, and this we have been taught is to be always 
deplored and avoided. Granted, however, that a fortunate, dis- 
position of clerical assets is possible, the assurance of a few 
beneficiary dollars years hence, if needed, will not cause a truly 
sensible man to be heedless or rash in present property con- 
cerns. Daniel Drew lost none of his commercial shrewdness 
because he commanded a pension for services in the War of 
1812. A true minister shrinks from being a sponge or an 
object of charity. Training others to consecration for the 
sake of Christ, he himself learns the lessons of unselfishness, 
and will not draw on the common ecclesiastical fund for more 
than is accorded to be his by right of service or actual need. 
If the contrary spirit is disclosed, it ought summarily to be re- 
buked. The offender is no longer entitled to countenance. 
Again, it may be charged that absolute provision for all 
recognized ministers is pushing community of interest to ex- 
treme and dangerous limits. The spur to individual exertion 
is blunted, and the relative value of talent and application to 
business is not properly appreciated. For this reason the old 
system of uniform claims has been abandoned, and now preach- 
ers with two or no children may receive twice or thrice as 
much as the struggling circuit-rider with a family of nine. 
Yet inequalities of condition were common under the former 
régime. Our variable lots in life are largely dependent on 
those who manage them. Some pastors are sent to compara- 
tively unfertile fields, and not only feed themselves well, but 
also add largely to all the resources of the Church. Others are 
appointed to charges that customarily pay liberal salaries, but 
under an inefficient, unwise, or ill-adapted administration, fall 
behind in every interest, both spiritual and temporal. There 
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are pastors who will receive about so much, no matter where 
they are placed. Still, in the Methodist system, the law of 
averages must to some extent obtain. We confess to embar- 
rassment in dealing with the difficulty, but the fact is analo- 
gous with our polity in other respects. If we provide for the 
worn-out preacher at all, why not systematically ? 

Here some one may inquire, Why, then, raise a fund at 
all? And if so, why not make the aged in all the walks of 
life beneficiary claimants? The answer suggests itself. A 
preacher, for the sake of the Gospel, has been required to 
stand aloof from the scramble for earthly riches. Even if he 
would strive for gain, the limitations of his calling thwart his 
efforts. Others take their chance of poverty or riches. He, 
strictly speaking, must accept only the former. Then, if he 
gives a life’s work, he is entitled to a life’s pay. ‘The la- 
borer is worthy of his hire.” In other denominations, single 
churches often make competent provision for emeritus pastors, 
without respect to any general plan which the Church at large 
may adopt. Surely, where the connectional bond is so strong, 
as with us, and where the individual yields, even in choice of 
fields for labor, to the ecclesiastical entity, he is entitled to a 
dividend of the wages that are offered, and under favorable 
circumstances may be sufficient, for all in the vineyard. 

On the principle that some sort of provision must be made 
for a disabled ministry, great care and discretion are to be 
used in fixing the claims of beneficiaries. Previous habits of 
life have much to do with present needs, but no encourage- 
ment or countenance should be given to wastefulness. Hardly 
so much should be expected as is allowed for an equal number 
in the effective ranks. Probably no aid ought to be given to 
a family that can be comfortably maintained without ecclesias- 
tical subsidies. On this question there is difference of opin- 
ion, but the Church cannot assume to pension all her faithful 
servants. The only guaranty to be offered an itinerant minis- 
ter is, that he or his shall not starve while he is duly accred- 
ited.- Many enter the work in easy circumstances, or, because 
of their calling, effect marital alliances that are esteemed for- 
tunate in a worldly sense. Much of their wealth may have 
accrued indirectly from advantages obtained through the min- 
istry, and perhaps their services already have been sufficiently 
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compensated. The parochial life is so happy and honorable 
that no one who has enjoyed it ought to grumbie if it alone 
has furnished him no more than a bare subsistence. There- 
fore every claimant should be willing to make a full and clear 
statement of his assets, income, and probable outlay to the 
authorized committee, in order that an intelligent and relatively 
just appropriation may be recommended. An apparent show- 
ing of accumulated property need not operate unfairly, if the 
proper explanations are made, since the principles of making 
the estimate are not ruthlessly invariable. 

Term and character of service should weigh something in 
arranging for the distribution; not time alone, but also efli- 
ciency, for some may accomplish more in five years than 
others in twenty. Yet it is a fair presumption that, the longer 
a man has been at work, the more good he has done. Relative 
merit, however, cannot be a very prominent factor in this cal- 
culation. Distinctions of this sort are painfully invidious, and 
often inaccurately drawn, and the conditions of the ministerial 
contract imply the right to an equitable share in the beneficiary 
proceeds. Still, the moral responsibility of claimants is subject 
to the most rigid scrutiny. It would ill befit one who rails at 
the Church to accept its proffered aid. Ministerial respecta- 
bility is steadily required. The disabled preacher who cripples 
his superior in office, or is troublesome in the congregation 
where he worships, ought not to be surprised when the same 
result follows that would have happened had he, while in 
charge, been so unwary or unwise. 

It cannot be expected that the claims of those on the retired 
list will be placed at as high a figure as are those allowed to 
effective pastors. The expenses of the latter are necessarily 
greater. More clothes, food, fuel, light, literature, and ex- 
pense of travel are required for those who are active and grow- 
ing in the wearing duties of the Church. Elderly persons can 
live comfortably on less than the young and middle-aged. 
Besides, the superannuate has more leisure for saving or 
turning an honest penny, by attending personally to- home 
chores, caring for cow, chickens, or other stock, and cultivating 
the garden, which will relieve the painful tedium of increasing 
seniority, and will contribute much to the luxury and comfort 
of the patriarch’s home. None can be supported in idleness. 
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The time of an aged preacher is just as sacred as that of the 
pastor, and the Conference claimant is expected to supplement 
his stipend, as far as practicable, by preaching, writing, col- 
portage, manual labor, or other useful and elevating employ- 
ment. But when a claim has been once established it should 
be scrupulously settled. All these conditions are of similar 
force in their application to the widows and orphans who de- 
pend on the Church for subsistence. 

For this very considerable undertaking large sums of money 
must be obtained, and the question naturally arises, How are 
they to be raised? Methodism so far has proved equal to 
emergencies, and if this ideal is accepted as obligatory, the 
means will be forthcoming. 

Two methods are possible, taken together or separately. 
(1) The claim of the Conference beneficiaries may be pooled 
with the estimates for pastor, presiding elder, and bishops, and 
collected in the general expenses of the charge. (2) A direct 
collection, as is customary now, for this specific purpose may 
be taken, a course which has been adopted in many places to 
secure the quotas of fhe district and general superintendents. 
The first has the argument of analogy in its favor. The 
second is the more popular, and possibly more practicable. At 
any rate, a public appeal for this cause should be made annually. 
For this many are inclined to give when they would refuse to 
contribute for other purposes. A sense of gratitude prompts 
them to remember some of the beneficiaries as having minis- 
tered unto them in spiritual things, breaking the bread of life, 
and leading them into the knowledge of that truth which has 
been the source of great earthly as well as heavenly good. It 
is universal testimony that the “ fifth collection ” is raised with 
less embarrassment than any other fund, benevolent or bene- 
ficiary. 

Endowments, from either the Book Concern or the various 
preachers’ aid societies, may serve to supplement the work, but 
should not be allowed to displace the annual presentation. 
The case of the superannuates, both “or the sake of the people 
and their own sake, should be submitted directly to the con- 
sideration of the Church. Our aged preachers and lonely 
widows endure a hard lot at the best, and it would be all the 
more trying if they should seem to be lost sight of in the 
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periodical distribution. Not as a charity, but as the payment 
of wages at stated times, must the settlements be made, so 
that the Church may be reminded constantly of its relation 
to the workers of former years. Enough money ought to be 
raised by ordinary methods to meet the claims of all the 
preachers, so that legacies and endowments might be applied 
to special cases or emergencies, or for those institutions which 
can never command a universal popular support, such as the 
colleges, biblical schools, hospitals, and other benevolent enter- 
prises of a local or limited character. 

To the younger preachers is this work largely committed. 
Gratitude demands that those who have laid the foundation 
shall be invited to the comforts of the shelter. He who has 
planted a tree has a right, if he lives, to share in its fruits. 
Our fathers did noble work in the establishment of a prosper- 
ous and liberal Methodism, and those to whom the manage- 
ment has been intrusted would be guilty of a great wrong if 
they allowed the founders to suffer in neglect. We are a fam- 
ily. Surely the stalwart boy, who earns a little more than his 
bread and clothes, does not begrudge the older invalid sister or 
decrepit grandsire that portion which is accorded for the 
honor of the home, as well as of humanity. Good mothers do 
not estimate by weight or measure the toil and sacrifice cheer- 
fully rendered for their children. Lovers. of their race plant 
for other ages, and we owe to the former as well as to coming 
generations. One may now receive the good and another the 
evil things, but soon the order may be reversed. It is a part 
of prudent stewardship to lay a foundation of good works for 
the time to come. Besides, this grand possession of Method- 
ism is not the exclusive property of the ministers now in 
charge. If the present pastor receives a larger stipend than 
another, his salary is in the nature of a commission more or 
less profitable as it is successfully administered, but there are 
other proceeds to be carefully husbanded and judiciously dis- 
tributed. 

Sentiment plays an inferior part in so important an enter- 
prise. An itinerant ministry can be supported only by rigid 
adherence to system, and similar methods must be employed 
in behalf of those who have been retired from active service ; 
but to protect those who are conscientiously faithful, unworthy 
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applicants must be rejected at any time when their lack of 
merit is clearly proven. Mutual rights are to be respected, and 
barnacles must not be allowed to sink the ecclesiastical ship. 
Let not the claimants betray too much anxiety in regard to 
their estimates, for excessive and ill-founded demands may 
lead to utter repudiation. Those who have heretofore gone 
to the battle may now be content to remain on the walls, and 
raise the shout in Zion. They may be useful still, and happy, 
as they cheerfully lend a helping hand or speak a hopeful 
word. To others is assigned the duty of bringing in the 
spoils. Absorbing cares preoccupy younger minds, and they 
may seem to be devoid of the sympathy desired or expected, 
but they dare not depend on spasms of gush for the succor of 
the declining and helpless. It is our present business, not only 
to create and preserve a proper sentiment in regard to min- 
isterial support, but also insure a safe and satisfactory adjust- 
ment for the future. 
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I. History or tHe TRADE. 


Ir is not possible to state with certainty when opium was first 
introduced into China. We know that it was to be found 
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there as early as the seventeenth century; and there are some 
who think that the probable date of its introduction is about 
the eighth or ninth century, at which time China had a very 
extensive and constant intercourse with Western Asia. The 
Portuguese were the first among European nations to trade in 
the drug; but the traflic was of very small proportions, seldom 
exceeding 200 chests per annum, up to the year 1769. For 
many years subsequent to that date the maximum annual im. 
portation was 1,000 chests. It was undoubtedly imported and 
used originally as a medicine; but it is possible that the in- 
crease in the trade under the Portuguese indicates that the 
drug had already begun to be used as a stimulant. 

It is necessary, in carrying out the purpose of this article, to re- 
view the course of the East India Company in its management 
of the production and sale of opium in India; and it is in 
place to notice the fact that, prior to sending the drug to China, 
the company had assumed the monopoly of the trade in India, 
and had entered upon a course of great oppression toward the 
land-holders in Bengal, in compelling them to plant their fields 
with poppies. The outrageous conduct of the company’s rep- 
resentatives in these matters came under the review of Parlia- 
ment in 1783; and the Committee of the House of Commons 
in that year stated that “very shocking rumors had gone 
abroad, and they were aggravated by an opinion universally 
prevalent that, even in the season immediately following the 
dreadful famine which swept off one third of the inhabitants 
of Bengal, several of the poorer farmers were compelled to 
plow up the fields they had sown with grain in order to plant 
them with poppies for the benefit of the engrossers of opium. 
This opinion grew into a strong presumption when it was seen 
that in the next year the produce of opium (contrary to what 
might naturally be expected in a year following such a dearth) 
was nearly doubled.” 

Reasons were found in the inconvenience of making remit- 
tances to China in bullion at a time when the treasury at Cal- 
cutta was very heavily drawn upon for home necessities, and 
in other circumstances, for monopolizing the opium trade in 
China. A certain Colonel Watson seems to have the bad pre- 
eminence of making the suggestion to the East India Com- 
pany, ina letter to the Board of Revenue, dated March 29, 1781, 
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in which he says: “I take the liberty likewise to suggest the 
expediency of this government now taking the opium trade to 
China under its own management, and consigning the whole 
quantity that may be required for that market to the compa- 
ny’s supercargoes at Canton.” This proposal was accompanied 
by an offer of his ship, the “ Nonsuch,” to take the opium to 
China. His offer was accepted, and soldiers, cannon, and med- 
ical stores supplied by the company. A contract was also made 
with one Mr. Thornhill, the same year, to take 1,490 chests of 
opium to the Straits of Malacca and to China, and he sailed in 
advance of Colonel Watson, with 22 guns (six-pounders) and 
100 men. These were nothing less than bold smuggling ad- 
ventures, deliberately entered into by the government of 
British India; for said government was then entirely in the 
hands of the East India Company, the officials at Calcutta 
receiving their orders from the directors of the company in 
England. 

This smuggling enterprise was, however, very unsuccessful. 
One of the vessels was seized by the French, and the cargoes 
which reached China became the source of great embarrass- 
ment to the company’s supercargoes there, who say to their 
superiors in Calcutta, “‘ The importation of opium being strongly 
prohibited by the Chinese Government, and a business alto- 
gether new to us, it was necessary to take our measures with 
the utmost caution.”” They then show how they were obliged, 
after protracted secret negotiations with two of the hong mer- 
chants, to accept the low price of $210 a chest. The Court of 
Directors in London, very properly, condemned the expedi- 
tion, saying, “Under any circumstances it is beneath the 
company to be engaged in such a clandestine trade; we there- 
fore hereby positively prohibit any more opium being sent to 
China on the company’s account.” The Governor-General of 
India at the time was the notorious Warren Hastings, and this 
opium-smuggling enterprise was under his direction. Among 
the charges on which he was tried by the House of Commons 
in 1786 was one on this subject, accusing him of causing a loss 
of $100,000 to the company ; and affirming 


That every part of this transaction, from the moans with 


which it commenced to the contraband dealing with which it 
concluded, criminates the said Warren Hastings with willful 
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disobedience of orders ‘and a continued breach of trust ; that 
every step taken in it was attended with heavy loss to the 
company, and with a sacrifice of their interest to that of individ- 
uals ; and that if, finally, a profit had resulted to the company 
from such a transaction, no profit attending it could compensate 
for the probable risk to which their trade with China was thereby 
exposed, or for the certain dishonor and consequent distrust 
which the East India Company must incur in the eyes of the 
Chinese Government by being engaged in a low, clandestine 
traflic prohibited by the laws of the country. 


This first stage of British opium monopoly is a dark and 
damning page in the history of the times. It was “conceived 
in sin and born in iniquity ;” and it had such a career as might. 
be expected from its origin. It sullied the reputations of all 
who were connected with it, and brought deep and lasting dis- 
grace to the British name. Would that there had been wisdom 
and piety enough to see the disgrace, and to atone for it by 
subsequent righteous dealing! But later years have only in- 
tensified the iniquity of earlier times, and shrouded in deeper 
darkness the historic page. 

The records show that the Governor-General, the eompany’s 
representatives in India, and the Court of Directors in London, 
all bent their energies to increasing the production and sale of the 
baleful drug. No questioning as to its destructive effect upon 
their fellow-men, or as to their moral responsibility for the evils 
of the traffic, seems to have entered into their counsels. They 
gloat over the increasing demand with intense satisfaction, and 
lay their plans for pushing sales in new regions with an ear- 
nestness and vigor worthy of a better cause. In 1787 the 
Governor-General, Hastings, congratulates the company on the 
success of his plans, as shown by the fact that “the price has 
progressively risen at the company’s sales from year to year, 
while the quantity has almost doubled, an evident proof that it 
is either become an article of more general consumption than 
formerly, or that new markets have been opened for it.” 

China was looked to, with increasing interest, as the most 
inviting field for a large increase in the traffic. The unscru- 
pulous Governor-General proposes to the directors to employ 
an agent in some suitable port who should be “ intrusted to. 
act in concert with the company’s supereargoes in China in 


settling the contract for the annual quantity of opium to be 
Fovurtu Series, Vor, XXXV.—46 
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delivered at Macao to the Portuguese or to the Chinese.” He 
knew that the whole trade was illicit, and that not a pound of 
the drug could be got into China except by smuggling and in 
defiance of the laws of the empire; and yet he deliberately 
proposes a system by which the company shall find a market 
in China, and thus increase its ill-gotten gains. The directors, 
in their reply, take the precaution to observe at the outset that 
they “ would on no account wish to be concerned in an illicit 
trade;” and then, with that peculiar sort of consistency that 
characterizes their entire history, they continue: 


Were we once possessed of a firm establishment to the east- 
ward, there would be little doubt of the success of the undertak- 
ing. We might meet there with a market for the whole prod- 
uce of our opium farms, to be paid for in dollars, or in tin and 
pepper, and such other articles as might be very profitably 
disposed of at Canton, And whatever opium might be in de- 
mand by the Chinese, the quantity would readily find its way 
thither without the company being exposed to the disgrace of an 
illicit commerce. 


The purpose of the directors to stimulate the traffic as much 
as possible, to make it a source of increasing revenue, and yet 
to shield the company from any charge of directly violating 
the laws of China, is here clearly set forth; and on this policy 
they acted as long as the company retained control in India. 
Externally, they conformed to the law. In reality, they en- 
couraged and promoted smuggling in various ways. Toward 
the close of the last century we find them prohibiting any of 
their servants, on penalty of immediate dismissal, from carry- 
ing the drug to China. Their authority over British subjects 
in China was such that they could thoroughly enforce any or- 
der they chose to issue. Their power was vested in the super- 
cargoes, who constituted a sort of council, or band of officers 
for the company, always resident at Canton. Every officer of 
a British vessel sailing to China was obliged to sign a bond 
that he would obey their orders. They had equal control over 
British subjects in India. No British ship could trade with 
China without a license from them, and the license became 
void in case of any failure to obey the orders of the supercar- 
goes. Never had any body of men more complete power to 
prevent smuggling than had the East India Company. Yet 
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at the same time that they were prohibiting it by their public 
orders they were continuing to grow opium for the Chinese 
market, and to sell it to the smugglers, whom they freely licensed 
to trade with Canton. They ascertain, in 1829, that a great 
preference is shown in China for the Behar opium, and they 
immediately order an inquiry to discover what are the qualities 
that have obtained for it this preference, with the purpose of 
adapting their opium to the taste of their Chinese customers, 
The payments made to the poppy growers in India were in- 
creased from time to time, with the avowed purpose of indue- 
ing them to extend its cultivation ; and Sir George Staunton 
refers to measures of this kind taken by the company about 
1831 as suddenly almost quadrupling the supply. 

Much of the illegal trade was carried on for many years 
through the Portuguese settlement of Macao; but eventually 
the Portuguese, thinking that the British were making too 
much money through the use of their port, took measures to 
confine the trade of that port to Portuguese subjects. The 
3ritish merchants then tried to establish their trade at the port 
of Whampoa; but the attempt was unsuccessful, as the vir- 
tuous Chinese officials stoutly resisted the introduction of the 
forbidden drug, while the vicious ones demanded exorbitant 
bribes. At the mouth of the Canton River lies the island of 
Lintin. Its ample harbors afford a safe anchorage at all sea- 
sons of the year. Ships would be safe both from the vicissi- 
tudes of the weather and from the attacks of Chinese man 
darins. So Lintin became the home of the “opium fleet.” 
The receiving-ships stationed there were strongly armed, and 
increasing quantities of opium stored in them, until, in 1834, 
the amount had risen to more than twenty thousand chests. 
The vessels that brought supplies to these store-ships were the 
finest clippers that floated on the sea; and the ships of rival 
houses frequently raced from India to China, often making 
over three hundred miles a day, winged messengers of beauty, 
but carrying death and destruction to China. 

The method of carrying on the trade was as follows: Na- 
tives wishing to make purchases would apply through brokers 
to British merchants at Canton, who would issue orders on 
the receiving-ships. Carrying boats armed with guns, and 
manned by crews of desperate character, plied between Lintin 
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and the city. They were popularly designated “fast crabs,” 
or “scrambling dragons.” These boats, with more or less con- 
nivance by the Chinese authorities, delivered the illicit drug 
to the purchasers at Canton. The illegal traftic was not allowed 
to progress, however, without frequent and vigorous protests. 
Honest and patriotic officers would frequently take strong 
measures for its suppression, and on various occasions imperial 
edicts were issued against it. Among these, a notable instance 
is that of the Emperor Tao-kwang, in 1821, on the occasion of - 
the confiscation of certain cargoes at Canton because of opium 
smuggling. In his edict, referring to the export trade in tea 
and other articles as beneficial to foreigners, he says: 


Yet these foreigners feel no gratitude, nor wish to render a 
recompense, but smuggle in opium, which poisons the empire. 
When this conduct is referred to the heart, it must be disquieted; 
when referred to reason, it is contrary to it. In broad day on 
earth there is the royal law; in the shades after death are gods 
and demons. ‘These foreign ships pass an immense ocean ; they 
likewise go through gales of wind, boisterous seas, and unknown 
dangers, entirely preserved by the condescending protection of 
the celestial gods; and, therefore, they should hereafter rouse 
themselves to zealous reflection, to bitter repentance, and to ref- 
ormation, and alter their inhuman, unreasonable conduct. 


Subsequent history, up to the time when the British Gov- 
ernment abolished the control of the East India Company 
over British subjects in China, in 1834, is but a repetition of 
that already given. It is a history, on the one hand, of a com- 
pany of professedly high-minded English gentlemen, vested 
with extraordinary powers, proclaiming in their public docu- 
ments hearty acquiescence in the laws against opium, and os- 
tentatiously forbidding all connection with it on the part of 
their agents, while secretly stimulating and encouraging the 
traffic in every possible way, and complacently pocketing the 
enormous gains of the nefarious trade. Before the traffic 
passed from the control of the company, opium had cost China 
$11,618,167, while she received for her tea supplied to the 
whole of Great Britain only $9,133,749. 

In 1834 the British Government abolished the East India 
Company’s monopoly of trade in China, and threw it open to 
all British subjects. The company, in retiring from China, 
tried to quiet their consciences by saying, “ Were it possible 
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to prevent the use of the drug altogether, we would gladly do 
it, in compassion to mankind.” To this they added the prepos- 
terous and hypocritical declaration that their object in retain- 
ing the opium monopoly was rather to restrain the habit than to 
obtain revenue! They showed the sincerity of this declaration 
by selling larger quantities of opium than ever to any body 
who would pay them for it. 

Under the new arrangement, Lord Napier was sent as the 
first British Superintendent of Trade to China; but the 
Chinese Government, which had been dealing for a century 
with a trading company, refused to have any thing to do with 
“the petty English nation ;” and the only official notice taken 
of his lordship’s arrival was a tide-waiter’s report that “ three 
foreign devils have arrived.” The increasing traffic, and its 
increasing irregularities, led the Chinese Government to take 
more energetic action for its suppression. In 1836 an edict 
was issued, mentioning by name nine prominent opium mer- 
chants, and demanding their expulsion. Captain Elliot, who 
was then Superintendent of Trade, did not comply with this 
demand. In January, 1839, a proclamation was issued, re- 
quiring that the receiving-ships be sent away, and threatening 
hostile measures in case of non-compliance. Commissioner 
Lin was sent to Canton, clothed with extraordinary powers to 
deal summarily with the matter. He demanded three things: 
(1) That all the opium on board the ships should be handed 
over to the government to be destroyed. (2) That the owners 
of the vessels should give a bond that they would never again 
bring opium to China. (3) That if afterward any was brought 
it should be confiscated, and the smugglers should be punished 
with death. These terms were concise, and easy to be under- 
stood ; and they were evidently propounded in downright ear- 
nest. If not acceded to, the lives of foreigners were threat- 
ened. The foreign residences were surrounded, and many 
British subjects put in great peril. Under this pressure Captain 
Elliot, promising indemnification by the British Government 
to the merchants, collected over twenty thousand chests of the 
drug and handed them over to the Chinese commissioner, who 
proceeded with great heartiness to the work of destruction, 
which occupied twenty days—a thousand chests being de- 
stroyed each day, (in June, 1839.) 
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It is not contended that in all the conflicts which led to this 
result the Chinese were in every particular right and the 
British wrong; but as to the essential justice of this act of 
Commissioner Lin, many a just and true Englishman will join 
with Mr. Ormerod in saying : 


I hold that Commissioner Lin served us just rightly when the 
opium that was to have carried on the destruction of his fellow- 
countrymen was, instead, destroyed by him; and I honor the pa- 
triotism and admire the pluck of the lows and spirited commis- 
sioner who dared to step forth in defense of his country, and, in 
the interests of simple justice and of common humanity, to 
make a firm stand against a nation so great and powerful as our 
own. 


Even after this, opium clippers came to China, and sought to 
land their cargoes. A crisis was precipitated by a riot between 
American and English sailors and some of the Chinese, in 
which a Chinaman was killed. Lin laid the blame upon the 
English, and although Captain Elliot made reasonable over- 
tures, Lin refused to accept them, moved with two thousand 


men to the neighborhood of Macao, where the English had 
taken refuge, demanded that an Englishman should be given 
up for execution, and cut off the supply of food. His demand 
was refused, and the English took to their vessels. The 
Chinese then massacred the crew of an English schooner, and 
insisted on the signing of the opium bond, or the departure of 
all British vessels within three days. This brought on an en- 
gagement, in which the Chinese were worsted ; and soon after 
the British were denied the privilege of trading with China. 
Events were thus drifting inevitably toward war. The de- 
bates in Parliament following these transactions distinctly re- 
veal the motives which controlled the action of the British 
Government. Sir John Hobhouse stated concisely the reason 
why the government had done nothing to put down the opium 
trade, when he said that it was because the trade was profit- 
able. Lord Melbourne said, “ We possess immense territories 
peculiarly fitted for raising opium, and though I would wish 
that the government were not so directly concerned in the 
traffic, Iam not prepared to pledge myself to relinquish it.” 
Lord Ellenborough made a strong point of the fact that the 
opium trade brought in a revenue of a million and a half 
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sterling, “derived from foreigners,” and that if it were given 
up, this revenue would have to be sought elsewhere. The war 
was not advocated by any one on the ground of the seizure of 
the opium; but the whole history of the times and the tenor 
of debates in Parliament show conclusively that the opium 
traffic was the cause of the war, and that without it no conflict 
would have taken place. No formal declaration of war was 
made by Queen Victoria; but’ an order in council was issued 
to the Admiralty, decreeing that “satisfaction and reparation 
for the late injurious proceedings of certain officers of the 
Empire of China against certain of our officers and subjects 
shall be demanded from the Chinese Government.” The chief 
object of this order was to give directions in regard to the dis- 
posal of such ships, vessels, and cargoes of the Chinese as might 
be seized. 

Soon the melancholy spectacle was presented to the world of 
a Christian nation making war upon a heathen nation in the 
interest of an abominable, death-dealing traffic. Other causes 
have been assigned—such as “insults to the flag,” and mal- 
treatment and murder of British subjects ; but these things 
grew directly out of and were intimately connected with the 
iniquitious trade that was at the bottom of the whole difficulty. 
The public opinion of the world and of the British people 
themselves has designated the war of 1840 “the Opium War,” 
and it would be impossible to label it more accurately or 
truthfully. 

Sir Gordon Brewer arrived off Macao June 22, 1840, and 
immediately announced the blockade of the port of Canton. 
On the 6th of July he took possession of the island of Chusan, 
and soon after established blockades at Amoy, Ningpo, and 
the mouths of the rivers Min and Yangtse. Other active 
measures followed; and during the entire year the Chinese 
were unable to do any thing by way of retaliation, except to 
capture a few British subjects, as at Ningpo, where the widow 
of the captain of a wrecked vessel and some other persons 
were seized and carried in little cages to the city; and at 
Macao, where a solitary Englishman was captured by a marand- 
ing party and taken to Canton, where Lin at first intended to 
offer him as a sacrifice to the god of war, but on learning 
that he had never been engaged in the opium trade relinquished 
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the design. Various futile attempts at negotiations were made ; 
and in January, 1841, Commodore Brewer proceeded up the 
bay toward Canton, attacking and taking possession of two 
forts. A treaty was then negotiated by Capt. Elliot and Ki- 
shen, providing for the payment of an indemnity of six mill- 
ions of dollars, and the cession of the island of Hong-Kong to the 
British, with the restoration of Chusan to the Chinese, and the 
release of all prisoners. When this treaty reached the two 
sovereigns it was rejected by both—by Tao-kwang because it 
granted too much, and by Victoria because it conceded too 
little. 

The emperor issued orders to “ destroy and wipe clean away, 
to exterminate and root out, the rebellious barbarians,” whom 
he characterized as “ beings that the overshadowing vault and 
all-containing earth can hardly suffer to live,” and “ obnoxious 
to angels and men.” These were comprehensive and emphatic 
orders, which, if executed, might have brought the opium 
traffic to a summary end; but there were serious obstacles in 
the way of their execution. 

On the 26th of February Commodore Brewer, with nine 
ships of war and five hundred men, attacked and captured the 
eight Bogue forts, which were defended by three thousand 
troops, and supposed by the Chinese to be impregnable. The 
next day the British fleet encountered a long fortification on 
the river bank, with an intrenched camp of two thousand troops 
and one hundred cannon, and a strong raft thrown across the 
river. A hot contest ensued, in which Chinese courage was 
conspicuous, though discipline was lacking. One fourth of 
the Chinese soldiers were killed, the fort was captured, and a 
truce proclaimed. When the truce expired the British pro- 
ceeded on their course up the river, removing every obstacle, 
and capturing every fort and battery on their way, until they 
reached Canton. On the 24th of May twenty-six hundred 
British troops invested the city; and, the next day, successful- 
ly attacked the forts and camps behind it. On the 26th they 
were prepared to open destructive fire on Canton; but negotia- 
tions ensued, providing that the forces should remain in the 
position they then held until a ransom of six millions of dol- 
lars should be paid, and the Chinese troops be marched sixty 
miles away from the city. Within a week the troops, about 
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fifty thousand in number, evacuated the place. After this, 
trade went on at Canton without particular interruption dur- 
ing the war, duties and charges being paid just as if the na- 
tions were at profound peace. Amoy was taken on the 27th 
of August, Chinhai on the 10th of October, and Ningpo three 
days later. Shanghai was taken in June, 1842; Chinkiang, 
the present head-quarters of our Central China Mission, on the 
20th of July. Some of the most terrible scenes of the war 
were here witnessed. The Tartar troops defending the city, 
when they found that they were to be conquered, butchered 
their women and children to prevent their falling into the 
hands of the British. Sir Hugh Gough, the British eom- 
mander, says in his dispatches, “ Finding dead bodies of Tartars 
in every house we entered, principally women and children, 
thrown into wells, or otherwise murdered by their own people, 
I was glad to withdraw the troops from this frightful scene 
of destruction.” Manchus could be seen inside their houses 
cutting the throats of their women, and destroying their chil- 
dren by throwing them into wells. In one house fourteen 
dead bodies, principally of women, were found. Out of a Man- 
chu population of four thousand in the city, not more than 
five hundred survived. Nanking, the ancient capital of the 
empire, was closely invested, and every preparation made for 
assaulting it early in the morning of August 15, when, on 
the night of the 14th, the Chinese commissioners addressed a 
letter to Sir Henry Pottinger, requesting an interview for the 
purpose of arranging terms of peace. This resulted in an ar- 
rangement for a meeting between the commissioners of the 
two nations on the 26th, when a treaty was agreed upon, em- 
bracing the following provisions: (1) Lasting peace between 
the two empires. (2) The Chinese Government to pay twenty- 
one millions of dollars by the end of 1845, twelve being for 
the expenses of the war, three for debts due English merchants, 
and six for the opium destroyed. (3) The ports of Canton, 
Amoy, Foochow, Ningpo, and Shanghai to be thrown open to 
British trade and residence, and trade conducted according to 
a well-understood tariff. (4) The island of Hong-Kong to be 
ceded to the queen. (5) All British prisoners to be uncon- 
ditionally released. (6) All Chinese in the service of the En- 
glish to be pardoned and held guiltless. (7) Correspondence 
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hereafter to be conducted on terms of perfect equality. 
(8) When the treaty receives the emperor’s assent, and six 
millions of dollars are paid, the English forces to withdraw 
from the river and other places occupied, except Chusan and 
Kulangsu, which shall be retained until all the treaty stipula- 
tions are fulfilled. . 

After the treaty had been arranged, Sir Henry Pottinger 
introduced the subject of the cause which led to the war— 
namely, the opium traffic and the disturbances growing out of 
it. The Chinese commissioners declined to enter upon the 
subject at all, until they were assured that it was introduced 
merely for private conversation, when they manifested great 
interest, and asked why the British would not act righteously 
toward them by prohibiting the growth of the poppy in the 
British Empire. Sir Henry replied that this could not be done 
under the constitutional laws of Great Britain; and tried to 
convince the Chinese commissioners that the evil was due to 
their own people and officers—to the former for using opium, 
and to the latter for allowing it to enter the country. He 
ured that the people would obtain the drug in spite of every 
enactment, and that it would be the better course for the gov- 
ernment to legalize its importation, and derive a regular revenue 
from it. To strengthen this suggestion, he alluded to futile 
efforts of governments to exclude objects of popular desire— 
as, for instance, tobacco, from the legalized traffic in which 
Great Britain obtained a large revenue—while, as he asserted, 
the article was used with greater moderation in England than 
in other countries. 

So we find the war ending with an indemnity for the justly 
confiscated opium, and with the representative of Christian 
England pleading with the pagan commissioners in favor of the 
legalization of a traffic which their reason, their consciences, 
and their humanity alike demanded should be forever contra- 
band. It is true, as has been often stated, that this war opened 
China to Christian missions and to the influences of Christian 
civilization ; but this fact constitutes no reason for gratitude to 
the British Government, nor any justification of its action. 
Joseph’s career in Egypt and his deliverance of Jacob’s family 
from famine did not justify the speculation of his brethren in 
selling him to the Ishmaelites. God overrules the action of 
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bad men to the securing of good results; but the bad men and 
their acts remain bad. The just pages of history must forever 
brand with infamy the course of Great Britain in this most un- 
righteous war. Stimulating the production of opium in India, 
encouraging and promoting the contraband trade in China, 
going to war when the noxious drug was confiscated, and ex- 
acting an indemnity for it, the government appropriately ended 
its iniquitous conduct in the matter by cheating the merchants 
on whose behalf it had demanded the indemnity. Dr. Will- 
iams, in “The Middle Kingdom,” says: 


The six millions of dollars received from the Chinese, instead 
of being divided in China among those who were to receive it, 
which could have been done without expense, was carried to 
England to be coined, which, with the freight, reduced it con- 
siderably. Then, by the manner of ascertaining the market value 
at the time it was given up, and [? on which estimate] the hold- 
ers of the opium-scrip got their pay, they received scarcely one 
half of what was originally paid to the East India Company, 
either directly or indirectly, thereby reducing it nearly a million 
sterling. Furthermore, by the form of payment, they lost nearly 
one fifth even of the promised sum, about £240,000 more. Then 
they lost four years’ interest on their whole capital, or about 
£800,000 more. While the merchants lost the government prof- 
ited, The company gained, during these four years, at least a 
million sterling, by the increased price of the drug, while Sir 
Robert Peel also transferred that amount from the pockets of 
the merchants to the public treasury. 


We cannot better close our review of this war of 1840 than 
by quoting the strong and truthful words of Mr. Gladstone, 
uttered in his place in Parliament in that year: 


They gave you notice to abandon your contraband trade. 
When they found that you would not, they had a right to drive 

ou from their coasts on account of your obstinacy in persisting 
in this infamous and atrocious traffic. You allowed your agent 
to aid and abet those who were concerned in carrying on that 
trade ; and I do not know how it can be urged as a crime against 
the Chinese that they refused provisions to those who refused 
obedience to their laws whilst residing within their territories. 
A war more unjust in its origin, a war more calculated to cover 
this country with permanent disgrace, I do not know, and I have 
not read of. The right honorable gentleman opposite spoke of 
the British flag waving in glory at Canton. That flag is hoisted 
to protect an infamous contraband traffic; and if it never were 
hoisted except as it is now hoisted on the coast of China we 
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should recoil from its sight with horror. Although the Chinese 
were guilty of much absurd phraseology, of no little ostentatious 
pride, and of some excess, justice, in my opinion, is with them; 
and while they, the pagans, the semi-civilized barbarians, have 
it on their side, we, the enlightened and civilized Christians, are 
pursuing objects at variance both with justice and with religion. 

The history of the traffic since the close of the war so vigor- 
ously condemned by the present Premier of Great Britain is 
of a character corresponding to its earlier days. For sixteen 
years after that war ended the trade in opium was still contra- 
band in China. Still the East India Company stimulated the 
production of the drug in India, and still the smuggling into 
China was encouraged and promoted, with this great additional 
advantage, that Hong-Kong had become British territory and 
an exceedingly convenient store-house for the drug, which 
could thence be easily smuggled into China. Receiving-ships 
were stationed at the entrances of the open ports, to which 
cargo boats would make their frequent visits, returning gener- 
ally at night, under cover of the darkness, and bringing large 
quantities of the drug to clandestine purchasers. Not unfre- 
quently difficulties arose ; and these finally culminated in an- 
other war. The immediate occasion of this war was the seizure 
by the China authorities at Canton, in October, 1856, of a ves- 
sel named the “ Arrow,” which had been armed by pirates, and 
engaged in opium smuggling, but which subsequently had 
sailed by permission under the British flag, and made its way 
to Canton. It was boarded by the Chinese officials on the 
plea that one of the crew was a pirate, and all of the crew ex- 
cepting two men were carried off. The vessel had no right to 
the British flag, as its license to sail under that flag had ex- 
pired some time before. Notwithstanding this fact, the Chi- 
nese were required to make reparation and apology. This 
demand was followed by the destruction of a fleet of war junks 
in the harbor, and subsequently by the bombardment and 
capture of Canton, in which the English were assisted by the 
French. The allied forces then made a demonstration toward 
Peking, taking the forts at the mouth of the Peiho, and occu- 
pying Tientsin, where a treaty was negotiated by Lord Elgin, 
June 26, 1858; but when Sir Frederick Bruce came, a year 
later, to exchange the ratifications of the treaty, the Taku forts 
stubbornly resisted his passage, and the fleet was driven back. 
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A new expedition was sent out; the French and English forces 
captured the forts, marched triumphantly to Peking, sacked 
the emperor’s summer palace, and secured the ratification of 
the treaty of Tientsin, with additional articles, known as the 
“Convention of Peking,” on the 24th of October, 1860. 

Just previous to the departure of Lord Elgin from England, 
in 1857, the Earl of Shaftesbury moved in the House of Lords 
that two questions be submitted for the opinion of her Majes- 
ty’s judges: (1) Whether it be lawful for the East India Com- 
pany to derive a revenue from the cultivation of opium? and 
(2) Whether it be lawful for the company to prepare opium for 
the purpose of being smuggled into China? His motion was 
withdrawn, but the government undertook to get a decision on 
these questions from competent legal authority, and accord- 
ingly submitted them to the Queen’s Advocate, the Attorney- 
General, the Solicitor-General, and the Standing Counsel of 
the East India Company. Their answer to the first question 
was to the effect that there was nothing that contravened En- 
glish law in the mere sale of opium by the company; but in 
answer to the second question these four eminent legal author- 
ities say: 


We think, now that opium is made contraband by the law of 
China, and that its importation into China is made by Chinese 
law a capital crime, the continuance of the company’s practice 
of manufacturing and selling this opium in a form specially 
adapted to the Chinese contraband trade, though not an actual 
and direct infringement of the treaty, is yet at variance with its 
spirit and intention, and with the conduct due to the Chinese 
Government by that of Great Britain as a friendly power, bound 
by a treaty which implies that all smuggling into China will be 
discountenanced by Great Britain. 


That is to say, that these legal authorities, including the coun- 
sel of the company, found the East India Company to be ac- 
complices of smugglers, and their conduct such as had a direct 
tendency to involve England and China in war. Most justly 
and truthfully does the Rev. F. 8. Turner say: 


If China had possessed the physical force of the United States, 
and could have got her grievances submitted to a Grand Court 
of Arbitration at Geneva or elsewhere in any year between 1842 
and 1858, she might have recovered damages compared with 
which the Alabama compensation would aah looked small. 
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But China was weak and ignorant, and the Earl of Shaftesbury’s 
motion for legal inquiry ended in the condemnation of England 
and India by their own self-chosen judges, without the slightest 
step being taken to restrain them in their course of injustice. 


Although Lord Elgin, when he sailed from England, bore 
with him instructions from the Earl of Clarendon “ to ascer- 
tain whether the government of China would revoke its pro- 
hibition of the opium trade,” the subject was not mentioned in 
the treaty which he signed at Tientsin—very possibly because 
he was ashamed to mention it, as our minister, Mr. Reed, said 
in a letter to him about that time, “I have more than once 
understood your Excellency to say that you had a strong, if 
not invincible, repugnance . .. to introduce the subject of 
opium to the Chinese authorities.’ Two months later he 
gladly signed the first treaty between England and Japan, 
which contained a clause expressly prohibiting the importation 
of opium. 

During the negotiations preliminary to the exchange of rati- 
fications of the treaty of Tientsin, the United States Min- 
ister, the Honorable William B. Reed, addressed a letter 


to Lord Elgin, urging that the British Government ought 
either to abandon the opium trade or secure its recognition 
by China. Which of the two courses Mr. Reed regarded as 
the right one may be inferred from the following extract from 
his letter: 


But two courses are open for us to suggest and sustain—that 
of urging upon the Chinese authorities the active and thorough 
suppression of the trade by seizure and confiscation, with assur- 
ances that no assistance, direct or indirect, shall be given to 
parties, English or American, seeking to evade or resist the 
process ; adding to this what, if your Excellency agrees with me 
as.to the expediency of measures of repression, I am sure will be 
consonant with your personal conviction of what is right—the 
assurance of the disposition of your government to put a stop to 
the growth and export of opium from India. I may be permit- 
ted to suggest that perhaps no more propitious moment for so 
decisive and philanthropic a measure could be found than now, 
when the privileges of the East India Company, and what may 
be termed its active responsibilities, including the receipt and 
administration of the opium revenue, are about to be transferred 
to the Crown. I am confident my government would do ready 
justice to the high motives which would lead to such a course, 
and rejoice at the result. 
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But this proposition, so eminently consistent with Christian 
teaching and with humane impulses, implied. a degree of virtue 
far in advance of the sentiments of the British cabinet; and 
Lord Elgin sought the legalization of the traffic. The Chinese, 
feeling themselves helpless before their conquerors, reluctantly 
consented. They proposed a duty of sixty taels (over $80) a 
chest ; but the English commissioners would agree to no higher 
rate than thirty taels, which was therefore the rate adopted 
and inserted in the tariff. When the treaty was under revision 
in 1869 Sir Rutherford Alcock agreed to raise the duty to 
fifty taels; but the British Government refused to ratify the 
treaty, and the original treaty of Tientsin remains in force. 

Thus at last the opium traffic was legalized in China; but 
it did not thereby become one whit less abhorrent to God and 
to all righteous men. Legalized iniquity is iniquity still; and 
it is not in the power of legislative enactments or treaty stipu- 
lations to lessen the crime of an accursed traffic, or to shield 
its abettors from their responsibility to a just and holy God. 
The Emperor Tao-kwang had said to Sir Henry Pottinger, 
when the latter proposed the legalization of the traffic: “ It is 
true, I cannot prevent the introduction of the flowing poison ; 
gain-seeking and corrupt men will for profit and sensuality de- 
feat my wishes; but nothing will induce me to derive a reve- 
nue from the vice and misery of my people.” His successor 
was obliged to do that which he so sturdily had refused, but 
the vermilion pencil never moved so reluctantly as when it 
sanctioned the legalization of the opium trade. 

For the last quarter of a century the British Government 
has been directly responsible for the whole iniquity, from the 
growth of the poppy in India to the sale of the drug in China. 
Almost at the very time that British cannon were thundering 
in Chinese ports to secure the treaty which legalized the opium 
traffic, the governing power in India was taken away from the 
East India Company by act of Pariiament, and the Crown as- 
sumed direct control. Since 1858 the British Government has 
been the great opium grower of the world. Before that date 
the production of opium in India was a monopoly of the East 
India Company. To this precious privilege, as well as to all 
other rights of the company, the Crown succeeded. What a 
convenient coincidence that the legalization of the traffic was 
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effected just as the government went directly into the business 
of opium raising, and took control of India! It would not have 
looked well for the British Government to be directly promot- 
ing a contraband trade. When its responsibility was filtered 
through the East India Company the iniquity could not be 
brought so close home; but now that the government was go- 
ing into the business, it was respectable and seemly to have 
legal sanction to the trade. 

As an opium monopolist, it is not too much to say that the 
British Government has not only emulated the example of 
its predecessor, the East India Company, but has gone far 
beyond it! 

The official correspondence of the administrators in India 
with the home government yields abundant proof of the deter- 
mination to make opium a source of gain, and to push the 
trade to the utmost. Thus the Honorable J. Strachey writes, 
in 1869; 


Tmmediate measures of the most energetic character ought to 
be taken with the object of increasing the production of opium. 
. . . I think that the very least which we ought now to do is to 
endeavor with the least possible delay to bring up the total area 
under opium cultivation to seven hundred and gf thousand 
five hundred beegahs, the extent declared by the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal to be necessary for the production of fifty- 
four thousand five hundred chests. I believe myself that we 
might with propriety go mach farther, but any thing less than 
this will, I think, be certainly too little. 

The Honorable W. Grey, Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
writes to C. H. Campbell : 

Are you quite satisfied that the fullest possible extension is 
being pushed in the Benares Agency? . . . If Carnac should see 
his way to doing any thing more than he has done already to 
extend the cultivation for next season you need not hesitate to 
sanction it at once. 


Sir R. Temple writes : 

I am clear for extending the cultivation, and for insuring a 
plentiful supply. If we do not do this, the Chinese will do it for 
themselves. They had better have our good opium than their 
own indifferent opium. There really is no moral objection to 
our conduct in this respect. 


Sir Rutherford Aleock agreed in 1869 to a revision of the 
treaty of Tientsin, as we have seen, which embraced an 
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increase of the duty on opium. He went from Peking imme- 
diately to Caleutta, and held a conference with the members of 
the Indian Government in February, 1870. He urged them 
not to oppose the concession he had made, and set forth in 
strong terms the moral objections to the trade. He expressed 
his belief in the genuine character of the Chinese opposition to 
the trade; but also assured them that there was danger that 
the Chinese wonld in self-defense develop opium cultivation in 
China, and drive the Indian drug out of the market. On the 
other hand, if Great Britain would give up the opium revenue, 
and suppress the cultivation in India, he believed the Chipese 
Government could and would suppress the growth in China, 
except in Yunnan, where its authority was in abeyance. Sir 
R. Temple asked whether, on condition that the Indian Gov- 
ernment would fix a limit to the amount of opium sent to 
China, the Chinese Government would agree to repress the 
growth of the poppy in China; to which Sir Rutherford 
Aleock replied affirmatively, and again expressed his strong 
desire that the British Government would agree to some ef- 
fective measures to discourage the consumption of opium in 
China. Now mark the reply made to this honest and frank 
effort of the British Minister to China. In two months after 
his conversation with them the Indian Government adopted 
the following resolution : 


Yo. 2090, dated 25th March, 1870.—By the Government of India, Financial 
Department. 

Resolution. The Government of Bengal shall be informed that 
the Supreme Government has resolved to increase the annual pro- 
vision of opium in Bengal for export to China to sixty thousand 
chests, gradually indeed, but still with as much promptitude as: 
may, be conveniently practicable, and will be prepared to sanc- 
tion any expenditure that, on full consideration, may appear 
necessary for this object. It is not deemed needful at present to. 
raise the price paid to the cultivators to five rupees a seer, but 
the Supreme Government recognizes the probability that this: 
concession must soon be made, and will be prepared to consider 
favorably any recommendation made by the Government of Ben- 
gal for such an increase, if it be found by experience that effect 
cannot otherwise be given to this resolution. 

Ordered, That the foregoing resolution be communicated to, 
the Government of Bengal for information and guidance. 


Such was the answer of the Indian Government to the ear- 
nest plea of the British Minister to China—a resolution to 
Fovrtn Serirs, Vor. XXXV.—47 
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increase the production of opium, and carry on the iniquitous 
trade on a larger scale than ever! . In the thirteen years fol- 
lowing, the traffic has been pushed as vigorously as at any pre- 
vious period. In 1876 a new convention with China was made 
by Sir Thomas Wade, known as the “ Convention of Chefoo,” 
the third article of which is as follows : 


On opium, Sir Thomas Wade will move his government to 
sanction an arrangement different from that affecting other im- 
ae British merchants, when opium is brought into port, will 

e obliged to have it taken cognizance of by the customs, and 
deposited in bond, either in a warehouse or a receiving hulk, 
until such time as there is a sale for it. The importer will then 
pay the tariff duty upon it, and the purchasers the Ui-kin. In 
order to the prevention of the evasion of the duty, the amount of 
li-kin to be collected will be decided by the different Provincial 
Governments, according to the circumstances of each. 


The Ui-kin is a special internal tax, which may be raised or 
lowered at the discretion of the provincial governors, and the 
object of making this tax collectable by the customs was prac- 
tically to put the traffic within the control of the Chinese Gov- 
ernment. Sir Thomas Wade was quite ready to do this, as 
might be expected of a minister who said in an official dispatch 
to his government: “It is to me vain to think otherwise of the 
use of the drug in China than as of a habit many times more 
pernicious, nationally speaking, than the gin and whisky drink- 
ing which we deplore at home ;” and who also said: 


The concessions made to us have been from first to last ex- 
torted against the conscience of the nation—in defiance, that is 
to say, of the moral convictions of its educated men—not merely 
of the office-holders, whom we call mandarins, and who are nu- 
merically but a small proportion of the educated class, but of the 
millions who are sdturated with the knowledge of the history 
and philosophy of their country. 


But to this day the British Government has refused to ratify 
the Convention of Chefoo, and has left the opium trade just as 
it was, while assuming the advantages conferred by those arti- 
cles of the convention favorable to British trade. 

It isa little over a century since the East India Company 
began to export opium to China. In the sixty years which 
elapsed before the monopoly of British trade in China was 
taken away from that company, (1773-1834,) the amount of 
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opium imported into that country was run up from 200 chests 
to 21,785 chests, valued at $14,454,193. [A chest contains 
about 1333 pounds.}| The company then lost its monopoly of 
trade in China, but retained its monopoly of production in In- 
dia, and in 1858 had run up the total export from India to 
74,738 chests. The British Government then took its place, 
and by 1872 had increased the export to 88,789 chests. Its 
net revenue from opium then amounted to $38,286,065. In 
1879 the amount of opium imported into China from India, 
under monopoly of the British Government, was over 83,000 
chests, (more than eleven millions of pounds, or over five thou- 
sand tons!) It is estimated that about 22,000 chests were 
smuggled from Hong-Kong into China the same year—which 
would make the whole amount about fourteen millions of 
pounds, or over six thousand tons! The value of the regularly 
imported drug was $50,700,000; while the value of all the tea 
exported was only $46,000,000—so that, after China had given 
up her entire crop of two hundred and sixty-five millions of 
pounds of tea, she still had to pay $4,700,000, to make up the 
amount due for opium ! 
No wonder the Archbishop of York felt moved to say : 


The state of the matter is this: that the Christian nation of 
England has been in the past continually engaged in enforcing 
an unwilling nation to purchase great quantities of poison, which 
it has given to them; and has not scrupled to go to war even to 
enforce what I must call an iniquitous trade. Now, that being 
so, 1 do say that we cannot hold up our heads among the nations 
of the world if, when attention has once been directed to this 
matter, we allow it to slumber and sleep. ... It makes the Queen 
herself, who is now the sovereign, the Empress of India, re- 
sponsible... for poisoning the people, for destroying them 
physically and morally, and for corrupting a whole nation that 
Is ready to protest against the corruption. ... We say that 
it is a wrong thing from first to last. We say that it is a 
disgrace and a shame to this country that a heathen people 
should have to ask us to hold our hands and not to force the 
opium upon them, and that we as a Christian people should re- 
fuse to hold our hands, and with fire and sword make them 
take this deadly drug. 


It is hardly possible fully to realize, or to characterize in 
adequate terms, the awful iniquity of this death-dealing traffic. 
The spectacle presented is not that of a government reluctantly 
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protecting some of its unworthy subjects in a trade abhorrent 
to itself; but that of the Christian government of one of the 
greatest, most powerful, and most enlightened nations of the 
earth deliberately entering into the growth, manufacture, and 
sale of a noxious drug, stimulating its production, complacently 
gloating over the increasing demand, anxiously watching for 
new openings, refusing to listen to the pleadings of a pagan em- 
peror and his officials against so ruinous a traffic, demanding 
with sword and cannon the payment of indemnity for contra- 
band opium righteously destroyed, forcing the legalization of 
the traffic, and continuing to push the trade with unscrupulous 
vigor, and to pocket its ungodly revenue for the benefit of its 
lavish and luxurious Indian Government. Surely the curse of 
heaven must rest upon this dark and damning traffic and upon 
its most unholy gains. The Christianity and humanity of En- 
gland ought to rise up with united voice, and compel the gov- 
ernment to cut off all connection with the production of the 
drug in India, and to assist the Chinese Government in the 
entire extirpation of the abominable and destructive trade. 
And the humane and Christian people of all other nations 
ought to give their united and hearty support to those in En- 
gland who are battling for the right against heavy odds, in the 
face of guilty indifference and active opposition. 

The consideration of the effects of the trade on the victims 
of the drug, and on the missionary cause, of Chinese opinion 
and action on the subject, and of the efforts made for the sup- 
pression of the traffic, must be left for a subsequent article. 





Art. VIIL.—LATIN PRONUNCIATION. 


Many teachers and scholars have thought that the pronuncia- 
tion of Latin was a matter of no importance ; that, as it was no 
longer a living tongue, it would make no difference how it 
might be uttered. And yet there has been a desire, for several 
years, on the part of the most eminent Latinists of Europe and 
America, for a uniform system of orthoepy. 

It is evident to every student of language that the English 
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system never can become universal. Indeed, it is impossible 
to suppose that any of the nations, besides those that are 
English-speaking, would ever adopt it in any of its features ; 
for the English sounds are so flat and sharp that they cannot 
adequately express the rotund and sonorous inflections and in- 
tonations that swelled forth in the native tongue of Cicero 
and Cesar. No Italian, Spanish, French, or German scholar 
could be persuaded to adopt the English method; for these 
languages are more directly from the Latin than the En- 
glish, and these nations know that the sounds of vowels and 
consonants which they have heard from infancy must more 
nearly express the old Latin sounds than any system of Anglo- 
Saxon origin. . 

Indeed, we may venture to assert that no critical English phi- 
lologist ever expects, or even desires, the general adoption 
of the English system. And many of the most scholarly 
men in the United States and in Europe, who have been for 
years accustomed to this method, are longing for the preva- 
lence of a more ratiohal mode of pronouncing Latin. The 
Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, in his preface to “ Homer and 
the Homeric Age,” speaking of several classical matters, makes 
this incidental reference to the English method of pronouncing 
Latin and Greek: 

I should gladly see the day when, under the authority of schol- 
ars, and especially of those who bear rule in places of education, 
improvement might be effected, not only in the points above 


mentioned, but also in our solitary and barbarous method of pro- 
nouncing both the Greek and Latin languages. 


And this I believe to be the general sentiment of those who 
are conversant with the tongues of Southern Europe, and who 
are able to imagine what must have been the pronunciation in 
Italy when Rome was in her power and grandeur. 

But can we adopt the Continental method? If we investigate 
we shall find that there are several Continental methods. Each 
nation of Europe may be said to have its own system. And 
there is little hope that that of the Germans will be adopted in 
France, or that of the Italians in Spain. For though they all 
agree, to a great extent, on vowel sounds, they differ on many 
consonant sounds, and there are national peculiarities belonging 
to each. So that, if we should seek to introduce, all over the 
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world, any one of these, even that of Italy, we could not hope 
for general acceptance. 

ut why should there be such difference of opinion concern- 
ing the pronunciation of Latin? The original orthoepy should 
not be lost; for in the palmy days of Latin literature there 
were grammarians who wrote extended treatises. In these 
they discussed the sounds of all the letters, and the variations 
between the long and short sounds of the vowels. And some 
of these writers even went so far as to describe the exact posi- 
tion of the organs in uttering each letter. Of late years the 
writings of these ancient authors have been hunted up. The 
eminent Schneider, in his “ Elements of the Latin Language,” 
gives the results 6f his elaborate investigations, and makes quo- 
tations from fifty different authorities. Thus we can go back 
to the root of the matter, and know what was the pronunciation 
of Rome’s great orators and sublime philosophers. Thereby 
the true and original system has been resurrected from the 
débris of the past, and is brought before us of the nineteenth 
century as the oman method. And it seeks to displace all 
other systems and to find universal acceptance. 

Before considering the merits of this system, let us inquire 
how it came to be lost. It could not be otherwise than by the 
gradual corruptions, introduced from time to time, by teachers 
in the different countries. 

In the course of thirteen centuries it does not seem unrea- 
sonable to suppose that many changes might be made by those 
teachers who thought they might improve the Latin, or assim- 
ilate it to their native tongue, and thus give what, in their 
opinion, was a more natural pronunciation. The scholar of 
Berlin or of Paris is amused at the corruptions made by the 
American or the Englishman in his pronunciation of German 
and French. And we, in turn, laugh at the brogue of the Ger- 
man and the Frenchman; and yet we are willing to anglicize 
the Latin without any hesitation, and expect to be regarded 
as scholars even when we do this. How inconsistent and 
unscholarly is such a practice ! 

By examining into the history of this matter we find that 
the old pronunciation of Latin, introduced into England long 
before the Norman conquest, was retained for several hun- 
dred years, and substantially existed in the seventeenth and 
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eighteenth centuries; and that about this time there was an 
effort made to corrupt it which was deplored and denounced 
by many of the Latinists of England. 

Milton, the most eminent classical scholar of his day, the 
Latin secretary to the council, in a letter to Mr. Hartlib on the 
subject of education, makes some suggestions to him about 
teaching the scholars of his model school : 


Their speech is to be fashioned to a distinct and clear pronun- 
ciation, as near as possible, to the Italian, especially in vowels. 
For we Englishmen, being far northerly, do not open our mouths 
in the cold air wide enough to grace a Southern tongue, but are 
observed by all other nations to speak exceeding close and inward; 
so that to smatter Latin with an English tongue is as ill a bearing 
as low French. 


Mr. Phillips, the tutor to several of the princes royal, and 
one of the ablest scholars of the eighteenth century, in his 
work on “ Methods of Teaching,” pulished in 1750, complains 
of the “very faulty and unpleasant manner in which the En- 
glishmen were beginning to pronounce Latin.” Dr. Foster, 
contemporaneous with the latter, in his “ Essay on Accent and 
Quantity,” complains of the “ violence done to the quantity of 
the ancient languages by the English pronunciation.” Mitford, 
in his “Inquiry into the Principles and Harmony of Lan- 
guage,” published at the close of the eighteenth century, points 
out the “absurdity of introducing into Latin the eccentric pro- 
nunciation of the English.” He represents its incompatibility 
with the true quantity of syllables, and proposes the restora- 
tion of the ancient sounds of the vowels as in the Italian. But 
it is only of late years that any special effort has been made to 
re-introduce the old system. The advantages claimed for the 
Roman method are substantially as follows: First, it is the true 
system, and hence in perfect harmony with the genius and 
structure of the language. Second, it is the only one that we 
may expect will ever be generally adopted, because it is not 
mixed and corrupted with other nationalities, but stands out 
alone and unique. And all can adopt it without compromising 
any national peculiarities. Third, it always distinguishes words 
of different orthography and signification by their sounds, while 
the English very often does not. Take, for example, the follow- 
ing words: Censeo, censio, and sentio; or cervus and servus ; 
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or cicer and siser ; cella and sella; citus and situs; scis, and 
sis, and cis; amict and amisi; or circulus and surculus. 
By the Roman method every one of the preceding words are 
uttered with an individual pronunciation, so that when you say 
censeo it cannot be misunderstood for censio or sentio. And 
when you speak of a servus it cannot be thought to be a 
cervus. And certainly this is an advantage in any language. 
Fourth, this system throws much light on the subject of 
Latin versification, and is the only one on which Latin poetry 
can be correctly read. As well might we undertake to recite 
the poems of Shakespeare and Milton, Bryant and Longfellow, 
according to French principles of pronunciation, as to read 
the Odes of Horace or the Eclogues of Virgil with purely 
Anglo-Saxon sounds. Let some French scholar try this, and 
he will see how he would thus spoil, yes, rwin, English poetry. 
Why, then, shall we persist in butchering the Latin poets? 
Fifth, it facilitates the study of comparative philology. The 
corruption of Latin pronunciation has isolated the Latin from 
its kindred languages. To see this plainly, let us compare the 
Latin and Greek. Various words in the two languages are 
substantially the same in spelling and in meaning. Take, for 
instance, the following Latin words, with their English pro- 
nunciation, and compare them with the corresponding Greek 
words : 


Accetis (a-see-tis) axorrec. Cicero (sis-ser-o) Kixepwr. 
Cici (sai-sai) Kcxe. Scipio (sip-i-o) Sarr, 
Cercurus (sur-cu-rus) Kepkovpoc. Oceanus (0-shee-a-nus) Qxeavoc. 


Coena (see-na) Kocvoc. Cilicia (sil-ish-i-a) KeAcka, 


All the above Latin words, pronounced by the Roman 
method, would be recognized by the Greek scholar as of 
kindred origin with the Greek word on the same line. In 
fact, all the vowels, diphthongs, and consonants in the above 
words are, by the Roman method, uttered just the same in 
both languages. 

But let us inquire into the Roman method more particularly. 
Many of the consonants have the same sounds as in English. 
There are, however, some peculiarities. No consonant has 
more than one sound. The digraph gw has the sound of & in 
king ; ¢ and k always have the same sound as & in king; g is 
uttered as in get; j as y in yet; sassin son; tastin time, and 
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» as win we. All of the vowels have two sounds, and two 
only. They are as follows: 

a as a in father. 6 aso in holy. 

& as a in idea. 6 aso in obey. 

é as e in they. Gasu in rule. 

é as e in net. ti asuin full, and 

i as i in machine, y has the i sound when used as a 

i as i in holiest. true vowel. 


There is thus but really one sound to each vowel and two 
lengths of it. In 4 the sound is prolonged, in 4 it is clipped. 
No merely English scholar will be surprised at these sounds, 
for they are of every-day use in pronouncing our tative 
tongue; the peculiarity consists in limiting these letters to 
these sounds. For we have in English seven sounds of a, five 
of e, four of i, eight of 0, five of u, five of ¢, and two of g, 
s, and t. How much more simple, euphonious, and beautiful 
is the old Latin than the modern English ! 

But when we come to speak of the diphthongal sounds we 
fancy the unclassical scholar will rebel. They are as follows: 

ae and ai as the English pronoun I. ui as the pronoun we. 

au as ow in now. ei as ei in veil. 

oe and oi as oi in boil. eu as eh-oo, two sounds, yet uttered 
very nearly at once. 

All these are in use to-day in the languages of southern 
Europe—those most closely connected with the tongue of 
Cicero. Yet we English people say that the Roman method 
is harsh and rough in its sounds. Perhaps we may find this to 
be largely a judgment of the imagination. William Cullen 
Bryant, one of the finest classical scholars that the New World 
has produced, in an article published as an editorial some 
three or four years ago in the New York Evening Post, makes 
an incidental reference to this matter in the following words: 


The whole force of reason lies on the side of this Roman 
method of pronunciation. . . . Once generally adopted, its 
harshness—which, after all, is no greater than that of Greek— 
will cease to be thought of. The absurdity of objection on this 
ground will appear to any one whose ear has ever caught the 
mellifluous flow of Homer’s grand old Greek, or of Anacreon’s 
lyrics, polished, perfect, and musical. 


One of the most prominent Latin teachers that ever occu- 
pied a college chair, Professor J. F. Richardson, of Rochester 
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University, New York, says to those disposed to ridicule the 
peculiarities of the Roman method : 


As well might a rude Thracian have laughed at the polished 
discourse of the sage of the Athenian academy, as well might a 
driveling, reeling inebriate, meeting a sober and upright man, 
fancy him to be the stammering staggerer and sneer at his really 
clear speech and steady gait, as for an English Latinist to cast 
ridicule upon the pronunciation of a Roman Latinist. 


Another able scholar, the late Robert Kelly, LL.D., in 
referring to the Roman pronunciation, uses very strong 
language : 


’Tis better to give to Scipio and to Cicero the names by which 
they were known in the flesh, and which they have invested in 
immortal glory—far better all these changes—than to turn the 
Roman senate into a mass of hissing serpents. 


He thus refers to our pronouncing Scipio sip-i-o, Cicero sis- 
er-o, and Cesar see-zar, which names these great Romans never 
would have recognized as their own as they are pronounced by 
the English scholar of to-day. 

But is there any probability that this Roman system will be 
generally adopted? We believe it is only a question of time. 
It is already used to quite an extent on the continent of Europe 
and in England. One of the professors of Latin at Oxford has 
prepared a “Syllabus of Latin Pronunciation,” in which he has 
introduced this system. 

The Rev. E. B. Mayor, M.A., Professor of Latin in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, tells to what extent the new (if we may 
call it mew) pronunciation is used, and how esteemed in that 
great English institution : 


There is, I think, no great difference of opinion here in regard 
to the principles of Latin pronunciation ; even the « sound of v 
is secure from ridicule. In practice there is great diversity. 
Many schools adopt the new pronunciation in the higher forms 
only, which seems like beginning at the wrong end. However, 
the result is that the proportion of those who are familiar with 
the new pronunciation on entering the university is continually 
increasing. The old mumpsimus, both in respect to orthography 
and pronunciation, is doomed, and no longer ventures to put in a 
plea in arrest of execution. If American scholars accept the 
reform, we may hope that, in the next generation, all English- 
speaking Latinists will be intelligible to their colleagues all over 
the world. 
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But let us inquire how this Roman method is being received 
in this country. My distinguished friend and former college- 
mate, Dr. John W. White, (a professor in Harvard University,) 
says, in a recent letter: 


The Roman method is used here, and has been for several years, 
It is just going in at Yale with their new professor, Peck, who 
comes from Cornell, (New York,) and is an enthusiast on the 
subject. It is used at Cornell by his successor, one of our 
graduates. 


We have investigated pretty thoroughly, and find that this 
system has been already introduced, into about seventy univer- 
sities and colleges of this country, among which, in addition to 
the three mentioned above by Dr. White, are the following 
institutions: University of California, Columbian University, 
(Washington, D. C.,) Illinois Wesleyan University, Indiana 
State University, Indiana Asbury University, Upper Iowa 
University, Cornell College, (lowa,) University of Kansas, Ken- 
tucky State University, Kentucky Wesleyan University, Louis- 
iana State University, Boston University, University of Mich- 
igan, University of Mississippi, University of Missouri, Rutger’s 
College, Columbia College, (New York City,) University of 
City of New York, University of Rochester, (New York,) 
Union College, (New York,) Ohio University, Ohio Wesleyan 
University, Hiram College, University of Lewisburg, (Pennsyl- 
vania,) University of Virginia, Bethany College, (Virginia,) 
State University of Wisconsin. 

But what of the success of the new pronunciation ? 

So far as I have been able to learn, it has been received with 
favor in every place where it has been used more than a year. 
I have known of but two teachers who were not satisfied with 
it. And they, I think, did not give it a fair trial. The emi- 
nent Professor Richardson, to whom I have already referred, 
expresses his experience in language that can substantially be 
adopted by those teachers of Latin who have used the English 
and Roman systems : 


I am persuaded, from the experience of twenty-four years in 
teaching Latin, seventeen on the English and seven on the Roman 
system, that I can teach the important principles of the language 
far more successfully with the true than with the false system of 
pronunciation. I have given the two systems a fair trial, with 
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no interest but to ascertain the truth; and I not merely think 
but know that, by the daily use of the true pronunciation, I can 
secure, on the part of the student, a much more intelligent and 
lively interest in questions pertaining to the etymology of the 
language, to its various inflectional forms and laws, to its quan- 
tities, and, above_all, to its metrical system and to its relations to 
kindred languages. 


And we think, if this system is fairly tried, it will meet with 
universal favor; and within another generation the original 
method may be used by all the Latinists of the world. 





Arr. VIII.—SYNOPSIS OF THE QUARTERLIES AND OTHERS OF 
THE HIGHER PERIODICALS, 


American Reviews. 


AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN AND ORIENTAL JOURNAL, July, 1883. (Chicago, Tll.)— 
1, A Part of the Navajo Mythology; by W. Matthews. 2. Village Defenses; 
or, Defensive Architecture in America; by Stephen D. Peet. 3. Ancient 
Mexican Civilization; by L. P. Gratacap, 4. The Religion of the Omahas and 
Ponkas; by J. O. Dorsey. 

AMERICAN CATHOLIC QUARTERLY REviEW, July, 1883. (Philadelphia.)—1. The 
Catholic Doctrine on Marriage; by Rev. Henry A. Brann, D.D. 2. The Chureh 
of France and the Revolution; by Kathleen O'Meara. 3. An Old Biblical 
Problem Solved at Last; by Rev. Simon Lebl, D.D. 4. Father Felix Varela, 
Vicar-General of New York from 1837 to 1853; by J. I. Rodriguez. 5. Cap- 
ital and Labor ; by Rt. Rev. James O'Connor, D.D. 6. English Administration 
in Ireland To-day; by Bryan J. Clinche. 1%. Converts: Their Influence and 
Work in this Country; by John Gilmary Shea, LL.D. 8. The Alleged Fall of 
Pope Liberius; by Rev. P. J. Harrold. 9. The New Sovereignty; by A. F. 
Marshall, B.A. 

Baptist QuarTERLY Review, July, August, September, 1883, (Cincinnati.).— 
1. Comparative Religion; by Rev. O. P. Eaches. 2. Herbert Spencer in the 
Light of History; Prof. William C. Morey, Ph.D. 3. Wilkinson’s Webster 
Ode; by William C. Conant. 4. Some Christian Testimony from Herbert 
Spencer; by Rev. Alvah 8. Hobart. 5..Mr. Howells and the Scholastic Ele- 
ment in Novel Writing. 

BrsuioTHEca Sacra, July, 1883. (Andover.)}—1. The Brahma Samaj; by Rev. 
C. W. Park. 2. On the Origin of the Primitive Historical 1raditions of the 
Hebrews; translated from the German of August Dillman, D.D. 3. The The- 
ology of Calvin—Is it Worth Saving? by Rev. E. A. Lawrence. 4. The Doc- 
trines of Universalism ; by Rev. A. A. Miner, 8.T.D., LL.D. 5. A Symposium 
on the Antediluvian Narratives—Lenormant, Delitzsch, Haupt, Dillmann; by 
Prof. Samuel Ives Curtiss, D.D. 6. Schleiermacher’s “Absolute Feeling of 
Dependence,” and its Effects on his Doctrine of God; by Rev. P. H. Foster, 
Ph.D. 1. Religious Instruction in Prussian High-Schools; by Prof. Hugh M. 
Scott. 

New EnGtanper, July, 1883. (New Haven.) —1. The Salvation Army; by 
Rev. C. P. Osborne. 2. The Study of Elementary Geometry; by Prof. Eugene 
L. Richards. 3. Some Neglected Factors in Congregational Fellowship ; by 
Rev. A. Hastings Ross. 4. Bancroft and Doyle on Colonial Maryland ; by 
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Rev. President G. F. Magoun. 5. The Decline of the Congregational Church ; 
by Rev. Charles F. Thwing. 6. The Present Claims of the Clerical Profession 
on Christian Young Men; by Rev. J. W. Backus. 7. The Revised Version 
aud the Future State; by Rev. O, A. Kingsbury. 8. Herbert Spencer’s Ulti- 
matum; by Rev. I. E. Graeff. 


September, 1883.—1. The Relation between Christianity and Heathen Systems 
of Religion; by Rev. D. Z. Sheffield. 2. Evolution as Bearing on Method in 
Teleology; by Rev. H. 8S. Stanley. 3. The Metaphysical Basis of Belief in 
God; by Rev. W. D. Hyde. 4. Apriorisms as Ultimate Grounds of Knowl- 
edge; by Prof. Henry N. Day. 5. The Modern Novel; by F. H. Stoddard. 
6. Pantheism; by Rev. E. Janes. 7. The Present Outlook for Old Testament 
Study; by Prof. F. B. Denio. 8. The Revision and its Cambridge Critic; by 
Prof. C. J. H. Ropes. 9. A Lesson in Figures, or a Chapter from Numbers; 
by Rev. John Winthrop Ballantine. 


New ENGLAND HISTORICAL AND GENEALOGICAL REGISTER, July, 1883. (Boston.) 
—1l. Memoir of Stephen Whitney Phoenix, Esq.; by Jacob B. Moore, Esq. 
2. Genealogical Gleanings in England; by Henry F. Waters, A.B. 3. Huguenot: 
Origin and Meaning of the Name; by Hon. George Lunt. 4. Widow Aun 
Messant, alias Godfrey; by Charles E. Banks, M.D. 5. Portraits of New 
Hampshire Public Men; by Hon. Benjamin F. Prescott. 6. The Garfield Fame 
ily of England; by William P. W. Phillimore, A.M., B.C.L. 7. Marriages in 
West Springfield; by Lyman H. Bagg, A.M. 8. Edward Randolph; by G. D. 
Scull, Esq. 9. Marriages in Warwick, R. I.; by Benjamin W. Smith, Esq. 
10. Peter and John Brown; by Frank B. Sanborn, Esq. 11. Soldiers in King 
Philip's War; by Rev. George M. Bodge. 12. Braintree Records; by Samuel 
A. Bates, Esq. 13. Descendants of Thomas Deane; by John Ward Dean, 
Esq. 14. Register Plan for Genealogical Records. 15. Records of Win- 
chester, N. H.; by John L. Alexander, M.D. 16. Name and Family of Brough- 
ton; by Henry E. Waite, Esq. 

Princeton Review, July, 1883. (New York.)—I. The most recent Phases of 
the Tariff Question; by David A. Wells, LL.D., D.C,L. 2. Anthony Tro'ope; 
by Bayard Tuckerman. 3. The Alleged Conflict of Natural Science and Re- 
ligion; by George P. Fisher, D.D., LL.D. 4. On the Education of Ministers: 
A Reply to Pres. Eliot; by Prof. Francis L. Patton. 5. Recent Researches in 
Cerebral Physiology; by William B. Scott, Ph.D. 6. The Political Situation in 
France; by Edmond de Pressensé. 

September.—1. ‘‘ A College Fetich;” by President Porter. 2. Our Iron, Woolen, 
and Silk Industries before the Tariff Commission; by Herbert Putnam. 3. In- 
cineration; by Rev. John D. Beugless. 4. The Artist as Painter; by John F. 
Weir, N.A. 5. The Antecedent Probabilities of a Revelation; by David J. 
Hill, Ph.D. 6. Recent French Fiction; by J. Brander Matthews. 

UNIVERSALIST QUARTERLY, July, 1883. (Boston.)—1. Episcopacy; by I. M. At- 
wood, D.D. 2. Scripture Exposition Reviewed; by the Rev. W. R. French. 
3. Robert G. Ingersoll vs. Christianity; by Thomas J. Vater.. 4. Questions in 
Relation to Sin and its Consequences, Salvation and Destiny; by Hon. L, W. 
Ballou. 5. The Romance and Religion of Geology; by S. H. M’Collester, D.D. 
6. The Restoration of Humanity; by Rev. G. M. Harmon. 7. New Testament 
Mysteries; by Kev. H. R. Nye. 8. Usage vs. Rights; by A. A. Miner, D.D. 
9. The Critic Criticised; by O. D. Miller, D.D. 

PRESBYTERIAN REVIEW, July, 1883. (New York.)—1. Modern Miracles: by Rev. 
Marvin R. Vincent, D.D. 2. The Doctrines of the Buddha and the Doctrines 
of the Christ; by Professor 8. H. Kellogg, D.D. 3. Infant Salvation and its 
Theological Bearings; by Professor George L, Prentiss, D.D. 4. Spencer's 
Philosophy and Theism; by Oscar Craig. 


The article on Inrant Satvation is well worth the perusal of 
our most thoughtful Methodists for its candid survey of the 
historical ground and its irenical spirit. It fully recognizes the 
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supreme predominance of the dogma of infant doom among 
the Calvinists of past centuries, the revolution of Calvinistic 
sentiment at a very late date in this century, and gives honor- 
able credit to those whose agency brought into his theology the 
milder view. Though it gently apologizes for his traditional 
fathers in a most natural and excusable, though sometimes in 
what would appear to us Arminians unique, way, he disguises 
no truth of history. He gives in foot-note a letter from the 
eminent Dr. Henry B. Smith to an eminent Methodist minis- 
ter, presenting the desirableness of increased accordance be- 
tween Presbyterianism and Methodism, and the real accordance 
that now underlies the two. So cordially are these presenta- 
tions made that they revived in our mind the query raised years 
ago in our Quarterly, (in our foot-notes to Dr. Aikman’s arti- 
cle,) whether the questions debated between Presbyterianism 
and Methodism could not be relegated to the region of meta- 
physics, and banished from our theology. This hope very 
much faded away as we perused the latter part of Dr. Pren- 
tiss’ article, in which he states the “ theological consequences ” 
of the acceptance of the belief of universal infant salvation. 
In the most unconscious way Dr. Prentiss quietly assumes dog- 
mas that to the Methodist mind are essentially one in appalling 
nature and substance with infant damnation. He does not 
sufficiently recognize that the change in the Calvinistic mind 
is not a logical, but a sentimental, one. That change or yield 
springs from a back-lying propulsion of popular feeling compel- 
ling the theological submission. The stern old predestinarian 
theologians unflinchingly refused to allow popular “ gush” to 
interfere with their structural system of theologic truth. But so 
powerful is now that tide of “gush” that it sweeps away the 
barrier and compels the adoption of a new logic and a new ex- 
egesis borrowed from Arminianism. It is “the beginning of the 
end.” Infant damnation and adult irrespective reprobation are of 
a piece, and both “must go.” What is the humane difference 
between consigning to a predestined perdition a child eighteen 
inches in length and six months old, or an adult five feet ten and 
sixty years old? The former may be painted, especially to the 
maternal heart, in more melting strains—the ghastly fatality 
may be more felt—but the true logical injustice is not more 
positive and clear. Yet how unconscious of this identity a mind 
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so amiable as Dr. Prentiss’ is may be seen from the fact that 
he imagines that it was a great mitigation by Calvin when he 
maintained that infant damnation arises, not from absence of 
baptism, but from direct reprobation by God! From this want 
of appreciation how in this revolution the maternal heart has 
conquered the theological head, how sensibility (and, we may 
add, human right feeling) has prostrated dogma, Dr. Pren- 
tiss’ appreciation of “theological consequences” in the last 
half of his article is a signal failure. It penetrates but the sur- 
face of a very deep sea. 

It was a good many years ago when grand old Lyman 
Beecher published in a Congregational periodical, called ‘ The 
Spirit of the Pilgrims,” an extended denial that the Calvin- 
istic fathers held to the doctrine of infant damnation. This 
called forth from the Unitarian side a learned response, going 
over the historic ground and giving plentiful quotations from 
these venerable fathers, which showed very sweepingly Dr. 
Beecher’s unacquaintanee with their literature, and adminis- 
tered to him a Waterloo defeat. Within a decade or two Dr. 
Hodge made some similar adventures, which called out Dr. 
Krauth, of the Lutheran Church, who, with a still richer eru- 
dition, marshaled a body of old literature and spread it so 
broadcast before the public that never will there be a third 
respectable denial. Dr. Prentiss’ article is a brief, candid, con- 
ceding survey of this state of the battle-field. It is graceful 
surrender on that point. 

From even this brief survey we may draw some facts not 
sufficiently known, perhaps, by even Methodist thinkers. The 
doctrine of infant damnation was a part of the irrespective 
reprobation scheme introduced by Augustine into the Western 
Church. At the Reformation it came in with the still severer 
irrespectivism of Calvin and other reformers, either as subject- 
ing salvation to the accident of baptism or to the absolute de- 
cree, irrespective of free agency or “any thing in” the finite 
being. And here we may note two things: 

First, the dogma of infant damnation spread through the Ref- 
ormation Churches, including the Augsburg and the Anglican. 
It appears in the desert of “ God’s wrath and damnation ” upon 
every one “ born of Adam ” of the ninth of the English Thirty- 
nine Articles. How narrowly our own Wesleyan Methodism 
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escaped this dogma, by a few providential strokes from the pen 
of John Wesley! And how lamentably strange it is that the 
latest great system of theology published by an eminent Meth- 
odist scholar affirms that this erased passage is believed by every 
Methodist ; that, indeed, the whole thirty-nine, the predesti- 
narian seventeenth included, is standard with Methodism ; and 
that this statement, without modification or annotation, is in- 
stalled in “The Course of Study” of our American Methodist 
Episcopal Church! Very plausibly it might be argued from 
such high authorities that Methodists themselves are maintain- 
ers of the rightfulness of Infant Damnation ! 

Next, it is clear that enfant regeneration has been extensively 
held by the Protestant Churches from the time of the Refor- 
mation until now. A limited infant salvation was based upon 
infant regeneration, and that upon infant baptism. And in- 
fant baptismal regeneration was as truly held by the Puritan as 
by the Churchman. This may be illustrated by the title of a 
book given by Dr. Prentiss, published at Oxford in 1629: 
“ BaprisMaAL ReGENERATION oF Exxcr,Inrants, Professed by 
the Chureh of England, according to the Scriptures, the 
Primitive Church, the present Reformed Churches, and many 
particular divines apart. By Cor. Burges, Dr. of D., and one 
of his Majestie’s Chaplaines in Ordinary. According to his 
mercy he saved us with the laver of regeneration and renewing 
of the Holy Ghost.” It closes with a Latin quotation from 
Augustine to the effect that “ Sacraments effect what they sym- 
bolize in the elect alone.” That the Presbyterian Church holds 
to infant regeneration is conclusive enough from the following 
passage in the “ Confession of Faith:” “ Elect infants, dying 
in infancy, are regenerated, and saved by Christ through the 
Spirit, who worketh when and where and how he pleaseth.” 
This corrects the error of those Methodist thinkers who, a few 
years ago, supposed that infant regeneration is an intrinsic 
absurdity.and a heresy hitherto unknown in the Church. And 
when Gilbert Haven broached that doctrine in our Quarterly 
it was humorously retorted in one of our “ Advocates” that his 
initials, G. H., stood for Great Heretic. Wesley, it is said, 
believed originally that baptism regenerated; but whether he 
ever held that it regenerated internally and efficiently, or only 
externally and declaratorily, we are not so clear, not having 
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thoroughly examined the record. In his earliest tract on bap- 
tism we believe that it will be found that he expressly declares 
that God’s grace is not tied to ordinances. But certainly he 
did believe in infant regeneration. 

We might well call our readers’ attention to the dissertation 
in the latter part of Dr. Prentiss’ article on Prosarion. It is, 
he says, a modern word. He finds it earliest in “that able 
work,” Dr. Daniel Whitby’s treatise on the “ Five Points.” 
A little more than a quarter of a century later Bishop “ Butler 
employs it as a key to the moral government of God in the 
world.” But Dr. Prentiss maintains that the idea of probation 
belongs to natural religion, and not to the Bible. To the elect, 
whose salvation is eternally secured, he tells us there is no pro- 
bation, no conditional trial, but only a “ training” to a fixed 
result. To the reprobate, whose wills are fore-ordainedly and 
administratively secured to final impenitence, there is no oppor+ 
tunity, no trial, no chance, no hope!! They are damned before 
born, without a possibility of escape! Of course, for both 
classes, and equally, there is no probation. We need not say 
how thorny would be the pew-cushion of most Methodists in 
listening to such a Gospel! There is no chance of damnation 
for the pre-eternally elect ; there is no chance of salvation for 
the pre-eternally fore-ordained reprobate. This reprobate’s 
will is sealed to unrepentant sin. And thus, with all the doc- 
tor’s irenics, no doubt perfectly sincere, we have the old 
fatalistic story. It is just as Wesley concisely expressed it: 
“ The elect will be saved, do what they will; the reprobate will 
be damned, do what they can.” To a Methodist, propatron— 
not the word, but the thing—forms the very soul of the whole 
Bible. It begins with Adam, and ends with the closing es- 
chatology of the Apocalypse. Obey and be saved, disobey and 
be damned, is the entire biblical strain. With Adam it was 
the obedience of works; under Christ it is “the obedience of 
faith.” ‘To unfold those alternatives before the perceptions of 
men, and before “ the autonomy ” of their free, unnecessitated, 
undecreed will, is the work, purpose, and life of the Law and 
the Gospel. And this difference between the two Churches is 
not merely metaphysical. It makes two different Bibles. And 
so when our Methodist fathers came to America their success 
was not due, as some say, to “their preaching the doctrines 

Fourrn Series, Vor. XXXV.—48 
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common to all evangelical Churches.” They every-where 
found it necessary to sweep away predestinarianism in order 
to make way for the offer of a free salvation. Before that 
sweep predestinarianism is fading and almost ready to vanish 
away. More and more the public mind revolts from a fatal- 
istic Gospel. And it is only by the banishment of that dark 
dogma that a free Gospel can overspread the earth. 

How that dogma can be retained in the minds and hearts of 
great, good, and humane men, as most surely it is, is to us the 
most insoluble of psychological problems. And here is the only 
way we know to our Irenicum. We drop doctrinal differences, 
and we can unite with Presbyterians in every good word and 
work. Who doubts the profound piety in the great Presbyterian 
body? Who does not rejoice in their stalwart efforts to bene- 
fit the world? Who does not recognize in that Church a great 
bulwark of Christianity—a bulwark alike against wickedness, 
against infidelity, and against the man of sin? Who does not 
admire the ability, the piety, and the scholarship of the Pres- 
byterian ministry ‘—a scholarship most richly exhibited in this 
Presbyterian Quarterly, to the perusal of which we heartily 
commend every scholarly Methodist. 

QuarTeRLY REVIEW OF THE MetHopist Episcopal, Caurcn, Sovran, July, 1883. 
(Macon, Georgia.}—1. Demands and Difficulties of Infidelity; by Rev. W. Har- 
rison. 2. Wesleyan Arminianism; by Professor Wilbur F. Tillett, A.M. 
3. The Church and Education; by Rev. W. P. Lovejoy, A.M. 4. Idealism 
and Realism; by J. M. Long, A.M. 5. Co-Education of the Sexes; by Rev. 
J. O. Swinney. 6. Law: Nature and Origin; by Rev. William I. Gill, A.M. 
%. Studies in Psychology—Visions ; by Rev. W. J. Scott. 8. Endowment of 
the Ministry; by Rev. 8. W. Cope. 9. God Revealed in Nature; by Rev. W. 
Spillman. 

Among the articles of this number our attention is specially 

attracted by that on “Wesleyan Arminianism,” written by 

Professor Wilbur F. Tillett, of Vanderbilt University. Mr. 

Tillett has within the past year been elected to the theological 

chair in the Vanderbilt, as successor to the late Dr. Summers. 

He is a graduate of Princeton, but is a firm and manly oppo- 

nent ef the anti-Arminian specialties of Princeton theology. 

His statements of our doctrines are clear, fresh, and authorita- 

tive. He bears the honored name of Wilbur Fisk, and is a 

true representative expositor of Wilbur Fisk’s theology. 

We are especially attracted by his lucid statement of the 
opposite views held by the Calvinian and Arminian thinkers 
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on the topic now prominent before the mind of the religious 
public, namely, the doctrine of hereditary guilt derived from 
Adam. His representation of the Calvinian view is as follows : 





As aresult of this fall all of Adam’s race became sinners, and 
as such as justly punishable as was Adam, the guilt of whose sin 
is imputed to them, he having acted as their federal representa- 
tive. Original sin, consisting of the guilt of Adam’s sin and 
the corruption of his nature, is conveyed by natural generation 
to each of his descendants, which renders them as justly pun- 
ishable as Adam became by actual, voluntary transgression, sin 
meriting punishment because it is sin, regardless of its voluntary 
or involuntary origin. Out of this race of fallen men, all of 
whom merited punishment and could have been justly left to bear 
the just consequences of their sin, God determined to save 
some ; the reason for the election of some rather than others, or 
rather than all, being entirely in the divine mind.—Page 406. 


We here call special attention to the strict logic by which 
the justice of arbitrary election and reprobation results from 
hereditary guilt. If all the race are guilty of or for Adam’s 
sin; if their being born of guilty Adam “deserves God’s 
wrath and damnation,” then it is perfectly right for God to 
damn them eternally, and he is under no obligation to make 
any provision for their salvation. It is, then, perfect fatuity 
to say, as Watson seems to maintain, they deserve damnation 
provided an atonement is provided to save them! That 
is saying they deserve damnation provided it is secured 
that they be not damned—which is saying nothing at all. 
They deserve a damnation which can never be justly ex- 
ecuted! How absurd it is to say that, if there be an atone- 
ment provided, they do “deserve damnation,” but if there be 
no rescuing provision, then they do not “ deserve damnation !” 
Surely the subsequent atonement cannot affect the antecedent 
desert. Is it the atonement that makes them damnable? Can 
God, by any subsequent provision of his own, create a desert 
of damnation that did not before intrinsically exist? And 
would it be justice in God to doom them for a desert of his 
own arbitrary creating and fixing upon them where it did not 
in its own nature previously exist? And is it not clear that 
when these thinkers require an atonement to render this desert 
just and real they do not themselves believe that it is truly just 
and real? We say they only imagine they believe it ; for the 
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simple reason that it contradicts our fundamental axiomatic 
intuition of right, than which no certainty is more absolutely 
certain. And is it not clear, too, that the atonement provided 
is just as factitiousas the guilt? It must be a fancy atonement 
that expiates a fancy desert of damnation. Two negatives may 
make one affirmative, but two falsehoods cannot make one 
truth. And then if this universal born desert of damnation 
is real, the universal consignment to hell is just, and God is 
justly at liberty to damn the whole or save a part at his own 
arbitrary volition. ‘“ Hereditary guilt,” therefore, involves all 
those particularities of Calvinistic doctrine against which Ar- 
minianism has always protested. The Arminianism, so-called, 
that admits “ hereditary guilt” completely crosses and contra- 
dicts itself. It denies the basal axioni that free volition is nee- 
essary in order to responsibility. And as birth is, on the di- 
vine side, a mode of creation, it affirms the Calvinian dogma 
that God may justly create a man bad, and then damn him for 
being the bad that he has created him. Uappily Wesley has 
saved Methodism from that damnable dogma. 

And what is monstrous in this doctrine of “hereditary 
guilt” is the fact that it affirms the rightfulness of the infant’s 
dainnation! It 

“Damns him from his mother’s womb.”’ 
It damns him at birth, and damns him in the cradle, and at his 
mother’s breast. And if it does not execute that damnation to 
all eternity and in hell, it affirms such damnation to be just 
and right. It shuts the Arminian’s mouth from maintaining 
that the eternal damnation of the dying infant is unjust. 

Professor Tillett thus states the case of Adam’s offspring : 

Adam having sinned thus freely, it follows: That God was 
under no obligation to provide for him a second time a way of 
salvation, but could justly have punished him at once with death, 
temporal, spiritual, and eternal. Two alternatives were now be- 
fore the divine mind after Adam had sinned : either to put Adam 
to death at once wjthout offspring, or to permit him to be the 
father of a race of fallen beings like himself, and provide some 
way of salvation for them. If God permitted Adam in his fallen 
state to beget children, sinful and corrupt like himself, then he 
could not justly have left them to perish, but was morally bound 
to provide for them some way of salvation. They did not stand 


their probation in Adam, and hence God neither imputes the 
guilt of Adam’s sin to them, nor are they justly punishable for 
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Adam’s sin, being in no sense responsible therefor. Sprung, how- 
ever, from a man polluted in his whole nature by the fall, they 
are born with a corrupt nature inclining them to evil and that 
continually, which is original sin. But this original sin is not 
properly punishable, even as created holiness is not strictly re- 
wardable. No man is responsible or punishable for his own orig- 
inal sin until, by voluntarily refusing to get rid of it in the way 
provided by grace, he makes it truly his own. It is indeed true 
that all sin is, in the abstract, justly punishable ; but it is also 
true that no sin is justly punishable wnéél it is no longer unavoid- 
able and necessary ; in short, until its origin or its continuance, 
as the case may be, becomes voluntary. Hence, if one die before 
arriving at an age of accountability, he is saved without a vol- 
untary accepting of Christ, even as he became a sinner without 
any voluntary act of his own.—Pp. 408, 409. 


The professor, however, omits to explain the process by 
which the infant is saved through the atonement. We venture 
to discuss that point in our book notice of Professor Burwash 
on another page. 


Norta AMERICAN Review, July, 1883. (New York.}—1. Dynamite as a Fac- 
tor in Civilization; by Pres. J. H. Seelye. 2. The Last Days of the Rebellion; 
by Lieut.-General P. H. Sheridan. 3. The Increase of Public Expenditures ; 
by William 8. Holman, M.C. 4. Democracy and Moral Progress; by O. B. 
Frothingham. 5. Needed Reforms in Prison Management; by Z. R. Brock- 
way. 6. Science and the Imagination; by Thomas Sergeant Perry. 7. Suni- 
tary Drainage; by Geo EK. Waring, Jr. 8. Cruelty to Children ; by Eldridge 
T. Gerry. 9. Church Attendance; by A Non-Church-Goer, Rev. Dr. William 
Hayes Ward, Rey. Dr. James M. Pullman. Rev. Dr. J. H. Rylance. 

August.—1l. Moral Instruction in the Public Schools; by Rev. Drs. R. H. New- 
ton and F. L. Patton. 2. Making Bread Dear; by Henry D. Lloyd. 3. Woman 
in Polities; by Dr. William A. Hammond. 4. Heury George’s Social Falla- 
cies; by Francis A. Walker. 5. Crude Methods of Legislation; by Simon 
Sterne. 6. The Unsanitary Homes of the Rich; by C. F. Wingate. 17. Sci- 
ence and Prayer; by Pres. Galusha Anderson and Thaddeus B, Wakeman. 

September.—1. State Regulation of Corporate Profits; by Judge T. M. Cooley. 
2. Municipal Reform; by John A. Kasson, M.C. 3. Class Distinctions in the 
United States; by Richard Grant White. 4, Shooting at Sight; by Judge 
James Jackson. 5. Facts about the Caucus and the Primary; by George 
Walton Green. 6. Conversations with a Solitary; by W. H. Mallock. 17. The 
Limitations of Freethinking; by Rev. Dr. D. S. Phelan. 8. An American 
Wild Flower; by Grant Allen. 


In the discussion on Church attendance we think about the 
only wise thing in the article by “A Non-Church-goer ” was 
his anonymous signature. So superlatively mean are some of 
his utterances, that we think that most respectable absentees 
from Sabbath worship would little care to acknowledge him as 
a representative. le opens with a declaration that the more 
respectable do not attend, and yet he seems to fear that the 
opinions of the respectable community are such that he prefers 
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to lurk under cover. Nevertheless, he mainly repeats the anti- 
religious twaddle of our daily press, like the article in a late num- 
ber of the Sun, for instance, on the decay of “The Prayer- 
meeting,” arising, as it avers, from the fact that that institution 
was mainly an organ of sanctimonious cant. The all-sweeping 
refutation of those malignities is furnished by statistics, in 
spite of which even the writers of editorials go on reiterating 
their exploded statements. And, in his reply to “ Non-Church- 
goer,” Dr. W. H. Ward, of the Independent, so completely over- 
whelms him with the census reports that we might imagine that 
the Doctor himself had set him up as a vir straminius to de- 
molish. We have room for but a single quotation, but his 
whole article is full of pith and point. 


We have, then, at a moderate calculation, thirty-six of the fifty 
millions of our population who are recognized as regular attend- 
ants on those Churches whose faith, we are told, has ceased to 
attract men of culture and intelligence, Of these, ten millions 
are active communicants of Protestant Churches. And this im- 
mense number of communicants represents a rapidly increasing 
proportion of our population. In 1800 there were, according to 
the best available statistics, 365,000 evangelical communicants in 
the country, being 7 per cent. of the population, 5,308,483. In 
1850 there were 3,529,988 such communicants, being 15 per cent. 
of 21,191,876. In 1870 there were 6,673,396 such communicants, 
being 17 per cent. of the population of 38,588,371. In 1880 the 
communicants had risen to 10,065,963, being a little over 20 
ae cent. of the population of 50,152,866. The increase in popu- 

ation since 1800 has been ninefold; that in evangelical com- 
municants has been twenty-sevenfold—three times as great as 
in the population. So much for the random assertion that “only 
a small proportion even of intelligent or eminently respectable 
people are regular attendants upon religious services on Sun- 
day,” and “the proportion is increasing so rapidly that if ‘A 
Non-Church-goer’s’ life should be prolonged many decades, the 
greater likelihood is, that he will have to hide himself away or 
emigrate to escape the danger of being converted. 


Dr. Ward, however, aims a sharp shot at the “dilemma 
swingers,” “the Church’s silly people,” who prefer Moses to 
Darwin. He proposes a summary dealing with such male- 
factors—nothing less than total massacre, figuratively speak- 
ing. “If the Church would kill off its mallet hereticorum 
there would be fewer heretics to be hammered.” The “ peo- 
ple” who are thus to be expunged and expurgated are those 
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who make wry faces at accepting an ape for their Adam. 
Now, we are more tolerant than all that. When the people 
of Rotterdam complained to Frederick IT. that their preacher, 
Saurin, was really a Universalist, old Fritz replied, “If the 
people of Rotterdam wish to be damned, let them be damned.” 
If Dr. W. and our other protoplasmic friends wish to be apes, 
let them be apes. 





English Reviews. 


BRITISH QUARTERLY Review, July, 1883. (London.)—1l. The Relation of Drugs 
to Medicine. 2. The Religion of the Paris Ouvrier. 3. The Classification of 
Tdeas. 4. The Tao Teh King. 5. The Discovery of Pithom Succoth. 6. John 
Richard Green. 7. Some Characteristics of Mr. Green’s Histories. 8. The 

iberation Society. 9. Political Survey of the Quarter. 


Lonpon QuaRTERLY Review, July, 1883. (London.)—1. Geological Problems. 
2. Lord Lawrence. 3. The Synthetic Philosophy of Mr. Herbert Spencer. 
4. Intercourse with China Fifty Years Ago and To-day. 5. Half a Century of 
Literary Life. 6. The Romish Theory of the Church. 1. Frederick the Great: 
Carlyle and De Broglie. 8, Dr. Malan on the Sacraments. 


InDIAN EVANGELICAL REVIEW, July, 1883. (Calcutta.}—1. How far is the 
Commission of our Lord to the Seventy Disciples applicable to Modern Missions ? 
by Rev. I. Allen, M.A. 2. Female Education in the Native Church; by a 
Native Missionary. 3.: Self-support and Self-propagation in the Native 
Churches; by Rev. R. V. Modak. 4. Diary of a Tour in the Khasi Hills; by 
Rev. J. Jerman Jones. 5. What is Holy Matrimony? by the Editor. 6. Brah- 
moism—The Progressive Somaj; by R. C. Bose, Esq. 7%. “Union of Chris- 
tians in India;” by Rev. John M’Laurin. 
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German Reviews. 


THEOLOGISCHE STUDIEN UND KRITIKEN, (Thevlogical Essays and Reviews.) 1883. 
Fourth Number.—#ssays: 1. Herine, The Beneficence of the German Reforma- 
tion. 2. Usrerti, Bullinger on the Significance of Zwingle’s Doctrine Con- 
cerning the Sacrament and Baptism. Thoughts and Remarks: 1. KLEINERT, 
Does the Book of Koheleth reveal Influences extending beyond the Hebrews? 
2. Scumipt, The Meaning of the Talents in the Parable of Matthew xxv, 
14-30. Reviews: 1. ORELLI, The Old Testament Prophecy of the Completion 
of the Kingdom of God in its Historical Development, by Rizum. 2. Reuss, 
The History of the Sacred Writings of the Old Testament, by Baupissin. 


KIRCHLICHE MoNATSSCHRIFT, (Church Monthly.) Vol. II, No. 9.—Bavr, 1. The 
Great Value of the Liberty which Luther Conquered for Christianity. 2. Dr. 
Nieden, General Superintendent. 3. A Life Sketch. 4. The Apostle Paul and 
Judaism, by Krxesuscu. 5, The Religious Conference of Kosen. 6. The 
New Hymnal in Hanover. 


The Lutheran Reformation is the subject that now crowds all 
others into the background in the consideration of German 
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theologians. Its works of Christian love fill the first sixty 
pages of the “ Theological Essays” for the current quarter. 
Professor Hering, of the sound old school of Halle, here 
gives us a most thorough and searching examination of the 
greatest movement of modern history in ‘the Christian Church, 
going as far back as the Crusades to find a fitting basis on 
which to found the subsequent work that he has “continned 
down to our era. 

In the opinion of the learned author of this article, the 
Reformation may, with justice, be regarded as a movement in- 
spired by the deepest religious spirit, and proceeding from the 
inner life of an entire age permeated with the very life-power 
of the original Gospel. And, as a mighty molding influence, it 
enters into the new historical epoch, and lends to it its corner- 
stone: And the fruitful character of this movement is not ex- 
hausted in teaching doctrines and establishing congregations. 
Its leaven operates on the popular life as a work of God, in 
these words of the Lord, “ Plant a good tree, and the fruit will 
be good.” Later investigations have paid more attention to 
these features than more ancient history, and still there re- 
mains much to be done to render full justice to the theme. 
And the one special point that now demands a more careful 
examination may be found in the loving and charitable deeds 
that owe their life to the Reformation. The famous painter, 
who has, in many instances, so graphically delineated the era 
of the Reformation, represented Luther, with the open Bible 
in his hand, preaching to his contemporaries from the text, 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself ;” and in this he 
gave an indication, even better than he then knew, of the spe- 
cial tendency of the absorbing work. 

Such good deeds do, in great measure, absolve the debts of: 
gratitude that we owe to the fathers of our Christian Church, 
and prove its labors to be those of peace. And still these very 
works are not possible without casting reflection on the evils 
and shortcomings of the Romish Church of the Middle Ages; 
for reform finds its justice and its significance only on the 
ground where conditions indicate and justify its necessity. 
And the duty not to pass over these facts in silence becomes 
the more pressing through the efforts of Romish pens to mis- 
represent the aims and blacken the labors of the Reformation. 
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But it were unreasonable, however, to define only the errors, 
and not declare also the great deeds, of the Middle Ages, in the 
line of Christian love and charity. From the earliest beginnings 
of the Christian Church a great number of charitable founda- 
tions has been handed down to later centuries. This is espe- 
cially the case in all the region of the upper Rhine, in Germany. 
It was there that the ¢loisters founded their first hospitals for 
the sick, and places of refuge for weary and poor Christian 
pilgrims. At a later period these institutions grew, not only 
from the organization of cloister life, but even the bishops and 
canons called them into existence, with the aid of Saxon 
rulers. In the epoch of the Crusades commenced a new era 
for the foundation of institutions of charity. The great 
migratory movements of the nations of the Occident for cent- 
uries gave rise to the necessity of places of refuge for the 
sick and the needy that fell by the way-side; and thus the 
churches and all Christian organizations were called on to 
exercise a broad charity toward the wanderers from their 
homes. In this work the Germans were always, as they are 
now, in the foreground. The German cities were marked for 
the zeal and energy with which they responded to the calls of 
humanity. The noblest families, the clergy, and even the 
emperors took a large share in this work, and all in the Chris- 
tian spirit, as is shown by the most common of all appellations, 
namely, the “ Hospital of the Ghost.” In the fourteenth 
century there was scarcely a German city without one hospital, 
and some had even more. Long after the Crusades pilgrims 
continued to wander to the Holy Land, and crowd the high- 
ways on their journeys to the graves of the saints Peter and 
Paul. And again others, in great crowds, journeyed to sacred 
places in their own land—the scene of pretended miracles, and 
the site of shrines founded in memory of the appearance of the 
Virgin or certain saints. These would often journey without 
scrip or food, depending, on their weary way, on the Christian 
charity of those Christians or Christian institutions that they 
might perchance find. 

But it was reserved for Luther to sanctify and deepen this 
principle of Christian love, and extend it to the suffering 
every-where, so that the works of Christian beneficence that 
followed in the wake of the Reformation were numerous and 
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varied. They were not by any means confined to the sick and 
poor that were to be found on the way-side, but were extended, 
in a missionary sense, to those that were in ignorance of 
spiritual things, as well as in worldly need. No great want of 
the race was neglected by Luther, in the course of his marvel- 

ous career; and he is, in one sense, the founder of the numer- 
" ous institutions for the training of the young. He believed in 
the intelligent Christian home with a wealth of religious 
knowledge in itself; while in possession of the Bible in the 
vernacular tongue, thanks to his labors. To this end he in- 
sisted on the establishment of schools for the children, and 
especially for the female sex, until the Reformation almost 
totally ignored in the matter of instruction. Hence we may 
see that our essayist has a very wide field in the loving works 
that spring from Luther’s spirit. 





French Reviews. 


Revver CuRetienne, (Christian Review,) May, 1883.—1. BERNARD, Marguerite 
Spoerlin. 2. Secrétan, Vinet and Theology. 3. X., In Africa. 4. BranQuis, 
An Attractive Project. 5. Monthly Review, by Pressensé, 


June, 1883.—1. Secrétan, Vinet and Theology. 2. Vatierre, The Gospel and 
Morality. 3. M. B., Sister Dora. 4. Bibliography. 5. E. DE PREssENs£, Month- 
ly Review. 

July, 1883.—1. Dartieue, The Primary School and Laical Morality. 2. Rey, 
About the Salon. 3. X., In Africa, 4. BripEL, Philosophical Chrouicle. 
5. Review of the Month by Pressensé, 

In the May number of the Review, Secrétan commences an 

article on Vinet and his theology, which he extends into the 

subsequent issue. The learned and sprightly reviewer seems 
inclined to be an iconoclast regarding the great Christian 
scholar who has so long held a cherished place in the hearts 
of French Protestants; and he does not hesitate to bring him 
down from his pedestal and say some very plain things about 
him, which may not be acceptable to the most of our readers. 

But it may, at least, be profitable to know what is said regard- 

ing Vinet in the leading French religious Review to aid us in 

obtaining the status of the scholar as viewed by some French 
eyes. Dartigue reviews a recent work by Chavannes, bearing 
the title “ Alexandre Vinet Considered as Apologist and Moral- 
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ist,” in one volume 8vo, published in Leyden, which can be 
obtained of the Protestant publisher, Fischbacher, in Paris. 


Alexander Vinet has left no genuine monument, neither in the 
order of thought nor in that of art. His style, though admirable 
in eloquence, exhibits very grave errors. The arrangement of 
his two great works is faulty, and he approaches perfection only 
in a few speeches and critical essays, and especially in a small 
number of pamphlets and journal articles. Presented at an 
auspicious period, his views on the part of moral conscience in 
religion, and the independence desirable in the Church toward the 
civil power, have had much influence, but they were not entirely 
new. And, nevertheless, during more than half a century, the 
name of Vinet has gone on growing. The youth of his country 
are now preparing to raise a statue to him, and the world will be 
astonished, moreover, that this duty was not performed long ago. 
This will honor only the littérateur and critic, leaving to others 
the task of glorifying the publicist and Christian. 


And, with a few more pages in this line, as an introduction 
and explanation of his methods and aims, the author proceeds 
to treat of Vinet in a direction totally opposite to that of 
Astié, because, as he says, his object is a totally different one. 

In regard to the “Attractive Project” of Bianquis, presented 
in the same number, we may say that at a little reunion of French 
Protestants, of which the leading members were Theodore Mo- 
nod and M. Reveillaud, both now well known in this country, the 
subject of .a sort of French Protestant head-quarters was dis- 
cussed, which may eventually blossom out into a Book Concern. 
The French Protestants of Paris have long felt the need of some 
central rendezvous where they might more easily concentrate 
their workers and their works, and it is very natural that those 
who are practically acquainted with our methods should be al- 
most unconsciously affected by them. Therefore they say, let 
us now establish, at least, the germ of a “ House for French 
Protestantism,” as they would call it. The great needs for 
such an establishment are now pressing and very potent, as we 
shall detail. One of the most urgent is that of a suitable lo- 
cation for the “ Historical Society of French Protestantism.” 
This is now located in the Place Vendéme, in quarters entirely 
too small, and where the greatest care will not protect from 
dampness the treasures which the library contains. This com- 
mon library for French Protestants possesses the most precious 
memoirs of the whole Huguenot race and families, and should 
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be well guarded and preserved. This “House,” therefore, 
should have its library lofty, spacious, airy, and well lighted, 
affording a worthy depository for ancient books and manu- 
scripts, as well as a pleasant retreat for study and literary inves- 
tigation. 

Besides the library, this House should afford ample ac- 
commodations for all sorts of meetings in the interest of 
French Protestantism, reception rooms and offices for the 
various boards or bodies, and a large room that might answer 
for lectures, sacred concerts, and all the large assemblies for 
purposes pertaining to the general work, something like the 
famous “ Hall of the Reformation” in Geneva. The audience- 
room ought, they say, to accommodate from 3,000 to 4,000 per- 
sons, and be specially adapted to attract to religious gatherings 
those who would not be likely to be drawn to the Protestant 
churches, or “ temples,” as they are called. And, above all, 
this “ Protestant House” should have another important desti- 
nation for the accommodation of the pastors from the provinces, 
as they come to the great city, in which they are often lost, 
and feel as friendless strangers. Here they would be sure to 
find some of their brother pastors of Paris, who would natural- 
ly assemble in a reading-room where all religious publications 
of interest to them should be on file. And all this, let us say, 
though perfectly natural to us, because the outgrowth of our 
practical life, is, or will be, almost a revelation to the ordinary 
French pastor, who scarcely knows what it is to confer with 
any great number of his colleagues, or have much in common 
with them. It is another instance of the introduction of our 
methods in harmony with the practical tendency of the times. 

Pressensé, in his Monthly Review of the June number, gives 
some interesting revelations regarding the separation of Church 
and State in France. It would seem that those who talk most 
loudly concerning it have the least confidence in effecting it. 
The greatest antagonists of the Church are quite willing to 
listen to some means of applying a.remedy to the situation. 
One day Hyacinthe was conversing with Gambetta about the 
matter, when the great orator and statesman, raising his arms, 
exclaimed, “The separation of Church and State! why, it 
would be the end of the world!” Even Hyacinthe himself, 
in one of his impassioned appeals, declared that if the State aid 
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were withdrawn from the Church the latter would need betake 
itself to its staff and wallet, as it, in former times, commenced. 
He was not opposed to this if the movement were animated by 
a Gospel spirit; but he would deprecate it if used to impose 
yet more strongly the superstitions of the Church. And he 
also declared that neither the Church nor the country was pre- 
pared for such a transformation, and he undertook to prove 
it by a series of considerations thus: “ Does the separation 
of Church and State indicate that these two powers mutually 
ignore one another? Yes, in the proper sense of the term, 
such is the meaning of the proposed formula.” But this re- 
ciprocal ignorance is, in the opinion of Loyson, a chimera and 
absurdity. In his view the priest has a mission in the state of 
which he cannot be deprived, and then he asks the question, 
“ By what right can the state issue laws interdicting the re- 
ligious marriage which is not preceded by the civil marriage ?” 
And the orator then goes off into a series of assertions, of brill- 
jant stage effect, closing magisterially with the famous utter- 
ance of Victor Hugo: “ Pity for those who have not a heart in 
their breast, and in this heart a God!” To all of which we 
say that it is quite difficult to know what these two great men 
mean when they talk about their religious or anti-religious 
convictions. Either one of them seems quite ready to risk an 
inconsistency, at least, in the absorbing passion to cast off some 
high-sounding phrase that virtually goes up like a rocket, and 
falls like a stick. 

This irresistible tendency of French statesmen to run off into 
fine phrases is again illustrated in the article of the July num- 
ber by Dartigue, on the “ Primary School and Laical Moral- 
ity.” The plain, practical meaning of all this is an endeavor 
to introduce into the secular primary schools a system of mo- 
rality to be taught by lay teachers, instead of the religious 
teaching formerly imparted by the priests. The aim is a very 
noble one, and the measure of great import, if genuinely and 
practically carried out. But behind this question, so apparent- 
ly secular, there lies in reality a religious one which is found 
in the heart of all the questions now debated by the French 
Chambers. This“ 2eligiows Question,” now holding the fore- 
ground, is like a Sphinx propounding enigmas to those who are 
least able to solve them. What is laical morality? is not very 
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easily answered, and “all the world,” as the French say, is unan- 
imous in pronouncing it at least equivocal, as any question from 
the Sphinx might be supposed to be. Some pronounce laicat 
morality to be the equivalent of independent morality, what- 
ever that may be, though it is by its adherents defined to be 
“a morality which is fully sufficient unto itself, finding in it- 
self alone its laws, its sanction, its authority, and its aim, with- 
out the aid of any religion or philosophy.” And in giving 
this we do not speak of those men who make of this expression 
a war-cry, a political watchword, or an electioneering maneuver, 
but of men, serious and convinced, within the Chambers—and 
there are many of them—who hold this language: “ Morality 
comprises two distinct parts—the one clear and the other ob- 
scure; the one, evident in itself, obtaining the assent of all 
minds, and the other which has given rise to interminable de- 
bates, and will continue to do so. The principles involved 
cause the division of men into parties; the applications and 
the results are less a cause of discord, for on these most men 
are in accord.” The Liberals would render morality én- 
dependent ; they would separate it from religion and philoso- 
phy, and thus put an end to the conflict; that is, they would 
make their own morality, and thus virtually each man would 
be a law unto himself. History and experience reveal to us 
whither this doctrine would lead its adherents. 





Art. IX.—FOREIGN RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
THE LUTHER CELEBRATIONS. 


Tne entire Fatherland will soon be absorbed in the “ Luther Celebra- 
tions,” commemorating the fourth centennial of the great reformer. 
Many celebrations of like kind have taken place in past time, but this 
promises to exceed them all, as it will absorb all classes of the communi- 
ty. Already have the zealous friends of the cause been at work inform- 
ing the people of the significance of this extraordinary jubilee in lectures 
and reunions of men of manifold interests. The feature of the day is 
the hostility shown by the Ultramontanism to these efforts and to the 
grand celebration of itself. Formerly Luther was regarded as among 
the greatest of Germans, and Déllinger, in spite of his opposition to the 
Reformation, nevertheless regarded Luther as a hero of the German 
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nation. To-day the Catholic organ, the “ Germania,” ignores his won- 
derful service to the German language in his Bible in the vernacular, and 
declares that this centennial celebration will be, it hopes, but a tempta- 
tion that will soon pass over. 

This it will be only to those in whom a servile obedience to Rome 
has smothered all sense of loyalty to Germany. For the Catholics who 
are willing to see the historical fact, that the Reformation has exerted 
a wholesome influence on their own Church, this celebration may bring 
a clearer conception and a deeper understanding of its influence. Be 
that as it may, the Protestants of the Fatherland are determined not to 
be disturbed by the grumblings of the Catholics, and give God the 
greater glory that a Luther has lived. 

In this great event the so-called Luther cities will lead off. Eisleben, 
the city of his birth, will commence with a statue on the public square, 
and a grand procession in costume, representing the reception of Luther 
in this city just before his last sickness, A call has just gone forth from 
Eisenach for a statue of brass in that old city. In Mansfeld, the city 
of his youth, his paternal mansion is to be restored and changed into a 
benevolent institution, In Erfurt, the university city of Luther, the 
corner-stone of a Luther monument is being laid as we write, which will 
be unveiled on the day of the great celebration. Wittenberg performs its 
duty ininstituting a grand ecumenical Protestant reunion of Germans of 
all the different classes, that there, in fraternal harmony, they may thank- 
fully acknowledge the indebtedness of all shades of German nationality 
to Luther. In Berlin the various committees of manifold Church and 
civil organizations have decided on the erection of a great monument 
and anew ‘‘ Luther Church” in a portion of the city now destitute of 
one. It is the intention of several other cities to found new “ Luther 
Churches; ” this is the case in Hamburg. 

The civil authorities are also indorsing the matter. In Saxony there 
wili be on the great days—November 10, 11—a school and church fes- 
tival. The ruling princes in Thuringia join in a civil festival, and 
above all, the King of Prussia and Emperor of Germany has ordered 
the Minister of Public Worship to direct the entire Protestant Church 
to join in thanks to God for the blessings that the Reformation has con- 
ferred on the people. Even in Catholic Bavaria the king has granted 
to the Superior Protestant Consistory the privilege publicly to join in 
the grand commemoration of Luther’s birth. Verily, Luther still lives! 


THE DISSENTERS IN HUNGARY. 


The recent Jewish trials in Hungary and the efforts in the Hungarian 
Parliament to obtain special repressive legislation against the so-called 
“* Sects” is no honor to the countrymen of Kossuth, who are unusually 
loud in their cries for liberty when they are the oppressed party. In 
December last the ‘‘ Sects” were the subject of some days’ discussion ; 
then came the Anti-Semitic movement, and the Ultramontane petitions, 
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for the government to draw the strings more tightly on all these con- 
temners of the “only true and saving Church.” 

Under the name of ‘‘ Nazarenes,” one of these sects has become quite 
strong. They are called by the natives ‘‘ Quaker Baptists,” and profess 
to be the ‘‘ followers of Christ,” which one would suppose would not be 
much of a crime in a Christian country. They reject infant baptism, 
decline to take the civil oath, refuse military duty, and believe a spiritual 
order unnecessary and superfluous. We see immediately what they are, 
and know them to be a zealous and harmless religious people, that 
would not be likely to be acceptable to haughty and warlike Hungarians. 

Next comes the Baptists proper, of whom there are many. The com- 
plaint against these people is, that they are not satisfied in enjoying their 
own religious views quietly, but carry on a propaganda to increase their 
numbers at the expense of the ‘‘true Church.” The authorities have 
long regarded their movements with comparative indifference, but now, 
with their propaganda, they are becoming dangerous, and have been so 
brazen as to establish a chapel bearing the modest inscription, ‘‘ House 
of Prayer for Baptized Christians.” The Minister of Public Worship, in 
the course of the parliamentary debate, acknowledged that these people 
seemed to be harmless in themselves, but suggested that their spirit of 
public rebellion against the Established Church formed a dangerous 
example, as no one can know where it will stop, seeing that they are 
alike hostile to both Catholics and Protestants as they are found in 
Hungary. 

The result was the promulgation of a decree from the Minister of the 
Interior, announcing that these Baptists must not combine into congrega- 
tions; they must.maintain a strictly private character, and their ministers 
dispense with all official position toward them as a Church. They are 
not allowed to hold public religious meetings, and can only have re- 
unions for lectures or addresses by permission from the police. 

Having thus settled the question of the dissenting Protestants, the 
examination of the Jews was next in order; and this they found a mat- 
ter of much more difficulty. It was soon seen that the hatred toward 
the Hebrews had greatly increased within a year. When the question 
was last brought up before the Parliament, the man who presented 
offensive measures against the Jews was laughed at, and his arguments 
were not answered; and now there is in the Parliament a battle of 
several days without settling anything So the Anti-Semitic question 
exists in Hungary in all its force, as in Germany. All the trouble 
seems to have arisen from certain emancipatory laws, in the sense of the 
Berlin Congress, that have not produced good results. The majority 
now begin to think that equal political rights are dangerous weapons 
in the hands of the Hebrews, who are inclined to use them with pune- 
tuality and dispatch. There would be less trouble if Hungary had to 
do with her own Jews alone, but the inroad of Russian and Polish 
Jews complicates the matter. These are alien and clannish in spirit, 
and do not make acceptable citizens. 
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GERMAN INFLUENCE IN THE ORIENT. 


The German, and we may say the Protestant, influence in the Orient 
is growing with such rapid pace as to attract the serious attention of the 
Vatican. The Monitewr de Rome, the semi-official organ of the Pope, is 
filled with anxiety at the situation, and actually condescends to describe 
at large the German colonies in Palestine, at Jaffa, the base of Carmel, 
and even in Jerusalem. Said Moniteur acknowledges the exemplary 
moral character of these Germans, and the wholesome moral and social 
influence that they exert on their surroundings. But the trouble and 
anxiety are found in the fact that they are Protestants, and therefore 
exert a bad religious influence. Catholicism in its various phases has a 
bad showing in the presence of a thrifty and zealous band of immi- 
grants, whose object is to give a practical bearing to the Protestant 
religion, 

The special cause of this outburst on the part of the Moniteur is the re~ 
cent announcement that the sultan has handed over to a colony of these 
Protestant Germans, who go thither as a religious community, the ancient 
ruins of the shore city of Oxsarea, with a goodly portion of outlying 
land for agricultural purposes, This old town that has lain so long in 
ruins, has something of a port or haven, a most desirable thing along 
the coast of Palestine which, as a whole, is almost unapproachable by 
large vessels. These Germans propose to restore the city and the port, and 
introduce agricultural methods around them, and the sultan very sensi- 
bly says ‘* Yes,” while the Vatican groans out ‘‘Wo/” This is a true 
case of the dog in the manger, for the Catholic missionaries have had 
abundant opportunity to do all this long ago, and have neglected it. 

And again, the Pontiff is troubled that the Protestant bishopric in 
Jerusalem is not to become extinct, For a gaodly period it has been 
supported by the combined assistance of Germany and England, and it 
is now announced that the Protestant work in Jerusalem will go on 
under the supervision of a bishop, either English or German. This, with 
the present feeling in the Protestant workers throughout Palestine, is 
indicative of still better things in the future. 

Since the triumphant result of the Franco-German War, German in- 
fluence has been on the increase throughout the Orient, and especially 
in Palestine. The German explorer of Africa, Dr. Schweinfurt, relates 
from his own observation the successful efforts of the Prostestant mis- 
sionary work in the East. This has taken largely the character of 
Protestant hospitals in Alexandria, Jerusalem, Beirfit, Smyrna, and Con- 
stantinople; and these only want financial aid to extend their work 
still farther into very needy places. The Protestant schools are making: 
great headway. The schools for girls are something unheard of in the: 
Orient until lately. Certain establishments for the daughters of wealthy 
and official persons connected with and representing foreign interests,, 
have existed in a feeble way for some time. These have heen greatly: 
improved of late by the Germans, but the movement is now taking a. 
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broader turn, and reaching the better classes of the natives, who are 
overjoyed at the opportunity of securing educational advantages for 
their children, and especially their daughters. The more success these 
enterprises secure, the more distasteful are they to the French Catholics 
who would smother them in embryo. But their natural foes, the Ger- 
mans, see the open door, and are entering into the work of evangelizing 
the Orient in their way. 





Art. X.—FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue so-called “ Luther literature” is just now absorbing all the attention 
of the German theologians. At the head of these publications may be 
placed a famous work by Dr. Kénig, entitled ‘* Martin Luther, the 
German Reformer.” This is an illustrated edition for the scholars and 
the people, and is inimitable in its successful delineations of the man 
and his surroundings. In Késtlin’s great work the investigations are 
mainly for scholars, and still even this is a work for German youth. 
Never have the Germans succeeded in being more practical and popular 
in their efforts than on this their greatest occasion. Wilhelm Rein has, 
however, written especially for the young men of Germany, and given 
them a lively and concise book, with illustrations after Kranach. Burk 
has written a book, of a more independent and popular character, for the 
German man in the strictest sense, that is, for the patriot and lover of 
country above all else. This is a history of the Protestant Church 
among the German people, and is largely adapted for the students of 
the land, in the gymnasia, universities, and theological seminaries. 
Professor Plitt takes a prominent place among the biographers of 
Luther in his work on Martin Luther’s life and deeds. This is very 
highly recommended-by Professor Luthardt, to theological students, as 
giving the logical development of the great reformer’s life, in telling 
how he became a reformer of the Church. And finally an extraordinary 
effort is being made to place the best information regarding Luther in 
the.hands of the poor and needy. To this end the Protestant Associ- 
ation, of Frankfort-on-the-Main, announces the speedy appearance of a 
popular and cheap work by Enders; two volumes are to follow the one 
already appearing in the announcements, And again comes Luther 
Complete, in a full edition of all the works of Luther himself, both in 
German and Latin. The German works number sixty-eight, and the 
Latin thirty-three. These are to be sold, during the present year, for 
the merest trifle, that all may obtain them. In the line of a good se- 
lection from all of Luther’s works, for those who cannot obtain or read 
them entire, the edition by Velhagen and Klasing is recommended, en- 
titled ‘*The Minor Writings of Martin Luther.” The earlier volumes of 
this edition give the polemical, and the later ones the characteristic, 
writings. 
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The literary event of the moment, in Italy, is the magnificent gift of 
Prince Corsini, of Rome, of his very rich library and large picture- 
gallery to the state. This is so valuable that it cannot be computed in 
money. The library alone has 60,000 printed volumes and 2,600 manu- 
scripts. The oldest go back as far as the twelfth century, and many of 
these are celebrated for their highly artistic miniature pictures and 
ornaments. Many of these manuscripts are of high value to the history 
of the country, referring largely to the relations of the Vatican to the 
princes of Europe. Among the printed volumes are some of the finest 
and most valuable of the ancient classics, especially the best and most 
celebrated of Italy; for example, an edition of Ariosto, for which a 
bibliophile offered 25,000 francs. To this may be added a collection of 
60,000 engravings, among them some very old ones from Germany as 
well as Italy. The artists’ names contain those of Baldwin, Botticelli, 
Mantegna, and Bramante. The gallery contains specimens of Vandyke 
and Salvator Rosa. It is considered as one of the signs of the times 
that a member of the highest aristocracy should make so princely a 
present to the New Italy, instead of passing it over to the library and 
gallery of the Vatican. 


The philanthropists of Germany are raising the cry of warning about 
the demoralization of the young. Halben, of Hamburg, has just given 
to the public a book, bearing the title, ‘‘ The Public Guardianship of 
Neglected Youth,” quoting largely from the works of Pestalozzi, Fellen- 
berg, and Wichern. He depicts the depth of the calamity by giving 
the percentage of the children that seem to have no protectors, and 
thus become the prey of vice and degradation. He sees the best remedy 
for this evil in better and more conscientious teaching, and suggests 
that it should not be left, in a spirit of indifference, to religious bodies 
or private benevolence. It is, in his opinion, rather the duty of the 
educational authorities of the State to perform the work, but in a way 
that should not bear the appearance of a compulsory reformatory char- 
acter. §o far as possible the children ought to be placed in families well 
adapted to perform this work, though under the control and inspection 
of the authorities, The directors of reformatory institutions should be 
trained and skillful teachers who could continue the work of instruction, 
and combine it with the reformatory methods adopted, that reform 
might arise from instruction. 


The famous German savant, Richthofen, has signalized his entry into 
the University of Leipsic by a very interesting work on China, of a 
geological character. He thinks he has found some very important 
coal-fields that will have a great effect on the trade and commerce of 
the country by giving to it a facile motive power. His investigations 
have been somewhat hampered by the hostile attitude of the population, 
the people having invented all sorts of reasons for preventing him from 
very exhaustive explorations. These obstructions were more marked in 
Southern than in Northern China, He has, however, sufficient data to 
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aid future investigations, which cannot fail soon to be made in view of 
the wealth that is anticipated in this enterprise. The value of this 
author’s work on China is being every-where acknowledged, and this is 
the fourth volume that now appears. Many of his finest specimens have 
been brought to the Museum of Berlin, and are there attracting the at- 
tentions of capitalists and scholars. And the intelligent Chinese must 
themselves soon see the importance of these discoveries, and continue 
these explorations, by force, if necessary, against the prejudice or super- 
stition of the masses. 

For twenty years there has appeared in Naples a serial publication, 
entitled a ‘‘ Collection of Religious and Entertaining Books,” and one 
of the latest of these is a work called “A Romish Catechism concerning 
Protestantism,” and which proposes to inform the Catholics of Italy of 
the character and tendency of Protestantism in popular style. In the 
preface the anonymous author designates Protestantism as the invention 
of a barbarian, and promises to show it up in all its monstrosity. The 
first chapter treats of the origin of Protestantism, which is here char- 
acterized as a rebellion of conceited men against the Christ. An apos- 
tate monk, by the name of Martin Luther, was the originator of it, be- 
cause the Holy Father had granted the right of issuing indulgences to 
the Dominicans, and not to the order to which Luther belonged. The 
author grants that this rebellion was caused by certain abuses in this mat- 
ter, but declares that the Church was on the poirt of correcting these 
when the rebellion began as a ‘* proclamation of liberty of the flesh,” 
etc. It is affirmed that it is difficult to give the doctrines of Protestant- 
ism, because they vary with the moon; but, on the whole, they may be de- 
fined as terrible in theory, immoral in practice, hostile toward God and 
man, destructive to the entire human race, and in contradiction with 
common sense and natural modesty, for instance, God forces men to sin, 
and he is thus the originator of sin. Men do good or evil from inevitable 
necessity. No wonder, then, that the inquirer declares that these 
teachings fill him with horror, and are, in some regards, worse than 
those of the heathens. You are right, says the priest, neither the heathens 
nor the Turks have such godless doctrines as these. Naturally the men 
who originated such teachings were of the worst sort. Their end cor- 
responded to their accursed lives; for Calvin died in despair of a shame- 
ful disease, being devoured by worms, cursing God, and calling on the 
devil. The book seems to be written mainly to influence the people in 
regard to the supporters of Protestantism in Italy, who are declared to 
be only bad Catholics, and to come from the dregs of society. Protest- 
antism in their hands is declared to be only a means to an end, which 
is to introduce into Italy irreligion, libertinism, and unbelief, and thus 
communism and socialism. Under these circumstances it is asserted 
that the men that go over to the Protestants are of the worst sort, ‘‘ the 
scum of rascality and immorality. If these men gain the upper hand 
Italy would become the arena of a civil war; blood would flow, and 
the proud monuments of the land would be razed to the ground.” 
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The literary event of the period in France is the publication of the 
Souvenirs of Renan. Pressensé is very severe on them, and says: ‘I 
frankly confess that I feel myself a barbarian in reading such a book, 
except the admirable portion devoted to Brittany and St. Sulpice. I am 
completely insensible to the exquisite beauties of this style, more eu- 
chanting than grand, and I would willingly trample all these 
perfumed flowers under my feet, so much do I detest their moral poi- 
son. I can no longer resign myself to this enchanting negation of the 
truth and virtue, and to this philosophical legerdemain which makes 
to appear and disappear before our eyes the good and the true with 
the giddy rapidity of the jugglers playing with an orange.” 


In the French theological line there is a goodly number of new books 
announced: “Fifty Years of the Life of the Protestant Church of 
Lyons,” by Leopold Monod. ‘The Beauty of the Protestant Ministry,” 
by Lacheret, pastor at the Hague. ‘The Idea of the Pre-existence of 
the Son of God,” by a member of the Theological Faculty of Strasburg. 
“The Republic of Christ, and the Monarchy of the Pope,” by Charles 
Picot. ‘Christianity and the Experimental Method,” by Lagrange, 
preceded by a letter from Naville. 

In addition to these, we notice several English theological works an- 
nounced as on sale at the Protestant book-store of Paris, showing an in- 
creasing tendency in France toward the study of English scholars in 
theological literature. 





Art. XI.—QUARTERLY BOOK-TABLE. 


Religion, Theology, and Biblical Literature. 


The Relation of Children to the Fall, thé Atonement, and the Church. By N. Bur- 
was, 8.T.D., Professor of Theology in Victoria University. 12mo, pp. 31. 
Toronto. 1882. 

This brochure, delivered before a ministerial body as a lecture, is 

an important utterance ; alike so from its timeliness, its theolog- 

ical, exegetical, and rhetorical ability, and the position of the 

author as a Canadian Methodist theological professor. It is a 

timely manifesto as containing a virtual repudiation of the ques- 

tionable dogma of “ Hereprrary Gurr.” And it is a cheering 
sign that we receive such a manifesto almost simultaneously from 

Professor Tillett and from Professor Burwash—from the South 

and from the North, from the Vanderbilt and from Victoria. 
Dr. Burwash gives in full, from the Ninth Article of the English 

Church, the statement of the doctrine of original sin and its re- 

sults. We wish he had placed it side by side with our own 
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Wesleyan-Arminian Seventh Article, that the Calvinism and the 


Methodism of the subject might stand face to face. 


We say the 


Calvinism of the subject, for there can be no reasonable doubt 
that the dogma of “ hereditary guilt” was interpolated into that 
article by the advocates of Genevan predestination. 


THE ANGLICAN NINTH ARTICLE. 


ORIGINAL SIN standeth not in the 
following of Adam, (as the Pelagians 
do vainly talk,) but it is THE FAULT and 
corruption of the nature of every man, 
that naturally is engendered of the off- 
spring of Adam, whereby man is very 
far gone from original righteousness, 
and is of his own nature inclined to 
evil, and, therefore, IN EVERY PERSON 


OUR WESLEYAN SEVENTH ARTICLE. 

ORIGINAL SIN standeth not in the 
following of Adam, (as the Pelagians 
do vainly talk,) but it is the [fault and 
omitted] corruption .of the nature of 
every man that naturally is engendered 
of the offspring of Adam, whereby man 
is very far gone from original right- 
eousness, and is of his own nature in- 
clined to evil, and that continually. 
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BORN INTO THIS WORLD If DESERVETH 
Gob’s WRATH AND DAMNATION, 
It will be seen, on comparison, that Wesley struck out the 
word FAULT, thereby repudiating the idea that our inborn nat- 
ure is our own responsible FauLt. Second, he struck out, and 
thereby repudiated, the dogma that for being born of Adam 
every born descendant of Adam DEsERvEs Gop’s WRATH AND 
DAMNATION, 

We may say, therefore, conclusively, that these dogmas are 
not Methodism ; and no authority has a right to teach them as 
Methodism. We may say more—that Methodism does not merely 
ignore this dogma, but gives it a positive rejection and expul- 
sion; so that it may be pronounced as, relative to Methodism, 
scarce less than a HERESY. We may say still more—that it stands 
in direct contradiction to the fundamental axiom of our Armin- 
ianism, that all responsibility and ill desert take their immediate 
or remote origin in a previous free, voluntary act, the act, name- 
ly, of the inculpated agent and no other ; and it thereby nullifies 
all our arguments and protests against fatalistic reprobation ; 
and, finally, it furnishes full justification for the abhorrent dogma 
of infant damnation. 

It is true that our Twentieth Article, after the Anglican, attrib- 
utes to Christ a “ perfect ...satisfaction for the sins of the whole 
world, both original and actual,” And this term original is sus- 
ceptible of both a Calvinistic and Arminian interpretation. It 
might be made to coincide with the universal inborn desert of dam- 
nation which Wesley repudiated; and that meaning is, of course, 
to be by us rejected. It might mean that only Adam’s own and 


one “original sin,” and not that of his posterity, was expiated by 
Christ’s satisfaction. 


But, more acceptably, it may mean that this 
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satisfaction expiates also our original sin or corruption of nature 
as voluntarily made our own by our actual sin and our rejection 
of regenerating grace through the atonement. Thus the dogma 
of “ hereditary guilt” is more than eliminated from Methodism. 

Dr. Burwash teaches that we do derive “sin,” “a principle of 
sin,’ from Adam. He denies that Paul asserts “ that we are ob- 
jects of divine wrath apart from the manifestation of our sinful 
nature in actual transgression.” But he holds Paul as affirming 
this “ principle of sin” to be latent im infancy. “ The doctrine 
of these words seems to be that the existence of this principle of 
sin within is not manifest until we arrive at that stage of moral 
development which brings us into conscious contact with the 
law of God.” Yet Professor Burwash takes decisive issue with 
the doctrine of infant justification or infant regeneration. The 
child is unjustified, unregenerate, yet untouched by the wrath of 
God until he commits actual sin. He does not know how infant 
salvation can take place. And, in accordance with this, baptism 
does not attest the regeneration of its personal subject. In fact 
“the Church is not composed only of those who have already 
entered into the kingdom, but of all who are seeking it.” “She 
baptizes all who are looking for remission of sins and the gift of 
the Holy Ghost” ! 

While seconding our professor’s non-acceptance of the dogma 
of “hereditary guilt” very heartily, we are obliged to say that 
to some of his positions we must enter an earnest dissent. 

Very delicately must we criticise his application of the word 
“sinful” to our original moral state; for it is authorized by 
general theological use. But it is an ambiguity pregnant with 
mistake. If it mean guilty of sin, sin-guilty, we deny its appli- 
cation. If it mean sinward-tending, we concur. And this term 
sinward, with its derivative sinwardness, is with us a most ex- 
pressive and explicit key-word. The predicate sinfi ordinarily 
means guilt ; the term sinward means a tendency which is not 
in itself guilty. Sinwardness expresses that tendency to sin 
which our Seventh Article describes as our depraved moral state. 
“Depravity” is sinwardness. Nor do we like the term “ prin- 
ciple of sin,” as if there were deposited within us a positive en- 
tity of sin, a substance or a lump. Our depravity by the fall is, 
as Watson says, “a depravation by deprivation.” It is an orig- 
inal sinwardness consequent on the original deprivation of the 
Spirit. Before the fall the divine Spirit, the regulator over the 
soul, pointed man with easy and predominant preference to the 
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rightful course. That divine regulator lost, man’s passions become 
unrestrained, and run chaotically wild. Before the moral agent 
in this world after the fall the ways of wrong set open by selfish- 
ness and by specific sensations and passions are a thousand, while 
the way of right is one. Nor is this sinwardness a tendency to 
sin as to a one positive individual object ; it is a tending, regard- 
less of the divine regulator and the divine law, toward any pre- 
ferred object of gratification, Sin is not necessarily chosen as 
sin, but it is chosen, regardless of obligation, as gratification. 
The object or course of action most gratifying to the individual’s 
feelings becomes predominant, and forms a habitual “ bent to 
sinning” in that direction. This sinwardness is rather a settled 
state of the soul than an inwardly deposited “ principle.” 

We must, next, call the professor’s attention to his extraordinary 
misunderstanding (p. 10) of our interpretation of the words “all 
have sinned” in Rom v, 12. He names us as holding that clause 
to mean “all have personally sinned ;” which is just the reverse 
of what we do say. We there adduce several instances of Paul’s 
aorist as signifying “a uniform general fact,” a “ normal action,” 
very uniformly taking place when the occasion presents itself. 
Men do, when the probational alternatives of right or wrong 
present themselves, very uniformly, apart from grace, land in the 
wrong, soon or later. Hence there is so uniform a sinning that 
men are, by unsanctified natural state, called sinners. And so 
St. Paul says all sin, and the many are made sinners. This is 
just the sense of Wesley’s words in our above-quoted Seventh Ar- 
ticley “of his own nature inclined to evil, and that continually.” 

Professor Burwash does not, like Professor Tillett, merely 
omit to state the process of infant salvation, but he goes further, 
and declares that process to be unexplainable. Like Calvinists 
generally, he finds in it a deep mystery. That does not seem to 
us an honorable Arminian ground. Our theology furnishes all 
the premises, and nothing is needed but a clear deduction of the 
solution. Let us see. 

First, let us carefully note that it is one thing to be dad, and 
another thing to be responsible or guilty for that badness. If we 
are created by God, either immediately or through the medium 
of birth, depraved, we are truly depraved, but not, therefore, 
responsible or guilty. The infant, therefore, possesses depravity, 
but not guilt. That is a key-saying of Wilbur Fisk’s: “Quilt 
is not imputed until, by a voluntary rejection of the Gospel, man 
makes the depravity of his nature the object of his own choice. 
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Hence, although abstractly considered, this depravity [sinward- 
ness] is destructive to its possessors, yet through the grace of 
the Gospel all are born free from [judicial] condemnation.” As 
depraved, there is a contrariety of character between a holy 
God and the irresponsibly unholy infant being. There is a 
real, but not judicial, displacency of God toward him. As un- 
deserving yet unpunishable, as unholy yet not responsible there- 
for, he is contrarious and naturally, but not judicially, offen- 
sive to God. That displacency holds him guiltlessly inclined to 
sin ; which is not properly sinfulness, but sINwaRDNEss. In say- 
ing that such displacency is not judicial, we mean that it can in- 
flict no just punishment. This displacency is the “condemna- 
tion” of Rom. v, 18; that is, the natural displacency toward an 
evil non-free-agent; which “condemnation” is not the judicial, 
punitive, damnation of a guilty free-agent. If God can create a 
being bad and damn him for being the had he is created to be, 
then he may create a world of reprobates and damn them all for 
being the bad he has made them. 

When, next, our Arminianism affirms that Christ, by his sac- 
rificial death, became our second Adam, and acquired the blood- 
bought right to reconstruct our future probationary existence, it 
enables us to say that thereby he, by virtue and merit of this 
self-sacrifice, became entitled to adjust his provisions to all the 
peculiarities and specialties of all classes and all individuals of 
the race. The born individual, thereby, though not judicially 
condemned, is displacent, and, as unholy, is offensive to God ; 
and so the reconciliation of that displacency, in order that God’s 
face may shine upon him, is a blood-bought grace. That unho- 
liness is so expiated, and that divine displacency is, through 
Christ’s sole merits, so propitiated, that the infant’s actual guilt- 
lessness may be divinely recognized and held by God available 
for his justification as truly as that unreal, but virtual, guiltless- 
ness of the adult procured through pardon. He thereby stands 
in the same essential gracious position as the forgiven and jus- 
tified adult. No justice, human or divine, can indeed pardon the 
guiltless, just because there is nothing to pardon. But pardon 
and declaratory justification are two things. Christ, by his self- 
oblation, is entitled, as our Advocate, to declare the infant’s jus- 
tification, unworthy though he be through his sinward nature, 
against all who would “lay charge” against him. “ Who shall 
lay any thing to the charge of God’s elect? It is God that jus- 
tifieth,” just because “it is Christ that died.” And thus being 
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justified and reconciled, the infant becomes fit subject for the 
gracious influence of the Spirit that cures that sinwardness and 
regenerates the nature; so that (whether we use the term 
regenerate or not) the infant is in the same essential condition 
as that into which the justified and regenerate adult is brought 
by voluntary faith. Justification effected by securing the effi- 
cacy of guiltlessness, honors the Redeemer’s sacrificial work as 
much as justification effected by securing the pardon of sin, 
There is, therefore, no need of imagining a fictitious guilt in 
order to show a pardon which is as fictitious. The divine real 
recognition of guiltlessness is as gracious as the divine virtual 
recognition of guiltlessness through pardon. There is no more 
difficulty, then, in understanding how, at death, the infant spirit 
is received into paradise, than how the regenerate adult is ; and 
no more difficulty in understanding how he is just as readily 
glorified in the resurrection, and no more difficulty in seeing how 
the whole process is gracious, blood-bought, in one case than the 
other. 

In accordance with his theory Professor Burwash gives what 
we consider to be an incorrect account of our Church’s views of 
holy baptism. His words are, “ Now the Church is not composed 
only of those who have already entered into the kingdom, but of 
all who are seeking it. She baptizes all who are looking for re- 
mission of sins and the gift of the Holy Ghost.” Does our Church 
not, as a practice, require the profession of justifying faith as a 
condition to baptism ? We have heard and seen it said that she 
does not ; but in all our extended years of experience we never 
knew a case of baptism simply on profession of “seeking.” We 
hope such is not the practice of Canadian Methodism. We un- 
derstand that baptism is “an outward sign of an inward grace,” 
namely, of the regeneration which it symbolizes ; and we see no 
right or reason for the “outward sign” to be given where the 
“inward grace” has no existence, and never may have. Our 
Seventeenth Article declares that “ Baptism is not only a sign of 
profession, and mark of profession whereby Christians are dis- 
tinguished from others that are not baptized,” etc. That is, bap- 
tism is a distinctive sign of the professed and accepted Christian. 
Baptism assumes and declares its subject to be a Christian. But 
“baptism,” while it ig that, “is not only” that; it is something 
more. “It is also a sign of regeneration, or the new birth.” 
The affusion of the baptismal water pictures the descent of the 
regenerating Spirit. But why picture upon the subject what 
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has no existence there? And so, by our Baptismal Service, the 
congregation is exhorted to pray that the personal subject “ being 
baptized with water, may also de baptized with the Holy Ghost, 
be received into Christ’s holy Church, and become a lively mem- 
ber of the same.” Now in this passage there is twice a be and 
once a become. And the twofold be asks the present grace, 
namely, the “ Holy Ghost” and membership in the Church of 
Christ ; and the decome asks a future blessing, namely, a contin- 
ued living membership of the Church. And as infant baptism is 
to be “ retained in the Church,” so it is the baptized infant that 
is signed and distinguished as a present Christian, while the Holy 
Ghost and entrance into the Church are his present gifts and 
graces. That this article originally avowed “infant regenera- 
tion,” both by the old Church and by Wesley, we know, for we 
know that they held to baptismal regeneration. The regenera- 
tion of the infant was to them no novelty and no absurdity. So 
that infant regeneration is an old Church doctrine. (See our 
synopsis notice of the Presbyterian Quarterly.) And, being in 
this our article, it is ow Church doctrine. Yet we hold, as Wes: 
ley did in later life, that infant baptism sustains, not a causative, 
but a declaratory, relation to regeneration. Baptism does not 
(except in an external sense of the word) regenerate the subject, 
but recognizes his regeneration. And the infant is entitled to 
baptism, not, indeed, because he has faith, but because he és, 
through the unconditional power of the atonement, without actual 
faith, what the adult has become through faith. For even the 
adult is baptized, not so much because of his faith as because he 
has by faith attained that regenération of which baptism is sym- 
bol and seal. And herein is the true, impregnable ground of in- 
fant baptism. We cannot agree with our professor in saying 
that Wesley’s words about sinning “ away the grace received in 
baptism” “belonged not to the Methodist Arminian theology 
which he was founding, but to the Churchism which he was leav- 
ing behind.” Most certainly our Seventeenth Article and our 
ritual do avow “a grace received in baptism.” Are the fervent 
prayers of our service all a vain form, a nonentity, a heresy? Do 
they not ask a present divine power upon the spirit of the child ? 
And does not apostasy sin away the grace of regeneration recog- 
nized and objectively “received in baptism?” Professor Bur- 
wash holds our view to be dangerous to Methodism. We think 
the danger is on the other side. Very serious, indeed, is the dan- 
ger of baptizing unregenerates into the Church, Let Church- 
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membership become popular, and such a practice would gather 
into the Church the politicians, the millionaires, the respectables, 
and the worldly crowd, who are by no means “lively members of 
the same.” The “sign” of regeneration should be given only to 
the regenerate, and the Lord’s Supper only to the Lord’s people. 
Baptism initiates the infant into the Church of Christ, but not 
into a particular Church organization, as the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. It is that organization, however, that is bound to require 
the full evidences of true justifying faith in its catechumen, in 
order to admission to its fellowship and its ordinances. In our 
own Methodist Episcopal Church the approved probationer is 
publicly examined as to his spiritual state and purposes. As a 
mere seeker he cannot be admitted into the Church, though vol- 
untarily in class under her nurture. Of the probationary candi- 
dates, when coming forward for full membership, it is said : 
“Into this holy fellowship the persons before you, who have 
already received the sacrament of baptism, and have been under 
the care of proper leaders for six months on trial, come seeking 
admission.” And then it is asked of them, “ Have you saving 
faith in the Lord Jesus Christ ? Ans. I trust I have.” Through 
this probationary catechumenship and induction the worldling 
does not desire to pass. It would be by the relaxation of these 
safeguards, that is, by the baptism and admission of mere pro- 
Sessed seekers, and not by the doctrine of present infant salvation, 
that the Church would become secularized. 


Sin and Grace Considered in Relation to God's Moral Government of Man. By Rev. 
James GRAHAM. A Lecture delivered before the Theological Union of Victoria 
University, May 13, 1883. 12mo, pp. 36. Toronto: William Briggs, 1883. 

Mr. Graham’s lecture, like Professor Burwash’s, was delivered 

at Victoria University, and to a certain extent takes the same 

positions. He does not go so elaborately into the exegesis of 
the discussion, but states his position more clearly and explicitly, 
relying on the intuitive common sense of .hearer and reader to 
ratify his judgments. He is more decisive in rejecting the dog- 
ma of “hereditary guilt.” He does not, however, fully discuss 
the moral state of the infant, nor declare whether it is a state 
of justification through Christ, or regeneration. Nor does he 
discuss the process by which the infant through the atonement 
attains final salyation and heaven. We are able to commend this 
brochure to attention while it utters its clear message for itself. 
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The following is his clear deliverance on the leading topic: 


The following questions are still subjects of discussion: ‘‘Are we legally liable to 
suffer for our original depravity the penalty annexed to Adam’s original sinful act?” 
and “ Are we personally guilty for the depravity of our nature as transmitted to 
us?” Numerous theologians have answered, and do answer, these questions 
in the affirmative, but I must answer both in the negative. If our depraved 
moral state be viewed ethically, and in comparison with the holiness of the Divine 
law, it may be pronounced sinful, as being in nonconformity to that law. But 
this transmitted sinfulness of nature forms no just ground for the charge of per- 
sonal guilt for its existence as transmitted to us. Hereditary personal depravity, 
there may be, but hereditary guilt there cannot be. The ambiguous use of thie 
term guilt, to designate our relation to the Divine government because of in- 
herited depravity, has darkened and perplexed this subject. The strict sense of 
the term guilt is liability to punishment for free personal wrong-doing. But un- 
fortunately it has been largely used, in the theology of Christendom, to mean lia- 
bility to legal punishment, and even liability to providential suffering, through 
the wrong-doing of others.—Pp. 9, 10. 


On infant salvation the following: 


Half the human race is said to die in infancy. All these never were proba- 
tioners. The decision of many Christian theologians on these dead children 
would be a matter of curiosity only for its sadness. By some, they have been 
sent to a limbo milder than hell, but still outside of heaven. By others, they 
have been consigned to annihilation, without hope of resurrection. And by 
others they have been doomed to an eternal hell of torment, if not among the 
elect. But over those hills of darkness light is breaking, calm and clear. Even 
the upholders of creeds which restrict the benefits of Christ’s atonement to the 
elect number of the human race by the eternal decree of God, have ventured to 
hope that all dying in infancy are saved. I donot see how that hope can be ration- 
ally entertained by those who maintain such a decree; because, all the children 
who die could only be saved by being included in the elect number; and I do 
not see how any one can rationally hope that all dying in infancy are included 
in that elect number, . . . Our ignorance of the mode of the administration of the 
savirig grace in these cases cannot make void the fact that the atonement in 
Christ brings salvation to all men; ,nor should it eclipse our faith that God will 
impart the saving benefits of the atonement to all who do not wilfully reject 
them,.—Pp, 25-27. 


On temporal evils entailed upon us from Adam, the following : 


The argument is this: “None but the guilty can suffer under the govern- 
ment of God ; even infants do suffer under that government; therefore they 
must suffer because of the imputation of the guilt of Adam’s sin to them.” To 
this I reply, it is not true that none but the guilty can suffer under the govern- 
ment of God. Whatever may be our philosophy of suffering under the Divine 
government, the fact that the innocent do suffer under it is self-evident; and, 
therefore, all conclusions based on the assumptiom that none but the guilty can 
suffer unger the government of God crumble into ruin.—Pp. 17, 18. 


We fear the opponent here would deny that any are “ inno- 
cent.” We venture to suggest the following views on this ques- 
tion, based on our note on Rom. v, 12. 

Unfallen Adam, we suppose, was, by the indwelling Spirit and 
the power of the tree of life, (emblem, perhaps, of immortaliza- 
tion through Christ,) placed upon a high plane of being. The 
disintegration of the material organism, and consequent disease 
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and death, were prevented. In hiscompound nature of spirit and 
body, angel and animal, the spirit so elevated even the animal 
that Adam realized, approximately, Paul’s conception of “ spirit- 
ual body.” See our note on 1 Cor. xv, 44. The fatal act of sin 
sunk him as animal at once from this high plane of supernature 
to the conditions of animal nature; on the same plane essentially, 
so far forth as animal, with the other animal races, and so to ma- 
terial disintegration, pain, disease, and dissolution. Yet, though 
as animal, he passes through death, his higher nature secures, 
through unconditional redemption, spiritual immortality and 
bodily resurrection. 

This was unquestionable personal penalty for guilt upon Adam. 
But it was, through the universal and fundamental law of propa- 
gation by which like parent generates like offspring, that bodily 
and mental suffering were entailed upon Adam’s posterity by nat- 
ural consequence, and not by penal infliction; through propagative 
law, and not by judicial guilt. When a prime minister for some 
offense is degraded to the ranks of his majesty’s subjects, that is 
upon him penalty for guilt. But when he begets children, and 
they are subjected to the same humble level, that is natural propa- 
gative consequence. The rest of his majesty’s subjects were born 
to those conditions without any offense or royal displeasure. And 
so God might, without penalty or injustice, have created man in 
nature conditions, like other animals, without any preceding fall. 
He so created races of animals of different grades, to furnish 
out the varieties of nature, before the fall. Moreover, the va- 
rious grades of being are suitably placed in surroundings adapted 
to their nature. Air, earth, and water, mountain-top, plain, and 
marsh, are all conditions suited for their proper occupants. And 
so it was fitting that man, the immortal animal, should be placed 
in a world suited alike to his immortal probationary prospects, 
and to his transiency as a dying race. He is a normal sinner in 
a humble world, amid temptations and trials and tasks calculated 
to form his character, if he will, to a lofty hardihood of virtue, 
piety, and immortal rewards. Other animals (as we showed in 
our notice of Prof. Hicks in last Quarterly) testify that they are 
endowed with an existence, with all its disqualifications, so happy 
that they are ready to flee from death and fight for life with all 
their will and power. They are in covenant with God to accept 
all the ills for the basal good with which those ills are compen- 
sated. The law of satisfactory COMPENSATION is the divine jus- 
tification for their creation. Into that contract man has entered; 
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and if he breaks his contract and commits suicide, it is the result 
of either insanity or of a desperate wickedness by himself acquired. 
The animal races are not punished with the natures bestowed 
upon them. The beautiful so-called “bird of paradise” is not 
punished because he does not live in Paradise. A gnat is not 
punished because he is not an eagle, nor a mouse because he 
is not a lion. So neither is man punished because he is not an 
angel, and does not live in Eden as his first progenitor did. 

But while the progeny thus lowly placed are not punished 
for a sin not their own, this dispensation from God is an exhi- 
bition in the sacred history of our world and of the universe of 
the fatal nature of sin. It shows how a one sin and how a first 
sin may entail immeasurable ruin. The first alcoholic glass may 
similarly entail upon the drinker uncontrollable appetite, depra- 
vation, death, and hell. Adam, it is popularly said, only ate an 
“apple;” and this man only drank the grape; and both apple 
and grape bring perdition. And this analogy, ever repeated in 
human history, explains the apparent smallness of .-Adam’s pro- 
bationary test at which skepticism cavils. 

But, in proof of “ Hereditary Guilt,” we are pointed to such 
passages as Matt. xxiii, 35, where our Lord says to the Jews of his 
day, “That upon you may come all the righteous blood shed upon 
the earth, from the blood of righteous Abel, ete. . . . All shall 
come upon this generation.” But this merely ancestral sin is ac- 
cepted and ratified by “this generation ;” and so voluntarily 
made their own “hereditary guilt.” The whole previous context 
narrates their own present enormous wickedness, and declares 
that it is THEREFOR that the accumulated consequences of past 
wickedness should come in temporal penalty upon them. And this 
is, in fact, proof of our own doctrine. By uniformity of wicked- 
ness the whole national line had become as one guilty person, 
until the day of execution at the destruction of Jerusalem and 
the overthrow of the Jewish state. Our note there says, “ Though 
the temporal punishment be commensurate with the guilt of their 
whole history, not a man really suffers more than his own sins 
deserve ;” and, we may add, not an infant whose death is not a 
translation into life. And “each man may repent, and be saved 
in the world to come.” And then, verse 37, follow our Lord’s 
plaintive words, “How often would I have gathered thy chil- 
dren, and ye wowd not!” It was their own sins that had made 
the national guilt their own. And thus it is that, according to 
the Decalogue, God visits “the iniquities of the fathers upon the 
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children;” because the children, by a like wickedness, are alike 
guilty, and suffer really no more than their own deserts. And so 
Achan’s children were put to death, not to punish them as guilty, 
but as a punishment to the father. And Levi paid tithes, being 
in the loins of Abraham, not from any guilt of his own, but by 
the natural fixing of his relative position in life by heredity. 
And be it specially noted that all these visitings of parental sins 
upon posterity belong wholly to the temporal, earthly, law of 
descent, and not to the system of eternal retribution. 

And perhaps these views may aid to solve, too, the problem of 
INFANT NON-PROBATION—the problem that induces Dr, Prentiss, 
in the Presbyterian Review, to argue against all probation, and 
Dr. Newman Smyth to demand a post-mortem probation for in- 
fants. In thus being blended into one, the two kingdoms—name- 
ly, the realm of man’s animal nature and the realm of probation 
and immortality—modify each other. The realm of nature se- 
cures bodily death, even of infants; the realm of probation secures 
resurrection. In the former the Divine Ruler exhibits the blended 
realm in its most benign aspect of non-probational, unconditioned 
grace through Christ; in the latter he manifests the probational 
alternative aspects of conditional grace and justice. The fall is 
thus simply man’s subjection to the law of all earthly races. 
With both vegetable and animal progenies premature death is 
arrest of development. The infant oak, trampled as a shrub to 
death, can never shoot up its trunk, sweep the: clouds with its 
top, and shake the tempests of centuries from its sides. The 
slain lion’s whelp can never rouse the forest with his roar. And 
so the dying infant immortal, though raised to perfect bliss, may 
never unfold the fullness of his probationary being. He can 
never appear as the hardy moral warrior victorious through grace 
in the battle of life. He has been allowed only to de, and to 
suffer, but not to do. He may be as an ever-blooming, ever- 
blissful flower in the garden of God, but not the stately tree. 
He would be living proof of the predominantly gracious nature 
of the probationary kingdom. Why should not both these as- 
pects present themselves in the one blended realm? And what 
need of the post-mortem probational appendix? What ground 
for assuming full literal probation for all as an unfailing law? 
Is not the appendix an awkward structural addition? Could not 
the end be better secured by postponing, in all cases, death to 
adult age ? 

The apostle states that it is as natural result of our descent 
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from our progenitor, setting us down upon a lower plane of being, 
that “death passed upon” Adam’s nature, and from him death 
naturally “passed upon all men,” for that all normally sin. They 
are normal sinners, naturally, apart from grace, tending to sin, 
and so natural sinners ; and so they are placed, not only upon the 
proper plane of such a grade of being, but in the suitable sur- 
roundings and amid the vicissitudes of such a grade. The apostle 
does not, nor, we think, does the Bible, anywhere say, that this 
passing upon of death was a penalty upon the guilt of the inno- 
cent progeny, Each and all are placed under the beams of the 
atonement, yet each and all on his and on their probation. And 
probation is the key of the whole problem. 


—_—_—___—_ 


Philip and the Eunuch; or, The Instruments and Methods of Africa’s Evangeli- 
zation. A Discourse delivered in the Park Street Church, Boston, U.S. A., 
Sunday, October 22, 1882, by Epwarp Witmor BiypeEN, LL.D., President ‘of 
Liberia College. Cambridge: John Wilson & Son. University Press. 1883. 

Dr. Blyden contemplates the Ethiopian eunuch, uniquely, from 
an Ethiopian stand-point, as being himself an Ethiop, though 
clearly not a descendant of the eunuch. He understands his fel- 
low-countryman as we outsiders spontaneously do not. For he 
holds the Ethiopians, or Negroes, with the capital N, to be all 
one great race—all his own kindred—whose continental borders 
have indeed been invaded, but whose interior has never been 
overcome by conquest or commingled by immigration. His ex- 
position is eloquent, and what is more valuable, since it abounds 
with surveys and suggestions momentously important at this time 
to the Christian Church in its stupendous and pressing enterprise 
of winning Africa for Christ. 

His basal point in the text is that not Philip, the Shemitic dea- 
con, was sent to Ethiopia, but the Ethiopian himself. And the doc- 
trine based upon it is that similarly, at this day, Ethiopia must 
be converted by Ethiopians, Negroland by Negroes, Africa by 
Africans, Aryan attempts have been uniform failures, The mis- 
sionary apparatus must be founded in Africa, must in due time 
be manned by native-born Africans ; and not till then can the 
African heart, in the heart of Africa, be reached and regenerated, 

He illustrates his position by a uniqne survey of history. Africa 
is a magnet of very powerful repellancies, The Aryan attempts 
to conquer from the north have only won the northern margins. 
Whether the old Pharaonic Egyptians, the Persians under Cam- 
byses, the Greeks, or the Romans, made the attempt, deeper 

Fourtu Series, Vor, XXXV.—id0 
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Africa remained to them the “ Dark Continent,” mysterious, im- 
penetrable, unconquerable. The Christian Church of the early 
ages suffered a similar defeat. In the north-east was the Greek 
Church of Origen; in the north-west was the Latin Church of 
Tertullian and Augustine; and both have been swept away. 
Why? Just because they were Greek and Latin, and not true- 
blooded Negro. They were African only in geography and not 
in race, Still later the Catholic Portuguese seemed on the point 
of Catholicising Africa ; but the converts are no longer Chris- 
tian, are degraded in character, and hostile to the approach of 
the Christian missionary. How sad the story of later Protestant 
missions we too truly know. Meantime, the true Ethiopian 
Church, the Abyssinian, planted, as is believed, by the Ethiopian 
eunuch, has been, amid the fires and storms and bloodsheds of 
ages, unyielding as adamant. It stands at this day self-sustained 
and self-contained, the most conservative of Churches, because it 
determined to maintain its primitive apostolic identity, and at 
this day is profoundly jealous of innovation and repellant of 
foreign invaders. 

And now a powerful enemy to Christianity is in the field, and 
in the full career of success and triumph. To human appear- 
ance Mohammedanism will possess the continent. What Chris- 
tianity does must be done quickly. And this point can be no 
better illustrated than by Dr. Blyden’s own words : 


The finest university for training the propagators of their faith is in Africa. 
This is established at Cairo, in Egypt. Ten thousand students are to-day gath- 
ered under its roof, preparing to go out as missionaries of the Muslim faith. A 
celebrated traveler has given the following description of this great institution, 
the educational pride and glory of Islam: 

“This university is nine hundred years old, (older than Oxford,) and still flour- 
ishes with as much vigor as in the palmy days of the Arabian conquest. There 
I saw collected ten thousand students. As one expressed it, ‘there were two 
acres of turbans’ assembled in a vast inclosure, with no floor but a pavement, and 
with a roof over it supported by four hundred columns, and at the foot of every 
column a teacher surrounded by his pupils: As we entered there rosea lium of 
thousands of voices reciting the Koran. These students are not only from Egypt, 
but from all parts of Africa, from Moroceo to Zanzibar. They come from far up 
the Nile, from Nubia and Soudan, and from Darfour beyond the Great Desert, 
and from the western coast of Africa. ... They live on the charities of the 
faithful; and when their studies are ended, those who are to be missionaries mount 
their camels, and, joining a caravan, cross the desert and are lost in the far inte- 
rior of Africa,’’ where they become the effective propagators of Islam. 

“ And this plan of propagating religion in Africa, through indigenous agency, is 
followed by no Christian Church with greater zeal and determination than the 
Church of Rome. That Church, ever ready to recognize and utilize those elements 
in human nature which can be made subservient to the interests of the Church, 
is now every-where educating Africans for the African work. The ‘‘ Dublin Re- 
view,” an able exponent of Roman Catholic thought, said, not Jong ago: ‘‘ We are 
convinced that the only hopeful, promising, and effective way of procedure in 
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respect to Africa is that which may be summed up in the words, the conversion of 
Africa by the Africans. Christian black settlements ought to, be attempted—all 
over Africa, even, if need be, as among the Mohammedans—after the difficult and 
costly mauner followed by Monsignore Comboni. The task is full of hardship, 
but no other system will avail. . . . Whether it will be practically possible to or- 
ganize bands of the Catholic Africano-Americans for the settlement and conver 
sion of Africa—as their Protestant brethren, who sail to Liberia in numbers vary- 
ing annually from two hundred to five hundred, are organized for that very pur- 
pose—remains to be proved. Large finds are required—hard heads and gener- 
ous hearts to direct and carry out such an enterprise; but genuine Faith, Hope, 
and Charity are divine and creative forces, and we must look for great results 
where they exist and are brought into energetic action.” 

The Roman Catholic Church now possesses a pumber of native black priests; 
other natives are pursuing their theological studies under the auspices of that 
Chureh in Africa; and a community of over thirty Sisters is rendering immense 
service to the cause of religion on the West Coast.—Pp. 22-24. 


The methods by which the Mohammedan missionaries go forth 
and triumph remind us of the apostolic methods, and recall the 
early movement of Methodism in America. The vital element was 
relying faith in God inspiring to bold, heroic venture. Dr. Blyden 
describes the methods, as he saw them, in words like these : 


The true principle is simplicity in those who bring the glad tidings. Herein 
lies another secret of tlie success of the Mohammedan missionaries in Africa. In 
going from town to town and village to village they go simply as the bearers of 
God’s truth. They take their mats or their skins, and their manuscripts, and are 
followed by their pupils, who, in every new pagan town, form the nucleus of a 
school and congregation. These preachers are the receivers, not the dispensers, 
of charity. I have met, in my travels in the interior of Liberia and Sierra Leone, 
missionaries from Kairwan, Cairo, Morocco, with nothing—dependent for their 
daily food upon those whom they instructed; and [I have had the humiliating 
privilege of being benefactor to some of these self-denying men, as missionary to 
missionary.—Page 26. 


Neither Europe nor America can send forth missionaries like 
these, able to enter the African huts and insinuate the Gospel 
into their African heads with the native accent of their own 
vernacular, Yet there already exists a transition to such a mode 
of mission, thus described in Dr, Blyden’s words : 


The Negro missionary, born and brought up in foreign countries, is to a large 
extent in the position of the foreigner; but he has the advantage of physical 
adaptation, which gives the opportunity for protracted labor; and, from the un- 
failing and indelible instincts of race, he can more fully enter into sympathy with 
the people; and, meeting with an unsuppressed and untrammeled response, can 
arrive at effective methods of dealing with novel questions, as from to time they 
arise. Thus he is enabled to train the thoroughly indigenous elements, who will 
rise up and lay deeper foundations, and give more continuous impulse to the truth 
which he has introduced. It is in this way that American Negroes, who have 
gone to Africa from this country, have been able to do a great and permanent 
work there; and it is in this way, and even more effectively, that the thousands 
now being trained in this conntry—at Lincoln, Fisk, Hampton, Atlanta, Biddle, 
and other institutions—will accomplish wonders for the evangelization and civili- 
zation of the land of their fathers.—Page 26, 27. 


We have thus laid before our thoughtful readers these utter- 
ances of the most thoughtful and most experienced in these 
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matters of any Negro living. They point to mistakes and dan- 
gers of an alarming character ; and, what is immensely better, 
they furnish in full form and detail the methods by which the 
mistakes may be remedied and the processes may be reformed. 
Dr. Blyden makes it apparent that if we are to attain success 
our apparatus must be reconstructed. First, it would seem, we 
must awaken the African missionary enthusiasm, especially among 
the Afric-American members of our own Church. <A mission 
school should then be established, and be mostly manned by 
Negro professors, in Africa, for preparing native African mis- 
sionaries of the apostolic type for the vast field. The Negro 
professors who go from here should be consecrated men, whose 
whole souls are fired and filled with the idea of African regen- 
eration. The Mohammedan mission-school of Cairo should be 
outrivaled by our movement as immensely as our Christianity is 
superior to Islam. There is a world of work to do, and a glorious 
field is open for our brave American Ethiops to occupy and 
conquer. 





Bible Theology and Modern Thought. By L.T. Townsenp, D.D., author of “Credo,” 
etc. 12mo. Boston: Lee & Shepard. New York: Charles T. Dillingham. 
1883. 

Dr. Townsend’s active, brave, and pointed pen has piled up a 

little library all his own. He is sure of a publisher, because he 

has a nice little public of his owir that waits for his next issue. 

He is a sharp, bold, individualistic thinker, notwithstanding his 

general maintenance of what we might call an wtra orthodoxy. 

He has felt the power of the evangelical doctrines, and exults in 

a powerful presentation of both their menacing and their saving 

force. His style, though unequal, is usually clear, nervous, and 

penetrating to both the scholarly and the popular mind. 

The course of thought in the present volume, beginning with 
God, ranges over the doctrines of Trinity, Divine Goodness and 
Severity, Atonement, and Miracles. He meets the cavils and 
criticisms offered by “ modern thought ” often with thought still 
more modern. First, as to the commencing theistic argument, 
he argues that there is undeniably a primitive SOMETHING ; a 
primal motor back of all existences and existence except itself. 
For something is; and, therefore, back of all there must have 
been an unoriginated something whence all originates, And, in 
order to account for all derived existence, that something must 
be a permanent cause, an eternal cause, a limitless cause. The 
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argument is successfully wrought out through an able chapter—the 
ablest in the book. By an easy gradation he steps, in the next 
chapter, from the primordial something to a primordial somE- 
Bopy. The original spring of the cosmical system is a Personal 
Being. But the distinctness of the logical advance is somewhat 
blurred from the fact that the somebody has been too much an- 
ticipated and maintained in the chapter on the something. Nev- 
ertheless, the two chapters are an effective and individualistic 
view of the theistic argument. The chapter on the “ Goodness 
and Severity of God” essays to maintain the doctrine of hell 
from the terrible analogies of nature, namely, the volcanoes, the 
diseases, the parasites, and the armed monsters of the animal 
world. It thence becomes, to our view, an overdrawn condensa- 
tion of pessimism, not properly counterbalanced by any thing in 
the chapter or in the book. At the same time its analogy does 
not meet the Universalist’s objection to eternal misery ; for the 
latter can reply that all the evils of nature are temporary for the 
individual sufferer, and probably for the totality. of sufferers, 
He can argue that life is so good that all love it and desire to 
enjoy and prolong it, even the pessimists’ themselves; and that 
death is a brief and probably painless process for each. In fact, 
the analogy only makes for the doctrine of annihilationism. 
Dr. Townsend quotes Ingersoll’s terrible descriptions of the evils 
of the world in confirmation of his view. But Ingersoll would 
claim that Dr. Townsend was only playing into the hands of his 
own atheism. 

When Bishop Butler, in his “ Analogy,” defended the claims 
of the Bible on the grounds that all the objections raised against 
the God of the Bible lay equally against the God of nature, he 
argued against deistical opponents who gloried in holding the 
God of nature to be a true and holy God. Against them the age 
concluded that his argument was conclusive. Says Huxley, “ He 
left them not a leg to stand upon.” Skeptics then said, If that is 
the case, that the God of nature is so bad, then the matter is worse, 
and we reject the God of nature too, and turn atheist or agnostic. 
Such would be Ingersoll’s reply to Dr. Townsend. He would 
say, “I have argued, from the absurdities and cruelties of nature, 
that there is no God ; if you add a world of eternal misery to it, 
you redouble a thousand times the force of my argument.” 
There does not appear any thing in this volume to neutralize 
that reply. At the same time, for our single self, leaving all 
others to their own freedom of thought, we never read Edwards’ 
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sermon on “An Angry God,” which Dr. Townsend largely 
and approvingly quotes, nor the younger Edwards’ book on 
“Eternal Damnation,” without a mental reaction against it. 
And our serious objection to Dr. Townsend’s treatment of this 
subject is that he leaves it with a most unqualified impression 
of pessimism on the mind that an indignant atheism is master of 
the field. 

We are optimistic. It flows from the very nature of Divine 
Excellence that he makes the very best world that the necessary 
and eternal nature and laws of things allows. As we live under 
the best possible God, so we live most serenely in the best pos- 
sible universal creation. We do not live in a universe where the 
laws of geometry can be reversed by power, even by power in- 
creased to omnipotence. Nor can there be any corner of that 
universe in which two and two can be other than four; or in 
which the law of causation can be non-existent. We found our 
argument for the very existence of God on the absolute and in- 
trinsic necessity of the law of causation. No power can produce 
an uncaused event. The affirmation that God can do all things 
is not affirmation that God can work a contradiction. Even 
Omnipotence must produce a world under absolute conditions, 
and can only produce the best those conditions admit. And then 
it follows that Supreme Excellence would not be justified in 
producing any other than the most excellent world the conditions 
would allow. Such a world we have—an optimistic world. And 
as a system of free moral agents, including capacity for sinful 
choice, and so possibility, and indeed certainty, (but not neces- 
sity,) of sin, is the highest possible system, so permission of evil 
is a condition to the highest kind of a world. This, as may 
easily be shown, is the Arminian and Wesleyan theodicy ; and, 
to our view, it fully meets the cavils of Ingersoll, and explains 
the existence of evil as consistent with the supreme rectitude of 
God. Dr. Townsend, as we believe, holds that view, and it is to 
be regretted that he omits its statement at the proper place. 
There seems to be a missing chapter. 

The chapter on Miracles has a good deal of originality and 
force. The argument that all divine originations in the history 
and progress of the cosmos are true miracles, being contrary to 
all past experience, is well conceived and developed. It is an 
unanswerable contribution to the argument. And for fresh, 
piquant, adventurous thought Dr. Townsend’s growing library 
may be recommended very unequivocally. 


oa 
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The Hebrews and the Red Sea, By ALEXANDER WHEELOCK THAYER. Andover: 

Warren F. Draper. 1883. 

Moses with his Hebrews did not cross the Red Sea, That is 
clear. For the record only says that he crossed the Yam Suph. 
And what was that Yam Suph? Yam signifies a sea, lake, or 
pond ; and suph signifies reedy, weedy. This could not “be our 
modern geographical Red Sea, for the weed indicated by suph 
does not grow in the Red Sea. Lesseps, with his canal, has ena- 
bled us fully to know that an immense caravan including women 
and children could not cross the deep, muddy, rocky Suez Gulf 
without a miracle, not only immense, but unnecessary and incon- 
gruous. Besides, there seems to have been nothing to prevent 
Pharaoh from marching around the northern shore of the sea 
and meeting the caravan with his cavalry on the other side. 

Of all the various theories of the Mosaic route, Mr. Thayer 
furnishes, in clear, conclusive, popular style, a due refutation. 
His theory is largely based upon the researches of a German- 
Jewish professor, Graetz, to whom he gives ample and honorable 
credit. Even Brugsch’s elaborate and most ingenious theory, 
noticed in a former number of our Quarterly, is shown to be a 
physical impossibility. Endowed by a whole life of study with 
all the knowledge of the subject, supplemented with an ocular 
survey of the localities, Professor Graetz arranges a programme 
of identifications of the biblically mentioned localities by which, 
in accordance with the sacred text, Moses starts from a Rameses, 
makes his first station at a Succoth, and, after all the required 
evolutions, crosses Lake Ballah, or some one of the water bodies 
that line Mons. Lesseps’ canal at the present day. That whole 
series of lakes, from,the Mediterranean to Suez, Mr. Thayer 
believes to be an ancient extension, under the name of Yam 
Suph, of our modern Red Sea, broken into lakes by drifting 
sands and other natural causes. There is an elongated bay at 
Ballah’s southern end, where Mr, Thayer’s map makes the cross- 
ing place ; the soil is sand, and not mud and rocks, like that of 
the Red Sea. Here, by the good providence of God, a national 
caravan might escape a pursuing army by a special concurrence 
of events. The cool north-east wind from the Mediterranean 
would drive the dense fogs into the face of the Egyptians, blind- 
ing their eyes and enveloping them in solid clouds, while Israel 
walked the dry sands eastwardly in sunshine and triumph. Just 
so, says Mr. Thayer, Washington extricated his army at the dis- 
astrous battle of Long Island. The bright morning opened the 
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way of escape to the Americans, “while the British camp lay 
buried in impenetrable mist.” Moses and Washington were in 
many respects unconscious types of each other. 

But lo, a catastrophe! Not to Moses, but to Mr, Thayer. His 
admirable book is scarcely out the press when news arrives that 
the spade of Mons. Naville, official excavator of “The Egyptian 
Exploration Association,” has demonstrated that Prof. Graetz’s 
identification of localities is mistaken. His Rameses is not the 
true Rameses, and his Succoth is not the true Succoth. Naville’s 
labors have revealed the true unquestionable Succoth, and we 
are no longer enveloped in the Egyptian fog of theory, but are 
developed into the clear light of demonstration—a denouement 
that justifies a little high-flown rhetoric. 

Queerly enough, Succoth is on the line of the railroad, running 
west to east from Cairo to Ismailia, and a few miles before 
reaching the latter place, which is a stopping-point on Lesseps’ 
canal. We know not what led Naville to digging at that un- 
promising spot known as Tell-el-Maskshitah ; but after excavat- 
ing nearly 20,000 cubic yards of earth he had disclosed the tem- 
ple of Tum, the god of the setting sun, from which the place’ was 
once called Pi-tum, or town of Tum, identical with Pithom, one 
of the “treasure cities,” or rather storage cities, of Pharaoh, built, 
according to Exodus, by Hebrew hands. There is the town 
wall, inclosing the temple, and, what is more thrilling, the very 
granaries which were the very depots of Pharaoh’s crops, the 
very structures attributed to the Hebrew serfs, made of bricks, 
with and without straw! The finds plentifully indicate the 
hand of Rameses Second, and confirm the opinion that he, the 
Sesostris of the Greek historians, the Napoleon of Egyptian 
story, was the real oppressor of Israel. The name Pithom 
abundantly occurs, and in such eombination with Thuku-t, Sue. 
coth, as to identify the two as one. Here, then, we have, for the 
first time in the whole discussion, not theory, but fact. We know 
the first stopping-place of the Mosaic route, Succoth, and we 
inferentially know that Rameses was a day’s journey westerly 
from Succoth. Of course, the farther Mosaic route was easterly, 
but what its precise line, and where the exact crossing, can be 
disclosed only by the spade of the future. And it may be 
added that there is now the grandest field for the mission of 
that valuable utensil in the Goshen section of Egypt. This Ex- 
ploration Association deserves and needs a munificent liberality. 
Traces of ancient Israel may there be found which, according to 
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present auspices, may prove the contemporaneity of the Book of 
Exodus, with a conclusiveness which nothing but the brilliant 
genius of Prof. Kuenen, and Prof. Toy, and the other “ post- 
exilic” brethren can confute, Thus far we find that the Suc- 
coth of Graetz is a good distance north of the Succoth of Naville, 
but whether, after all, the farther conjectural Mosaic route as 
given by Graetz might not be well adjusted to the newly-found 
positions of Succoth and Rameses, we leave for Mr. Thayer to in- 
vestigate. We think that the interest of his book is little, if any, 
impaired by Naville’s discovery. His chapter on Necho’s canal 
is a fine piece of critical deduction, and leads him to the following 
keen anticipation: “The prediction is ventured, that the remains 
of Patumos [Pithom] will yet be discovered within the radius of 
three or four miles from the new port, Ismailia.” He could not, 
of course, know the key fact, buried as yet under-ground, that 
Pithom and Succoth were one. 





The Epistle to the Romans. With Introduction and Notes by Davin Browy, 
D.D., Principal and Professor, Free Church College, Aberdeen. 12mo, pp. 152, 
Edinburgh: T. and T. Clarke. [New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. } 

Dr. Brown’s commentary is free from commonplace, nervous in 
style, and abounding with the best erudition of his school. His 
introduction of twenty pages is finely written. His notes, while 
excellent in most respects, are somewhat stiffly Calvinistic, and 
composed as if he had never read the great Arminian commen- 
tators, such as John Goodwin, John Wesley, and Adam Clarke, 
besides the illustrious Arminius himself. This is particularly 
evident in his notes on chapters fifth and ninth. 

So, on the words “all have sinned,” (v, 12,) he says Paul “can 
only mean, for all are held to have themselves sinned in that first 
sin. . .. Not certainly in the sense of some inexplicable oneness 
of personality (physical or otherwise) in Adam and all his race; 
for no one’s sin can in any intelligible sense be the personal sin 
of any but himself.” And this last clause is an unquestionable 
truth which, after affirming, he forthwith proceeds to contradict 
as follows: ‘All must be resolved into a divine arrangement, 
by which Adam was constituted in such sense the head and rep- 
resentative of his race that his sin and fall were held as theirs, 
and visited penally accordingly.” All of which, stripped of its 
exuberant circumlocution, means simply this, that the innocent is 
held guilty and punished for it. Suppose a human government 
deliberately hangs a thousand innocent men, and, in order to 
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justify the execution, simply holds them “ by arrangement” guilty 
of a murder committed in Egypt a thousand yearsago. We take it 
that would be justifying one crime by another. It would be jus- 
tifying a wholesale governmental murder by a wholesale govern- 
mental calumny. The government knows they are all innocent, 
but plays they are guilty, and hangs them. There is no possible 
“arrangement ” by which such adminstration is justifiable. This 
is just as absurd as the theory of oneness of personality, which 
Dr. Brown has just wisely rejected. 

He adds, “Should the justice of this be questioned, it may be 
enough to reply that men do in point of fact suffer death and 
many other evils on account of Adam’s sin, and this involves as 
much difficulty as the imputation of the guilt which procured it.” 
But to this we reply, (as in our notice of Professor Burwash on 
another page,) that animal death existed before the fall, and that 
not in consequence of guilt; and that Adam’s race was in con- 
sequence of the fall simply placed in animal, and therefore 
mortal, conditions. And that this is justifiable, not on judicial, 
but creational, grounds; namely, that all animal natures are pre- 
dominantly happy, gladly accept the conditions of life, and dread 
above all things its withdrawal. Adam’s race was, indeed, after 
the fall, placed upon a lower plane, but a plane perfectly justi- 
fiable had no fall from a higher plane preceded. 

Dr. Brown, on the potter and the clay of Rom. ix, drudges 
along in the old predestinarian rut. He carefully, or perhaps, 
carelessly, omits to notice Jeremiah’s potter and clay, (xviii, 1-10,) 
which Paul allusively adduces, where the clay is the symbol of 
a free agent perversely developing himself into deformity, and 
therefore in consequence rejected, rejected according to his 
works. This has been the uniform explanation of Arminian 
writers, and is perfectly conclusive. Strange that the Calvinistic 
brethren so persistently do not know any thing about it. 

What piles of nonsense have been written about Adam’s being 
“ our federal head” and “ representative.” Every progenitor of 
an animal face is just as truly its “federal head,” sending by 
the law of propagation its own image and likeness down through 
the whole line of descent. To quote our own words, (note on 
Rom. v, 12:) 

“ Every man dies conceptually én the first mortal man, just as 
every lion dies im the first mortal lion; that is, by being sub- 
jected to death by the law of likeness to the primal progenitor. 
The first lion was the representative lion, in whose likeness every 
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descended lion would roar, devour, and die; and so in him all 
the lion race die. Adam, separated by sin from the Holy Spirit, 
was a naturally disposed sinner, and, shut from the tree of life, a 
natural mortal; and so by the law of descent his posterity are 
naturally disposed sinners, and both naturally and rightly 
mortal.” 


The New Testament of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. The Text in the Au- 
thorized Translation. By ADAM CLARKE, LL.D., F.S.A., ete. A new edition, 
condensed, and supplemented from the best modern authorities. By DANIEL 
Curry, LL.D. Vol. 1L—The Gospels and Acts. 8vo, pp. 541. Price $3. 
New York: Phillips & Hunt. Cincinnati: Walden & Stowe. 1883. 

We are not very much in favor of revamping the old furniture of 

our fathers rather than constructing the new which should be 

wholly and entirely accordant with the best modern methods, 

(which Dr. Curry was well able to do,) but the traditional affec- 

tion of our people so clings to Clarke, that he may, perhaps, be 

made an exception, Dr. Curry’s supplementing consists in in- 
terpolating into Clarke’s work, besides notes of his own, pas- 
sages from the best recent exegetes, such as Watson, Alford, 

Meyer, Olshausen, Schaff, and others, marked by brackets. The 

selections are generally pertinent, and add new facts and sugges- 

tions, usually, but not always, we think, approvable. We are es- 
pecially pleased with his abundant quotations from Richard Wat- 
son, the terse, clear ring of whose majestic paragraphs strikingly 
contrast with Clarke’s negligent, simple Anglo-Saxon. Besides, 
he possessed a clearer view than Clarke of the current and con- 
nected flow of the sacred text, and made the subtle connective 
fibres far more apparent. Clarke’s notes are in far too great a de- 
gree desultory scholia, in which the inner thread of connection is 
often lost. He presents no synoptic grasp of entire groups of 
narrative or discourse, and the bearing of one paragraph upon 
another is seldom well preserved. In this respect Watson made 
advance ; and had he possessed the multifarious erudition of 

Clarke, he would have been far the superior commentator. 

This want of continuity is, of course, increased in this new edi- 
tion by the overlaying of new patches upon the old garment im- 
ported from various sartorial shops. Thus, the great discourse, 
for instance, of our Lord, distinguishing the destruction of Jeru- 
salem from the judgment day, is disintegrated and flung into 
chaos, Clarke’s double meanings of interpretation, adopted from 
the current exegesis of his day, became the premises from which 
modern Universalism deduced, with strict logical accuracy, its 
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conclusions and its own right to exist. Deism also could say, “If 
such equivocality is divine prophecy, then Jesus was of no more 
authority than the Delphic sibyl.” And now the master-stroke 
of destruction is given by the editor’s inserting at the end what 
he calls a “significant note” from Alford, in which the whole 
discourse is deprived of all reliable meaning, and the very judg- 
ment day is abolished. That may not be heresy; it does not 
deny the doctrine of retribution; but personally we are unable 
to reconcile it with the Apostles’ Creed ; with the old standards 
of the Anglican Church ; with Wesley’s sermon on the “Grand 
Assize ;” or with the entire consensus of the Methodist pulpit 
and literature, Clarke included, from Wesley’s day to ours. 

But “the people want a revised Clarke.” Very well. We can- 
not quite say, Populus decipi vult, decipiatur. If Clarke must be 
“resurrected ” from the almost dead, none will do it better than 
Dr. Curry has done it. It is a noble work ; and it will yet, we 
trust, do a noble work. Except in the almost entire absence of 
maps and illustrations, the volumes are very handsomely done, 
and will constitute two noble octavos. 


—_—_—_~>—__—_. 


The Prayers of the Bible: sowing How to pray, What to pray for, and How God 
answers prayer. Being a careful and exhaustive analysis of the prayers of the 
Old and New Testaments, and of all passages relating to prayer, in which the 
duty, conditions, grounds, times, places, eucouragements, advantages, evils of 
neglect, etc., are systematically presented. Thoroughly indexed. For the use 
of Ministers, Students, and Private Christians. Compiled by Paitip Warrers. 
8vo, pp. 334. New York: Phillips & Hunt. Cincinnati: Walden & Stowe. 
1883. Price, $2. 

Says Plutarch : “If we traverse the world it is possible to find 

cities without walls, without letters, without kings, without 

wealth, without coin, without schools and theaters; but a city 
without a temple, or that practiceth not worship, prayers, and 
the like, no one ever saw.” And if Miss Whitmarsh’s “ Prayers 
of the Ages” were any thing like an adequate collection of the 
recorded forms of ethnic prayers, a collation of the ethnic with 
the biblical would form an interesting chapter in comparative 
theology. There are some identical lines in the world’s great 
liturgy. And the degree of spiritual elevation of the prayers of 

a people would be no insignificant key to the intellectual eleva- 

tion of, their day. And the degree of, not merely the sense of 

the divine Presence, but of the moral purity that presence re- 
quired, would be a clear test of the moral character and the 


reality of the religion of that age. 
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Mr. Watters’ volume in some degree furnishes a comparison 
between the earlier and later prayers of the Church of Jehovah- 
Jesus. The patriarchal prayers are redolent with an intense and 
solemn sense of the divine Presence, of his perpetual guardian- 
ship over the affairs of the present life, of a deep consciousness 
of sin, with but a dim assumption of immortality. The Egyp- 
tians and Assyrians had peopled the invisible regions with so 
terrible demonology that the Church of Jehovah shrank into an 
almost entire silence touching an invisible world, present or fut- 
ure. Yet the idea of that invisible world, with its dread alter- 
natives of divine favor or disfavor, did, we are persuaded, per- 
vade the mind of the patriarchal age as a silent, solemn belief. 
The utterances of that faith grew clearer as the ethnic demon, 
ologies waned, as if in preparation of the life and immortality 
brought to light in the resurrection of the Incarnate. 

Mr. Watters dares no commentary. He simply and reverently 
and silently produces the records. Yet by his classifications the 
record is full of rich and deep suggestions. So has prayed the 
Church of the living God in all ages. Such have been the spirit, 
the method, the conditions, the results of the communion of the 
saints through this world’s history. Reading these pages as a 
devotional book, the Christian heart enters into sympathy with 
the holy ones of the past. We are in unison with, we feel our- 
selves a part of, the Church of the justified. And our ministry 
will find a deep, personal, spiritual profit, as well as many a rich 
theme of pulpit discourse, in these pages. 

abana 
Guides and Guards in Character-Building., By C. H. Payne, President of the 
Ohio Wesleyan University. 12mo, pp. 360. New York: Phillips & Hunt. 
Cincinnati: Walden & Stowe. 1883. Price, $1 50. 
This volume, the ripe fruitage of Dr. Payne’s labors through 
many years as pastor and president, will be very acceptable to 
his wide and numerous circle of friends and admirers, both East 
and West. His assumption at start is that character is a struct- 
ure to be built, that every man is an architect, and that it behooves 
him to guard well how he builds. The opening discourse hap- 
pily illustrates this conception by the requirement given by 
Jehovah to Moses to build carefully according to the pattern 
shown him in the mount. And in the Mount of Revelation, 
namely, the massy and towering pile of Scripture history, Dr. 
Payne finds a gallery of sacred portraitures “the guides” for 
the promotion of a noble structure of character. There is 
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Joseph the incorruptible, and Moses the crownless king ; 
David, the’ shepherd-boy, becoming the crowned king ; Daniel 
the uncompromising, Thomas the honest skeptic, and Paul the 
hero; each a pattern, displaying his own traits of desirable and 
imitable character. Reversely a train of other characters, exam- 
ples to avoid, models to shun, patterns to reject, furnish the 
“Guards.” First, we have “the fast young man,” most nu- 
merous types of whom are daily strutting along our pavements, 
and driving furiously through our parks and thoroughfares, and 
who may find their prototype in the handsome, youthful, prince- 
ly, and finally ruined, Absalom. And there is his princely broth- 
er, Solomon, already crowned, celebrated for his wisdom in his 
youth, declining to folly in his age, type of “a brilliant failure.” 
Their narratives are graphically related, their characters artist- 
ically drawn, and the traits to admire and imitate, or to loathe 
and avoid, are drawn with a skillful discrimination and a fine 
success. The lessons are applied with great practical power, 
and no young man with right feeling and purpose will fail to 
find in these pages rich stimulus to form his character to excel- 
lence and success. 


Mosaics of Bible History. The Bible Record, with Illustrative Poetic and Prose Selec- 
tions from Standard Literature. By Marcus WILLSON and Rosert PIERPONT 
Wittson. In two volumes. Vol. I.—Old Testament History. Vol. IlL—New 
Testament History. 12mo, pp. 448, 442. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1883. 

These are very rich mosaics, presenting in serial order, and in a 

very attractive manner, the wonderful unfoldings of our sacred 

books. The authorship and narrative contents of the Pentateuch 
are so presented as to deeply interest the popular reader as well 
as the scholar. It consists largely of elegant passages, selected 
from the most accomplished of modern Christian scholars, such as 

Herder, Hugh Miller, Geikie, Stanley, Pusey, and Milman. Very 

abundantly are interspersed extended passages from the best poets, 

the beauty of which will illustrate how rich a fountain of poetical 
picture is the grand old Hebrew book. Among these poetic con- 
tributors we find the great names of Shakespeare, Wordsworth, 

Keble, Montgomery, Campbell, Reginald Heber, and surpassed 

by none in his power of catching the solemn majesty of the He- 

brew spirit, Byron. America contributes Bryant, and, by no 

means to be despised, President Dwight, Mrs. Sigourney, N. P. 

Willis, Whittier, Pierpont, Dwight Williams, and George Lansing 

Taylor. The prophets are with great skill so treated that knowl- 
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edge is communicated of an erudite character without losing the 
true freshness of the subject to the popular reader. We regret 
that while Daniel, the clearest of historic prophets and, in some 
respects, the greatest seer of the Old Testament, is well and fully 
presented, too much deference is paid to semi-infidel pseudo-criti- 
cism, really based in hatred of supernaturalism. While such bib- 
lical authorities as DeWette and Hitzig are named as against the 
book, it might be well just to mention that Jesus the Messiah 
quoted it as authentic and truly prophetic, and that its utterances 
form the base of the predictions of Paul and John. Generally, 
however, these volumes are true to the positions of the evangel- 
ical Church, and may be strongly recommended to ministers, Sun- 
day-school teachers, and the general reading public. 


Oinos. A Discussion of the Bible Wine Question. By Leon ©. Fretp A.M. 

With an Introduction by Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D. 

This is a reprint of the articles in our Quarterly which, from their 
ability and force of argument, called out a decided wish that 
they might appear in a book form. There are added a few fur- 
ther sections and an appendix. Mr. Field is a young man, a 
graduate of the Wesleyan University. He writes in a clear, 
graceful, and forcible style, with keen exegesis and conclusive 
logic. He has elaborately verified his maltitudinous quotations 
and given his authorities with scrupulous fullness and exactness. 
We are glad to draw it from the Quarterly and place it in sep- 
erate form before the public as a valuable contribution to the 
discussion. 

And we call attention to the uniform courtesy which Mr. Field 
has maintained in dealing with the arguments of his opponents. 
Appalling as some of their statements are, he has in every case in 
meeting their utterances exhibited the natural dignity of a pure 
and elevated mind in defending what he deems truth from strange 
assault. None of the repeated personalities he encountered from 
certain quarters in the course of the publication of the articles 
drew from him an unhandsome reply ora direct notice. And in 
the addenda closing the volume he calmly knows them not. There 
seemed to exist the idea that he or the editor of this Quarterly 
could be browbeaten into silence. But the browbeat was as 
weak as the argument by which it was attempted to be sus- 
tained. These methods justify us in saying that we think no 
man can converse with Mr. Field five minutes without receiving 
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the impression of a model Christian gentleman. And if health 
permit, we have hope that his able pen will in a prosperous future 
do much for the Church and public. 





History, Biography, and Topography. 


Memoirs of John Adams Dix. Compiled by his son, MorGan Drx. Illustrated. 
Two vols. 8vo. Vol. I, pp. 388. Vol. II, pp. 435. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1883. 

General Dix was a New Englander by birth and a New Yorker 
by immigration. He was a Congregationalist by education, and 
became an Episcopalian by choice. Early in his life the Feder- 
alists of New England, irritated by the poverty in which Jeffer- 
son’s embargo had involved them, and opposed to the War of 
1812, made some disloyal efforts in the direction of rebellion, in 
which the South has since so brilliantly surpassed them. Young 
Dix was so disgusted that he became a life-long Democrat, and, 
if his son’s account be true, remained so even after the democ- 
racy of the South had obliterated the assigned reason for it. He 
early visited Washington, and became an ardent admirer of 
Calhoun, and when, in 1824, Calhoun’s friends proposed and 
elected him to the Vice-Presidency under Jackson, Dix of course 
became “Jacksonian.” He served awhile in the War of 1812, 
then studied law, and before his middle age set up his law-oftice 
at Cooperstown, New York. There, as an able and popular Dem- 
ocrat, he was invited to accept the office of Adjutant-General, 
which imposed the duty of regulating the military affairs of the 
State, a post which he filled with eminent faithfulness and 
ability. It involved his removal to Albany, and, in fact, would 
install him as a member of a number of leading politicians who 
were styled by their opponents “The Albany Regency.” On his 
acceptance he remarks that he must share “a portion of the 
odium of all mishaps which occur in the government—a responsi- 
bility which would be particularly agreeable to me.” 

“The Albany Regency,” of which Mr. Dix was so glad to 
become a member, was a junto of political managers. Martin 
Van Buren was its supreme Regent, “the great magician” in 
political sorcery, of whom James Parton, (Life of Jackson,) 
himself a Democrat, says, “He learned his tactics from Aaron 
Burr.” It was that great original traitor who invented the 
“ machine;” Mr. Van Buren was its perfecter and most mas 
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terly manager ; and its greatest efficiency and glory culminated 
in Tweed, the “statesman” of the penitentiary. Mr. Van 
Buren and his aids organized the most perfect partisan police 
that had ever existed in political history. It was a complete 
feudal system, in which the lines that danced the descending 
grades of political puppets, springing from the master, reached 
down to the scavenger of the city streets. ‘The machine, like 
the wheels of Ezekiel, had “eyes ;” and so perfect was their 
watch that it knew the exact political value of every man that 
walked. Bribery direct was not so common, then as now ; but 
the bribery of salary and office, the making political service, and 
not qualification, the reason for appointments, was the uniform 
rule. In fine, the political axiom was concisely expressed by 
their spokesman, Marcy: “To the victors belong the spoils.” 
New York politics, centered in Tammany, was the political fes- 
ter that corrupted the nation, Transferred by Van Buren to 
Washington, and adopted by Andrew Jackson, the system in- 
stalled a body of partisans over the country. Under Jackson’s 
predecessor, John Quiney Adams, removals for opinion were un- 
known. Adams retained even in his cabinet Judge John M’Lean, 
a Jackson man. Of course these master managers in New York 
kept their own hands clear from indictable embezzlement; but 
under their regimen Swartout, the type of Tweed, embezzled 
millions, and absconded successfully to Europe. Of course he 
escaped, for the Regency was always true to its own delinquents. 
Such a thing as editors attacking, or the party exposing, one of 
its own tools was a party treachery of which true democracy 
would scarce be guilty. And this cabal of political experts, 
without any statesmanly ability, who never have made any 
record which the world might not well be glad to let die, were 
able by pure party discipline to ostracise honesty and ability out 
of public service, and secure the whole official state for men 
small and mean enough to be their own political subordinates. 
So far as their platform of so-called principles is concerned, it 
can easily be explained. Mr. Van Buren’s position as a “ North- 
ern man of Southern principles ” suggests its solution. It was 
to be the humble subservients of the Southern oligarchy, and the 
ruling demagogues of the Northern mobocracy. It broached the 
most radical dogmas for the unintelligence and demoralization 
of our own slums, while it was ready to sustain the haughtiest 
claims of the Southern despotism. To the latter it proffered 
supremacy for the privilege of being the pro-consuls of the 
Fovurtu Serirs, Vor. XXXV.—51 
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Southern imperialism over the Northern provinces. Their re- 
wards were the “spoils” of the said provinces, and the national 
crumbs that fell from the imperial table. And this subservi- 
ency of the North to the Southern leaders was the inheritance 
of the “Regency” party. In an earlier day John Randolph, of 
Virginia, could boast: “It is not by our black slaves at the 
South that we rule; it is by our white slaves of the North.” 
And the “ Regency ” were the Northern overseers over the North- 
ern plantations. 

And to them and their partisans is most largely due our late 
civil war and its happy, but unintended, result, emancipation. It 
was this obsequiousness of the overseers which bred that quite 
justifiable contempt for the North in the hearts of the South that 
prompted the war. How could the high-minded men of the 
South feel any thing but contempt for their serfs, who courted 
their kicks for emolument, and still deeper contempt for the 
Northern populace that accepted their rule? And the sentiment 
of the upper class in due time pervaded all ranks in the South. 
The humblest specimen of shabby and shirtless chivalry fully be- 
lieved that a Southern “chevalier” like himself could whip ten or 
twenty Northern “mud-sills ” as an amusement. They soon saw 
both parties, the Whig and the Democratic, trying to outrival 
each other in the lowest prostration before the slave-power. But 
it was in this work of self-debasement that the Democrats were 
easily triumphant, and Whigism ignominiously died of the effort. 
They begged the Southern leaders to make bolder and bolder de- 
mands, in order to have the merit of conceding them, and thus 
led them to ruin. Then appeared, prince of demagogues, Stephen 
A. Douglas, and asked them to ask the repeal of the Missouri 
Compromise. Finaliy came the crisis ; and just before secession 
the very Republican leaders begged the slave-holders to stay in 
the Union and remain our masters. It was too late. The South- 
rons were fully, and scarce blamably, impregnated with the view 
that we were a general mass of sordid poltroons. They actually 
declined the drudgery of being rulers of such a set, and kicked 
off our clinging grasp from their boot-heels. 

Into this “ Regency ” aforesaid Mr. Dix joyously entered, with- 
out any misgivings as to its character or methods, and gave it all 
the sanctions of his personal probity, his varied abilities, his 
faithful performance of his own office, and of his piety as a 
Churchman. He was a stereotype partisan, faithful to every 
article of faith, order, and practice; a member, not only of the 
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Regency, but of Tammany, through his whole career. Within 
the party there were always splits, which were merely the fights 
of interior factions for larger share of the spoils. The outs of 
office were perpetually raising some more radical issue, some un- 
der-cut of more subterranean Democracy, for the purpose of out- 
ing the ins and becoming the ins themselves. One of these splits 
was that of the “ Hunkers” and “ Barnburners.” The Hunkers 
were so called because they were in possession of the Aunks or 
chunks of office spoils, and persistently hoarded them in their own 
pockets. The Hunkers retorted upon the insurgents the name of 
Barnburners, as being incendiaries mean enough to set fire to 
your stable. The slavery excitement now having become a 
nascent power, the Barnburners concluded to venture a little dal- 
lying with that ism. Mr. Dix, strangely enough, was on this oc- 
casion mixed up with the radicals. But when the antislavery 
question grew serious, and culminated in the Free-Soil move- 
ment, General Dix literally flunked. He was willing to use 
antislaveryism as a tool, but not to commit himself to it as an 
ethico-political cause. The Free-Soil Convention offered him the 
nomination for the Presidency, but he declined, and Martin Van 
Buren, in revenge for his ostracism by the Southern oligarchy, 
became the Free-Soil standard-bearer. But General Dix had 
committed himself too far. The Free-Soil State Convention, in 
his absence, clapped upon him the nomination for Governor, and 
he found himself in a box. Asa double moral coward, he was 
afraid to accept and break with either the oligarchy or the Free- 
soilers, and ashamed to back out from his self-commitment The 
Rev. Dr. Dix tells us that he felt a real “sympathy” for his 
father in this sad balance between the two stools. We move for 
a substitution of pity for “sympathy,” and will give it our unan- 
imous vote. 

Dr. Dix shows, in his way, the absurdity of this Free-Soil 
movement in that it was actually made up of a union of men 
drawn from hitherto different parties! Monstrous that men 
should abandon their old party connections, and concentrate in 
unity upon a new, momentous issue! He can understand, and 
tells how, after the gun was fired upon Sumter, all party issues 
were abolished and all partisans became a unity. He can un- 
derstand how an unpartisan movement could be made to save 
the country from rebellion, but not how it can be done to save 
the country from the universal predominance of slavery. The 
Free-Soil movement was a great and vital event. It was the 
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necessary preparatory step toward rousing the moral sense of the 
North and presenting that firm issue, politically, in which free- 
dom and humanity were finally triumphant. That it was a rally 
of the friends of freedom from all sections, sects, and parties 
simply arose from the fact that it was the then question beyond 
all other questions. You must strike now, or the cause of free- 
dom and justice is lost forever. Dr. Dix’s incapacity for appre- 
ciating this momentous fact arises from the fact that his Church- 
ianity is higher than his Christianity. 

General Dix’s tone of language was now as low as his tone of 
action. The Free-Soil platform only proposed to limit the ex- 
tension, but not to abolish, slavery. Slavery might stay where 
it was, but not occupy new territory. General Dix simply told 
the slave-holders that if slavery was to be extended and run over 
the continent it was to be done otherwise than by New York. 
He would prefer disunion to civil war. But he objected to bolt- 
ing from the old party, and preferred to hcuse in under the old 
Democratic oligarchic sway, even though slavery should over- 
spread the continent and rule forever. It was the beginning of 
well-deserved humiliations. When Pierce was nominated he took 
the stump and advocated his election. Pierce promised him the 
Secretaryship of State; the oligarchs growled, Pierce trembled 
and faltered, and Dix tamely submitted to be ostracised. Pierce 
then proposed a foreign mission, and a second growl paralyzed 
Pierce and subdued Dix. The word that “the place was wanted 
for a gentleman from Virginia” revealed to Dix who were his 
masters, and how low his serfdom; but elicited no moral self- 
assertion. The infamous quadrennium of Pierce having passed, 
the imbecile reign of Buchanan commenced. Dix hastened to 
give in his humble adhesion. In return he obtained not even a 
promise. But Buchanan, unable to draw money from the New 
York bankers without a loyal Secretary, was compelled, upon 
their nomination, to accept General Dix. How ably and loyally 
he filled that office the country knows. 

One of the most unique phenomena we ever knew in politics 
was the cometary appearance in the Free-Soil contest of John Van 
Buren. He had previously been noticed by the public mind as a 
character; and went by the name of “ Prince John,” not merely 
because he was the son of his father, the President, but because he 
had revealed also some keen points of his own. After his father 
was discarded by the oligarchy, and he had accepted the Free-Soil 
nomination, Prince John bravely took the stump. He ranged 
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through New York State, with an oratory superior to Webster’s 
in that day of Webster’s decline, with a display of wit, argument, 
knowledge of history, statesmanship, enthusiasm for freedom, and 
high ethical bearing, that broke upon the public mind with a sur- 
prise. He carried all before him with a dash and with a rush. 
He struck into the Democratic mind of the rural counties views 
so powerful and just as prepared them fora firm stand when the 
trying hour came. We have ever thought that had John Van 
Buren persevered in that same high career of thought and action 
the Presidential -oftice would have easily rested down upon him. 
But, throughout the whole, he was, alas, a masterly and brilliant 
hypocrite! He merely meant but a jaunty filibuster to punish 
the Democrats for their treachery to his father. He then ex- 
pected to return to the Democratie head-quarters flushed with 
triumph. But the followers whom he had taught the lesson 
of freedom took it for earnest, and could not be whistled back, 
He returned alone ; and the inexorable party allowed him to 
creep in through the smallest hole, but could bestow no future 
favor on so gigantic a bolter. He negotiated, and implored, and 
completely fulfilled the sentence pronounced upon the typical 
apostate, “‘on thy belly shalt thou crawl;” but no belly-crawling 
availed him. He slunk out of public life, and closed a disastrous 
career in an unhonored grave. 

From a failure very much like this General Dix was saved by 
his military talent and his bold stand for an undivided nationality. 
He happily falsified the assurance he had given the oligarchy 
that he preferred disunion to war. At any rate, defiant disunion 
such as was offered by the oligarchs he pronounced rebellion; and 
he was bravely ready to meet it in arms. For his faithful serv- 
ices in that sphere his country flings a veil over his untrueness to 
the cause of freedom. 

General Dix, though not prominent in any one department of 
ability, was a many-sided man, endowed with a variety of supe- 
riorities. An accomplished gentleman, a fine classical scholar, a 
potential poet, an able speaker though not a commanding orator, 
an enlightened statesman, and a military leader, had he but 
known the day of visitation and rolled back the aggressions of 
slavery at the hour, there would have been a completeness in his 
career which history would have delighted to record. We are 
not sure that he had not greater military talent than he was al- 
lowed to display. We are not sure that he was not kept back 
by Republican distrust or mean jealousy. One thing is clear, 
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that, even flung in the shade, he was able to make some masterly 
points, some of which we may give, that redeem his character 
from all suspicion of tameness. 

He was placed at Baltimore to repress the spirit of rebellion 
which grew rampant after our defeat at Bull Run. So gentle- 
manly was he that the aristocratic she-rebels and he-rebels—the 
she ones, of course, occupy the first place—of “ Monument Square” 
queried whether a rising in rebellion—which only waited their 
lead—would not be amicably received. Yet the General went 
on in so suave a manner building up fortifications and positioning 
field-pieces that they had their misgivings as to consequences. 
Some noble ladies of said “ Monument Square,” therefore, called 
upon him in exploration. They were received, of course, with 
gallant courtesy... Had he been a “chevalier” instead of a “pu- 
ritan,” the reception could not have been more graceful. He 
showed them around the works. And he pointed them especially 
to the largest Columbiad, and asked them if they perceived in 
which direction it aimed? For all the world, right to “ Monu- 
ment Square”! “Yes,” replied he, in effect, “and if a rising 
against the government takes place that will be the first gun 
fired.” Monument Square was soothed to peace. 

As keen a point was his dinner-table response to the British 
Minister, Lord Lyons. General Dix had just telegraphed an 
order that the Canadian raiders into our territory should, if 
necessary, be pursued into Canada and taken. Lord Lyons re- 
marked, “That is a delicate point, and may make trouble.” “ Not 
more delicate than England’s coming to our side and burning a 
vessel on our own shore.” How easily in matters of aggression 
can England’s mouth be stopped by precedents of her own 
furnishing ! 

Having so sweetly soothed his sister Democrats of Baltimore, 
General Dix was next sent to chloroform his brother Democrats, 
the rebellious slums of New York, soon after the anti-Negro riots. 
Dr. Dix honestly tells us how near this rabble of Irishry and other 
mobberies were to laying New Yorkin ashes. Yet it was through 
this mass of ignorance and vice that Van Buren and General Dix, 
and their brother demagogues, were able to rule so largely in 
State and nation. Without them the Democracy of the nation 
could maintain no status. Occupying a controlling position in 
such numbers, combined and compacted together, incapable of 
being appealed to by reason, they are able to overslaugh the great 
State of New York, and thereby have given the casting vote 
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more than once in the Presidential election. They were now, 
before the eyes of General Dix, the traitors that he and Governor 
Seymour had aided in making them. Had he been now a mere 
civilian he might have addressed them, as Governor Seymour did, 
with a suave “ My Friends.” But being a military chieftain his 
style, we are glad to say, was Napoleonic. He reports thus: 
“My orders on the day I took command were, (1) to use no 
blank cartridges, and (2) not only to disperse the mob, but to 
follow them a, and so deal with them that the same persons 
should never be assendbled again.” How many a future Demo- 
cratic caucus would have been spoiled had there been an exten- 
sive execution of this last clause ! 

Out of chronological, but in clear logical, place, we last allude 
to his celebrated order, “If any man tears down the American 
flag shoot him down upon the spot.” The merit of this stroke 
would have been spoiled had it been an ad captandum. But it 
was a pure impulse, and its publication came across the dejected 
national heart amid the rumble of treason like an originality and 
a royal inspiration, as it was. 


—_—_——_>___—— 


Twelve Americans, their Lives and Times. By Howarp Carrouu. With Por- 
traits. 12mo, pp. 471. New York: Harper and Brothers. 1883. 

Mr. Carroll’s twelve Americans consist of ten statesmen and two 

stage players; indicating that his range of mind runs not through 
the military, legal, or ecclesiastical professions, but is vibratory 
between the twin dramas of politics and the theater. Of the 
ten politicians, as of the virgins of the parable, five were wise 
and five were foolish; that.is, Democratic and Republican. And 
so skillful is Mr. Carroll’s own—we will not say non-committalism, 
but—genial fairness and impartiality that, had he not something 
of a party history of his own, it might be hard to say to which 
section of political virginity he was attached. In fact, the 
biographies are mostly the outcome of “interviews” with the 
innocents themselves, and seem to tell very much their own story ; 
so that to Mr. Carroll’s genius we must fairly attribute the orig- 
ination of a new species of literature, namely, the interview-biog- 
raphy ; and so well has he performed the achievement that it is a 
species which, whether “ fittest ” or not, may survive and appear in 
further specimens. Mr. Carroll writes narrative, anecdote, por- 
traiture, in a pleasing style, and he particularly succeeds in pictur- 
ing the homes and surroundings of the eminent personages who, 
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having played their part as politicians, have retired, and have 
developed at last into “sage.” We have never read picturings of 
Monticello, the Hermitage, and Kinderhook, so good as Mr. Carroll 
gives of Deerfield and Quincy. We think he might have craved 
from our friends of Franklin Square somewhat better externals of 
paper, print, and engraving. 

Beginning with Horatio Seymour, our own boyhood’s recollec- 
tions vary a little from Mr. Carroll’s statement of the geography 
of our native Onondaga. He tells us “Pompey, a hamlet of a 
few hundred inhabitants, established on an elevation overlooking 
an unsightly swamp—now the flourishing city of Syracuse—was 
the principal place in Onondaga County.” Now Pompey and 
Syracuse are to our recollection two different localities. But if 
it be meant that Syracuse was itself once the swamp, our mem- 
ory does not concur. We remember the primeval period, when 
Syracuse was too infantile to have a name, and we of Salina, one 
mile distant, were obliged to call it “’tother settlement.” It then 
became “The Four Corners.” Then, if we mistake not, (for we 
were absent some years,) it was called Corinth, and finally became 
Syracuse. That swamp we have reason to recollect from the va- 
pors and agues with which, before it was transformed by drainage 
into prairie, it enveloped our early years. In fact, the “fever’n 
agur,” as it was popularly, or rather unpopularly, called, was to our 
young imagination a living sprite, very frightful to naughty boys. 
On Mr. Carroll’s next page we have mention of a Jonathan Fore- 
man, which suggests to us Judge Joshua Foreman, one of the 
founders of Syracuse, and the admiration of our own urchin eyes. 
In those days of poverty, when bankruptcy was almost the nor- 
mal condition of our struggling people, the columns of the county 
newspaper used to be well filled with paragraphs beginning 
with: “By order of Joshua Foreman, First Judge of Onondaga 
County, notice is hereby given to the creditors of John Blank, 
an insolvent debtor,” to come and bring charges. We remember 
once to have seen Judge Foreman sitting inthe bar-room of Cos- 
sit’s tavern, Four Corners, listening to the words of a Revolu- 
tionary soldier, applying for a pension, plaintively describing how 
near he came to death in his country’s service. “ Well,” retorted 
the Judge, “but if you had quite died you certainly would have 
got no pension,” crowning his joke with a ringing peal of laugh- 
ter, but instantly, on beholding the petitioner’s disconcerted face, 
changing to the most sympathizing tone and manner. 

There was no “hereditary guilt,” we think, in Mr. Seymour’s 
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having been of high Democratic parentage. Guilt or merit arose 
if, after he became a responsible agent, he followed or guided 
his party into an iniquitous or unrighteous course. He himself 
considers his acceptance of a nomination to the Presidency “ the 
greatest mistake of his life.” History, the logic of events, will 
perhaps reveal to him that his “ greatest mistake,” a mistake that 
has ruled his whole political career, is his self-commitment to 
the support of a despotic oligarchy over his country. “ He says, 
in self-defense, (the capitals are ours,) “the sentiment of hostility 
to slavery was a JusT one, but sentiment alone is not sufficient to 
guide men.” Is sustice a mere “sentiment?” Is it not the ab- 
solute Law by which the eternal God rules himself? Is it not 
the fundamental principle of all right government? The sooner 
such statemanship as this is retired-by our statesmen from exist- 
ence the better for the world. Wiser would it be for Mr. Sey- 
mour if he would confess this greater than his “greatest mis- 
take,” and rejoice, like the patriot he no doubt purposes to be, 
in the entire overthrow of his own policy and the consequent ex- 
altation of his own country, both South and North, as the great- 
est and freest nation of history. 

The narrative of Frederick Douglas, given at full length, veri- 
fies Byron’s apothegm, “Truth is strange—stranger than fiction.” 
Next in interest. is the story of “ The Old-Time Democrat,” Will- 
iam Allen, of Ohio. We were unaware of the originality of 
that man’s genius, and the romance of his political history, until 
reading this chapter. He magnanimously refused to be candi- 
date for President instead of Cass, as he had been Cass’ confi- 
dential friend and adviser. On what a single slender thread 
hang great world events! Providence overruled that magna- 
nimity to overthrow him and slavery, and save our country, 
Had he been nominated he would very probably have been 
elected; and at that critical moment could, as an ultra pro-slavery 
Democrat, have fatally turned the balance. And Mr. Allen was 
an honest man, so far as the adoption of a course of unjust policy, 
deliberately and knowingly, allows a man to be honest. 


A Hand-book of India and British Burmah. By W. E. Rotttns, Missionary. 
12mo, pp. 285. Cincinnati: Walden & Stowe. New York: Phillips & Hunt. 
1883. 

A pocket edition of the land of ancient wonder and romance. 

Geography and history have chased away the mists of fable, and 

leave a reality less dreamy, but invested with still profounder 
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interest. This little volume condenses in admirable systematic 
form all we would generally wish to know. 

Its six chapters successfully describe : First, the Physical Out- 
lines of India; its surface diversified with mountains, valleys, 
and plains, cut with magnificent rivers; its animal, vegetable, 
and mineral productions; its climate, healthfulness, and sceneries: 
second, its races, customs, civilization, and antiquities: third, its 
religions, Demonolatry, Hinduism, Buddhism, Mohammedanism, 
Zoroastrianism, and the new Brahmoism: fourth and fifth, 
British and other westerners in India: sixth, evangelization. 
Besides a map there are five illustrations. The results of mis- 
sionary labor in India are by no means dazzling, yet not dis- 
couraging. After long years it is still but a beginning. But 
seed is sown which, under the showers of Divine blessing, must 
fertilize this ancient but not arid land. Faith and hope look 
cheerfully over the land as sure to be overspread with the relig- 
ion of Christ. 





Politics, Law, and General Morals. 


Facts for the People. A Report of the Legislature of 1883. 8vo, pp. 45. 


This important document comes from the office of “The New 
York State Anti-Monopoly League,” Frank 8. Gardiner, Secreta- 
ry, 35 Liberty Street, New York. We know nothing of the po- 
litical affinities of the members of this League. But we do know 
that its “ Report” in a very relentless way shovels out upon us 
a mass of very disturbing racts; facts of which our partisan 
papers give us very inadequate views; facts which it is very im- 
portant for every person in the community to know. As these 
facts present an ethical as well as an economical and political 
aspect, and raise high moral queries, they are entirely suitable for 
the discussions of our Church press, and even pulpits. 

It is our unparalleled prosperity that brings this danger. We are 
threatened with enslavement by the accumulation of millions of 
the all-powerful dollar. With the increase of money is the growth 
of the money power. So efficient has that power become, that it 
buys our legislatures, our courts, our press, our pulpits, and threat- 
ens to bring us into the condition of a bought and sold people. 
It imposes its own prices upon us, and it proposes to tax our pro- 
ductions with as heavy a tariff as they “are able to bear.” The 
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carrier and middleman fix their own profit by grinding the pro- 
ducer; making themselves rich.and keeping him poor. It is becom- 
ing the duty of every Christian man to become a politician. It be- 
comes him to bea constant, faithful, conscientious voter. And we 
are not sure but there should be a chair in our theological schools, 
teaching the preacher how to treat the ethical questions in our eth- 
ico-political interests. A conscientious pulpit, like a conscientious 
press, ought to aid in conducting our country through the moral 
perils that threaten us. Its influence ought to be felt by conven- 
tions and caucuses, by legislatures and by courts. The political 
sensorium is exquisitely alive to influences. Politicians are timid 
when they encounter a fearless moral force. We see this fact 
illustrated by the ready-alacrity with whieh both parties have, at 
least in appearance, jumped upon the platform of Civil-Service 
Reform, a platform on which they can be made to permanently 
stand only by close watching from the public eye. And it is 
through this attainment of a purer style of politics that the great 
soulless corporations can be made to feel the subduing power of 
public opinion and compulsory legislation. The formation of 
new parties on every issue, producing “scrub races ” that end in 
chance results, are, happily, not proposed. But powerful are the 
“scratch” and the “bolt.” Let every thoughtful voter so ostra- 
cise the corrupt candidate that the caucus shall feel his power, 
and beware how it makes corrupt nominations, and one higher 
step will be attained, one vantage ground for further victories. 
Unless this legitimate course of reform is pursued, unless bosses 
are abolished and rail-kings are overruled, strikes, communisms, 
nihilisms, and social convulsions will break upon us. We are in 
great want of a true, ethical, and Christian sociology. 

And its first elements must be Facts, “ ucts for the People.” 
Most heartily do we thank the Anti-Monopoly League for this 
remarkable body of Facts. And we give a few of their Fucts by 
way of appetizing specimens : ° 
fi ts net. diese UNDISPUTED FACTS, 


That Gould, Vanderbilt, Huntington, Stanford, Sage, Field, etc., twenty years 
ago were comparatively poor men, and to-day these five men are worth probably 
$500,000,000; and, through the corporations they control, wield the power of 
$3,000,000,000. 

That they control, absolutely, the Legislatures of a majority of the States in the 
Union; make and unmake Governors, United States Senators, and Congressmen, 
and, under the forms of popular government, are practical dictators of the govern- 
mental policy of the United States. 

That within twenty years two hundred millions of acres of the public lands 
have been given to corporations, equal to about four acres for every man, woman, 
and child in the United States. 
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That this wealth and power has been acquired largely through bribery and cor- 
ruption. Mr. Gould testified in 1873 that he contributed money to control legis- 
lation in four States, and it was proven that the Erie road, in a single year under 
his management, disbursed more than $1,000,000 for this purpose. His 
interference witli the administration of our courts of justice is illustrated by his 
telegraphing United States Senator Plumb, asking him to support Stanley 
Matthews for the United States Supreme Court. And the striking spectacle was 
presented of Whitelaw Reid, editor of one of the leading Republican journals of 
the country, and Henry Watterson, editor of one of the leading Democratic jour- 
nals of the country, lobbying on the floor of the United States Senate to secure 
Mr. Matthews’ confirmation as a Judge of the Supreme Court of the United States. 

That a Judge of the Supreme Court of the State of New York recently held 
court in a stock gambler’s office. and wrote his attorneys that he would “go to 
the very verge of judicial discretion ” to oblige them, and yet the Legislature re- 
fused to impeach him. - 

That other judges and many legislators in this State exhibit a strong bias in 
favor of corporations, accept their “ courtesies,” and openly ‘‘ speculate” in cor- 
porate securities on ‘ points” furnished by corporate magnates. 

That our great Boards of Trade and Commercial Exchanges are fast passing 
from the domain of legitimate business to that of gambling speculation, and tlie 
spectacle is exhibited to the young of the highest prizes of commerce and society 
being conferred upon its most unscrupulous and unworthy members. 

That men who defraua the public, and even their friends, by selling, under false 
pretenses, stocks for which no money was expended, and accumulate enormous 
fortunes through professional misrepresentation, are called “ financiers,” and by 
doling out a little of their ill-gotten gains for religious or charitable objects, are 
able to purchase the commendation, or at least the toleration, of good men, and 
an influential portion of the pulpit and the press. 

That because Senator Thurman was active in compelling the Pacific railroads, 
in which Mr. Gould was interested, to fulfill their contracts with the govern- 
ment, that honest man and able statesman could not return to the United States 
Senate. 

That E. D. Worcester, Treasurer of the New York Central Railroad, testified 
before the late Constitutional Convention of the State of New York that that 
road paid $205,000 one year, and $60,000 auother, to obtain legislation, aud that 
it was obtained. 

That in the last United States senatorial contest in the State of New 
York, a member of the Legislature stated that he had been given $2,000 to vote 
for a railroad candidate for the United States Senate; that he had given the 
money to the Speaker, and asked for an investigation. An investigation was or- 
dered, and a State Senator and two lobbyists were indicted; but they have not 
been tried, and it is stated that corporation influence will prevent their trial, or, 
if tried, secure their acquittal. 

That, in 1877, the railroad riots in Pittsburg destroyed a large amount of 
property. The railroads refused to indemnify si ippers, but endeavored to make 
the people of the State liable to the railroads. They tried to buy a bill through 
the Legislature saddling several millions of dollars upon the public. Their usual 
method of bribery was employed, but was detected, and K. J. Petroff, a member 
of the Legislature, with several accomplices, were tried and found guilty; but 
here political influence was brought to bear, United States Senator Don Cameron 
leaving his seat in the Senate and going home to look after things, and they were 
pardoned. 


We like this method of giving, not only facts, but names. Let 
us know who the rogues and what their rogueries, and we shall 
perhaps know how and where to strike. 

The following fact indicates one of the methods of reform: 


When John Quincy Adams entered the House of Representatives he owned 
several shares of the United States Bank, but he immediately sold them on the 
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ground that no Representative should have an interest in any matter that might 
come before the House for legislation. Times have changed since then; now a 
large number of our Representatives are sent to our National and State Legisla- 
tures by corporations in which they are interested, or by whom they are “ re- 
tained,” either to make laws in their interest, or to prevent the people from mak- 
ing laws protecting the public interest; in short, to protect class interests— 
taxing the many for the benefit of the few. 

Has not the time come for the passing of a law or another amendment to the 
Constitution providing that no Representative shall vote upon a question in which 
he is pecuniarily interested ? 

Of the leading papers of New York, of both parties, the Post, 
the Graphic, the Journal of Commerce, the Tribune, and Brooklyn 
Eagle, speak in bold terms. The Republican Party has accom- 
plished some of the noblest achievements in history. The query 
now is whether it will undertake this new emancipation. If it 
unites with the Monopoly, and becomes subservient to the new 
Oligarchy, its doom is sealed. 

The following is the language of one great Republican: 

The modern barons, more powerful than their military prototypes, own our 
greatest highways and levy tribute at will upon our vast industries. And, as the 
old feudalism was finally controlled and subordinated only by the combined 
efforts of the kings and the people of the free cities and towns, so our modern 
feudalism can be subordinated to the public good only by the great body of the 
people, acting through their government by wise and just laws. 

JAMES A. GARFIELD. 

And the following is from an eminent Democrat, Senator Beck, 
of Kentucky : 

It is impossible to have an honest Legislature, State or Federal, so long as 
Representatives are sent who owe their election to, or are personally interested 
in, great moneyed corporations or monopolies. No matter whether they call 
themselves Democrats or Republicans, they are not the representatives of the 
people; they are simply the agents and attorneys of those who seek, by taxing 
the masses, to enrich themselves,. whenever they owe their election to monopo- 
lists, or are themselves interested in class legislation. 


One of the admirable plans of this “ Report ” is its synopsis of 
votes given by the members of the last New York Legislature for 
or against each and every measure favoring monopoly, the former 
printed in appropriate black and the latter in red, This brings 
the whole story under one glance. The electors of the State 
know who are to be re-elected and who not. We advise every 
American citizen to whom this subject is new to write to Mr. 
Gardiner above-named, inclosing two postage-stamps for this 
pamphlet. On one of its pages will be found a list of the valu- 
able publications of the League. 
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Miscellaneous. 


“Connectional Plan.’ A Plea in Behalf of Worn-out Preachers, Widows, and 
Orphans, with a Prayer to the General Conference of 1884. By Joun L. Situ, 
of the North-west Indiana Conference. 1883. 


Although our denominational press is now all alive with the dis- 
cussion of the time-limitation of our itinerancy, it seems to us 
there is a more important topic now before the Church. Since the 
publication of the statistics showing how small a minority of our 
ministers serves through a triennium in the same church, and how 
large a majority serves through but asingle year, we have lost 
interest in that topic. Flinging off the limitation will scarce make 
any change. Bishop Hedding’s wise and witty statement, here- 
tofore quoted by us, proves itself true: “Don’t feel bad, breth- 
ren, because we move you; for if we didn’t the people would.” 
The people do move the ministry, and all the bishop does is to 
step in and see that the moving is done for the best good of all 
concerned. The more important question discussed in this 
pamphlet is the provision for our superannuate preachers and 
their dependents. And the surprise is, that our preachers in 
mid-life do not so realize the prospect before them of an old age 
of penury as to bring about some plan for affording a proper 
relief from such a sad result. Mr. Smith’s pamphlet presents the 
details of such a “Connectional Plan” as we think ought, by all 
means, to be adopted. It is simply to make the establishment of 
an ample fund for our superannuates the main object in our Cen- 
tenary contributions in 1884. 

We vote for this proposition with all our heart and both our 
uplifted hands. Then let the profits of our Book Concern go to 
their legitimate object, the spreading a cheap Methodist and 
miscellaneous literature in all our Methodist families. 


The Greek and Latin Inscriptions on the Obelisk-Crab in the Metropolitan Museum, 
New York. A Monograph. By Augustus C. MERRIAM, Ph.D., Adjunct Pro- 
fessor of Greek in Columbia College. 8vo, pp. 49. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1883. 

The Alexandrian obelisk, now placed in our city park, was orig- 

inally based in Egypt upon four large sea-crabs, of which two, 

in a somewhat dilapidated condition, are now placed in our Met- 
ropolitan Museum. On one of these is an inscription stating the 
time of the erection of the obelisk and the name of the architect 
who performed the achievement. Professor Merriam here gives 
a detailed but very interesting narrative of his researches in 
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clearing the inscription of apparent discrepancies and obscura- 
tions, bringing to light its true reading. It was a pursuit of 
knowledge under great difficulties, with great perseverance, 
learning, and skill, and it brings out conclusive results. The 
obelisk was erected in the eighth year of the reign of Augustus, 
under Barbarus, Prefect of Egypt, by the hand of Pontius, the 
architect. Barbarus and Pontius are identified in history with 
thorough research and complete success. 


Easy Lessons in Vegetable Biology; or, Outlines of Plant Life. By Rev. J. H. 
Wyrtue, M.D., author of “The Science of Life,” “The Microscopist,” “Agree- 
ment of Science and Revelation,” ete. Small 12mo, pp. 94. New York: Phil- 
lips & Hunt. Cincinnati: Walden & Stowe. 1882. 

A pleasing presentation of the elementary principles of vege- 

table life. 

Dickinson College: The History of a Hundred Years. Alumni Oration delivered at 
the Centennial Commencement of the College, Wednesday, July 27, 1883, at 
8 P. M. . By the Rev. Gzo. R. Crooks, D.D., LL D., Professor of Church His- 
tory in Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, New Jersey. 

Dickinson’s century of history is given in Dr. Crook’s best style. 

Liquordom in New York City. By Ropert GrauaM, Secretary of C. T. 8. New 
York: No. 47 Lafayette Place. 1883. 

An appalling picture of grog-shop rule in our great metropolis, 


Oniversity of Michigan. A Memorial Discourse on the Life and Services of Rev. 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN Cocker, D.D., LL.D., Professor in the University from 
1869 to 1883. Delivered in University Hall, by request of the Senate, June 
24, 1883, by ALEXANDER WINCHELL, LL.D. Published by the University, 1883. 


An eloquent memorial of a brilliant career. 


Harper's FRANKLIN SQUARE Liprary.—By the Gate of the Sea. A Novel. By 
Davin Curistie Murray, author of “ Joseph's Coat,” “A Life’s Atonement,” 
“ Hearts,” ete. 8vo, pp. 29. New York: Harper & Brothers. T'hicker than 
Water. A Novel. By JAmgs Payn, author of ‘By Proxy,” “High Spirits,” 
“A Beggar on Horseback,” “ Gwendolen’s Harvest,” “ For Cash Only,” “The 
Best of Husbands,” “ What he Cost Her,” ete. 8vo, pp. 74. The New Timothy. 
A Novel. By WiittamM M. Baker, author of “ Inside,” “The Virginians in 
Texas,” ‘‘ His Majesty, Myself,” ete. 8vo, pp. 71. The Romantic Adventures of 
a Milk-maid. A Novel. By THomas Harpy, author of “A Laodicean,” “ Far 
From the Madding Crowd,” “The Return of the Native.” Illustrated. 8vo, 
pp. 23. 

Laura Doone. A Romance of Exmoor. By R. D. Buackmore. 12mo, pp. 
556. Harper & Brothers. 

Philosophic Series—No. IT, Energy: Efficient and Final Cause. By James 
M’Cosn, D.D., LL.D., D.L., author of “The Laws of Discursive Thought,” 
“Emotions,” etc., President of Princeton College. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 1883. 

The Cruise of the Canoe Club, By W.1. ALnen, author of “The Moral Pirates,” 
“The Cruise of the Ghost,” ete. Illustrated. 16mo, pp. 166. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1883. 

Presbyterianism. By Joun Macpuerson, M.A., Findhorn. 12mo, pp. 151. Edin- 
burgh: T. & T. Clarke. 

Fielding. By Avustix Dosson. 12mo, pp. 184. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1883. 
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HON. OLIVER HOYT. 


Tuts well and favorably known New York layman, whose portrait 
accompanies this sketch, was born in Stamford, Conn., in 1828. His 
ancestors belonged to the sturdy yeomanry developed in the early his- 
tory of New England, which gave Connecticut its positive and ener- 
getic character. The family had physical and intellectual vigor, and 
a strong moral and religious sense. Mr. Hoyt is one of seven sons, of 
whom siz survive; all but one weighing not far from two hundred 
pounds and averaging nearly six feet in height. He was apprenticed to 
the trade of tanner, and went into business for himself, in New York, 
before he was twenty+two years old. To his own business, which he 
understands from the rudiments to the most complex mechanical and 
the most far-reaching financial operation, he has steadfastly adhered, 
having been connected with the firm of Hoyt Brothers from its origin. 
In this business he has accumulated a large fortune, the result of integ- 
rity, fidelity, and legitimate manufacture of goods necessary to civiliza- 
tion. Large as his fortune is, if his gifts to the Church, the cause of 
educetion, the poor, to his friends, his country, and his native town 
were added to it, they would vastly increase, if they did not double, 
its volume. ‘ 

The great event of his life was his conversion, Though trained 
Calvinistically he was converted under the preaching of “ Father 
Oldin,” when the convert was a boy and the preacher in the prime of 
life Since that period he has been devoted to the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. For twenty-five years he has been superintendent of the 
Sunday-school; his place in the prayer-meeting is rarely vacant, and his 
voice in prayer and exhortation in revival services is heard with moral 
power among those who have known him from his childhood. His 
interest in Lay Representation is too well known to need more than 
mention. 

Both the Church and the State have recognised and worthily hon- 
ored his integrity and ability: the Church, by electing him a Lay Dele- 
gate of the General Conferences of 1872 and 1876; the State, by electing 
him for several successive terms as a member of its Senate. 

Stained by no excesses in youth, by no moral irregularities in man- 
hood; his wealth accumulated by no doubtful transactions; the same 
honest man in public and in private; he has just passed his sixtieth 
birthday in the esteem of his acquaintances and the affections of his 
friends. 

He has been for many years a Director of the National Park Bank; 
and for a quarter of a century one of the Managers of the Missionary 
Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church. He has been the Treas- 
urer and an active trustee of the Educational Fund from its origin 
in 1868, J. M. B. 








Tue present number closes the Sixty-fifth 


volume of the Meruupist QuarTERLY REVIEW. 
It is the oldest Quarterly in America. The Gen- 
eral Conference has so appreciated its value to 
the Church that it advised the publication of an 
Index to the whole. And when, on account of 


the expense, that recommendation was unfulfilled, 


a subsequent General Conference made the advice 
mandatory. The Index will soon be in press. 
The steel-engravings will still form an attractive 
feature in the work. The qualities which have 
gained it the approbation of our highest authori- 
ties will, doubtless, be continued, with such im- 
provements as time and experience may suggest. 

Please renew your subscription for the New 
Year. 


Subscription price, postage included, - - ~ - - 
a Be 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, PUBLISHERS, 


S05 Broadway, New York. 
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Quarterly Bulletin 


WORKS IN PRESS AND RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


BY x 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 


BOOKS IN PRESS. 
Life of Gilbert Haven. 


By G. Prentice, D.D., Professor in Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 


Hugh Montgomery ; 
Or, Experiences of an Irish Minister and Temperance Reformer. With an 
Appendix, containing Sermons and Addresses. 


Autobiography of Erastus O. Haven, D.D., LL.D., 


Bisliop of the Methodist, Episcopal Qhurch. Edited and Completed by Rev. 
C. C0. Strarton, D.D., President of the University of the Pacific. With an 
Introduction by Rey. J. M. Buckipy, D.D., Editor of the “ Christian Advo- 
cate.” 


The Prayers of the Bible: 

Or, How to Pray aud What to Pray For. Showing how God Answers Prayer 
Being a Careful and Exhaustive Analysis of the Prayers of the Old and New 
Testaments, and all passages relating to Prayer, in which the Duty, Times, 
Places, Cireumstances, Conditions, Objects, Peculiarities in Answering, or 
Refusing Answers, Evil of Neglect, ete., ete.; are Systematically Presented 
and Thoroughly Indexed. For the Use of Ministers, Students, and’ Private 
Christians. Compiled by Pattie Watrmrs. 


Library of Theological and Biblical Literature. 


Theological. Eneyclopedia and Methodology. By Bishop Hurst and the 
Rey. G. R. Orooxs, D.D, 


Biblical Hermeneutics. A Treatise on the Interpretation of the Old and 
New Testaments. By Mitton 8. Terry, 8.T.D. 


Whedon's Commentary. Vol. VII. Old Testament. 


Embracing the Books of IsA1Au, JEREMIAH, and LAmeNTatTIONS. By HENRY 
Bannister, D.D., and F. D. Hemenway, D.D. 


Minutes of the Annual Conferences for i882. {Fall.| 
‘ 





QUARTERLY BULLETIN. 


RECENT rte ee 


Christian Work and ‘onsolation. 


The Problem of an Effective and Happy Life.- By ApkL.Srevexs, LID, 
Price, $1. - P 


* Character-Sketches. 
Arnaud—Macaulay—Klopstock and his Meta — Mary Somerville — Madume 
de Stael—V oltaire—Channing—Wesley.. By Ape. Stevens, LL.D.’ Price, 


Si 50 


Heroic Methodists of the Olden Time. 
By Rey. Danie Wisk, D.D. | Price, $1 25, 
The Life of Lkdmund Storer Fanes, D.D., LL.D., late Senior 
Lishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


By Henry B. Ripgaway, D.D. Price, $1 50. 


Autobiography of Rev. Luther Lee, D.D. 


Price, $1 50.. Half Moreceo, $2 25. 
The Problem of Religious’ Progress. 


By DANIEL DorcHEster,-D.D. Price, $2. 


Whedon's Commentary. Vol. V.. Old Testament. 


THE Book or PsAtms, by Rev. Dr. F. G,. Hipsarp. Price, $2 25, 


Whedon's Commentary. Volume VI.. Old Testament. 


Embracing THe Book oF Jon, by Rev. Dr. J. K. Burr 
Proverss, by (tle late) Rev. Dr. W. Hunter. 
EcCLESIASTES, and SonG oF So.omon, by Rev. Dr. A. B. Hyper 


Price, $2 26 


The ‘People's —_— of Universal Knowledge. (\ ol. II.) 


With. Numerous Appendixes invaluable for Reference in all Departments ot 
Industria] Life. The whole brought down to the Year 1882. With the Pro- 
nunciation aud Orthography Conformed 10 Webster's Unabridged Dictionary, 
llustrated with numerous Colored Maps and over Three Thousand Engrav- 
ings. .By W. H, De Puy, A.M., D.D., for sixteen years Associate Editor-o! 
“The Christian Advocate” at New York; Author of “Compendium of Pop 
ular Information,” ete., Sold by subscription only. Complete in Two Super: 
royal Octavo Volumes of over 1,000 pages each 


—_-- 


Any of our Books will be sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. 
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LAMP OF Lif E. 


A MONTHLY PAPER DEVOTED TO EXPERIMENTAL RELIGION, 


If a Revival is desired in your Church, 
SEND FOR LAMP OF LIFE. 
Put it in every family. It will certainly help you. Single Oopy, per year, 25 cts.; 
5 for $1; 50 for $8; 100 for $15. 
Send orders, with cash or postage stamps, to 
J. 8. SMART, Publisher, Bay City, Michigan. 
“ A soul-saving paper.” —J. Atkinson, D.D., Adrian, Michigan. 
“It gives intense light, and the true light.”—Rev. T. J. Joslin, P. E., Flint, Michigan. 
“* A most wholesome and able addition to our journalistic literature.’—Rev. W. X. Ninde, 
D.D., President of Garrett Biblical Institute. 


‘The Christian Advocate. 


J. M. BUCKLEY, D.D., Editor. 
W. H. DE PUY, D.D., Ass’t Editor. 





Y 
“Tue CuristIAN ApDvocaTE’ 


’ 


is pre-eminently a family newspaper. It is an able, sound, 
safe, and reliable Christian weekly. It numbers among its contributors the foremost 
men of the Church, and its various departments—Literature, Law, Art and Science, 
Health and Disease, Religious Life, Children and Youth, Answers to Inquirers, ete.—are 
in charge of writers well informed in all that belongs to their several departments. Its 
Legal Department and Department of Health and Disease have been specially come 
mended by a number of subscribers who have written us that they have been benefited 
by the practical information contained in these departments, 

Its secular News Record, which is edited daily with great care, and contains a record 
of the important and interesting events transpiring in all parts of the world, makes the 
paper especially valuable to its readers who do not take one of the great New York 
dailies. 

Its department of Agriculture gives the best things gathered from all workers in this 
field. Its Editorials upon important living questions and current events are frequently 
quoted, and are generally commended for their strength, vigor, clearness, and pene- 
tration. 

Any further information will be gladly furnished by the Pastors of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, who also receive subscriptions for the paper. Subscription price, 


$2 50, postage included. 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, Publishers, 


805 Broadway, New York. 





“ITS VALUE INCREASES EVERY YEAR, ’’—Tie Churchman, N.Y. 
THE GREATEST LIVING AUTHORS, such as 


Prof. MAx MULLER, THE DUKE OF ARGYLL, MATTHEW ARNOLD, 

Rt. Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, WILLIAM BLACK, J. NORMAN LOCKYER, 
JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE, Miss THACKERAY, FRANCIS W. NEWMAN, 

Prof. Huxiey, Mrs. MULOCK-CRAIK, ALFRED RUSSELL WALLACE, 
RicHarRD A. Proctor, GEORGE MacDONALD, FRANCIS GALTON, 

Prof. GOLDWIN SMITH, Mrs. OLIPHANT, W. H. MALLOcK, 

EpWArpD A. FREEMAN, Mrs. ALEXANDER, W. W. Story, 

Prof. TYNDALL, Mrs. Parr, RUSKIN, 

Dr. W. B. CARPENTER, JEAN INGELOW, TENNYSON, 

FRANCES Powe CoBBE, Tuomas Harpy, BROWNING, 











and many others, are represented in the pages of 


LITTELL’S LIVING ACE. 


In 1883 Toe Livine AGE enters upon the fortieth year of its publication. Originally commended by 
President Adams, Judge Story, Chancellor Kent, historians Sparks, Prescott, Ticknor, Bancroft, and many 
others, it has constantly received the support of the best men and journals of the country, and has met with 
uninterrupted success. A WEEKLY MAGAZINE of sixty-four pages, it gives more than 

Three and a Quarter Thousand 
double-column octavo pages of reading-matter yearly, forming four large volumes. It presents in an inexpen- 
sive form, considering its great amount of matter, with freshness, owing to its weekly issue, and with a satis. 
Jactory completeness attempted by no other publication, the best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, Sketches 
of ‘l'ravel and Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, Biographical, Historical, and Political Information, from the entire 


body of Foreign Periodical Literature. 


During the coming year, Serial and Short Stories by the Leading Foreign Authors wil! be given, 


together with an amount 


Unapproached by any other Periodical 


in the world, of the most valuable Literary and Scientific matter of the day from the pens of the foremost 
Essayists, Scientists, Critics, Discoverers, and Editors, above-named and many others, representing every 


department of Knowledge and Progress. 


The importance of Tus Livine AGE to every American reader, as the only satisfactorily fresh and 
complete compilation of a generally inaccessible but indispensable current literature, — indispensable 


because it embraces the productions of 


TEE ABLEST LIVING WRITERS 


in all branches of Literature, Science, Art, and Politics,—is sufficiently indicated by the following recent 


Opinions. 


“ LITTeELL’s Livina AG® has now for many years held 
the tirst place of all our serial publications. There is 
noting noteworthy in science, art, literature, biography, 
philosophy, or religion, that cannot be found init. . The 
volumes, as they successively appear, must be the despair 
of the critic. They are so uniformly excellent, and with 
excellence of such a high character, that they exhaust his 
terms of praise.”—7'he Churchman, New York. 

“There is no better medium ot keeping one’s self well 
informed in regard to the intellectual condition of the 
day.”—New York Observer. 

“The ablest essa\s and reviews of the day are to be 
found here.” —The Presbyterian, Philadelphia. 

“It stands easiiv at the head of its class and deserves 
its prosperity.”—TZhe Congregationalist, Boston. 

* Noother publication cansupply its place, It furnishes 
indispensable reading. . It contains not only the best 
solid literature, but also the best serial storiesof theday. . 
Its pages are sufficient to keep any reader abreast with the 
best pinied thoughts of the best of our contemporary 
writers.”—Zpiscopal Register, Philadelphia. 

“ Whatever else in current literature we may have, we 
cannot well afford to be without THe Livine Age.”— 
Lutheran Observer, Philadelphia 

“It enables its readers to keep fully abreast of the best 
thought and literature of civilization.” —Pitisburgh Chris- 
tian Advocate. 

“In no other form with which we are acquainted is so 
much valuable and interesting reading for sosmil an out- 
lay placed within the reach of the public. The indis- 
pensable among magazines.”—Pactfic Churchman, San 
Francisco. 

‘It is for revders of limited leisure or purse the most 
convenient and available means of possessing themselves 
of the very best results of current criticism, philosophy, 
science and literature.”—Presbyterian Banner, Pillsburgh. 

“Its weekly deliverances have been hited with delight 
for more th in a generation.”—Christran Register, Boston. 

*Asmuch a necessity as ever.”’--7he Advance Chicago. 

* The best and cheanest periodical in Amer.ca.””—Zvan- 
gelical Churchman, Toronto. 


Published Weekly, at $8.00 a year, free 


“Tt retains its traits.ofgcatholicity, breadth of scope, and 
discriminating selection, which have marked it from the 
beginning. . It is simply indispensable.”— Boston Jour- 


nal. 

“No other periodical can compare with it in interest 
and value.”— Boston Traveller. 

*“*No reader who makes himself familiar with its con- 
tents can lack the means of a sound literary culture.”— 
New York Tribune. 

* As well conducted as ever.”—New York World. 

“Through its pages alone it is possible to be as well 
infoimed in current literature as by the perusal of a long 
list of monthilies. In it we find the best productions 
of the best writers upon all subjects ready to our hand.”— 
Philadelphia Inquirer. 

“since its first aprearance, nearly forty years ago, it 
has been far ahead of all competition in English-speaking 
lands.” —Philadelphia Evening News. 

“It is indispensable in every household where any 
attempt is made to keep up with the current thought of 
the day.”—artford Courant. 

“It furnishes a complete compilation of an indispensa- 
ble literature.” — Chicago Evening Journal. 

“Asmuch in the forefront of eclectic publications as 
at its start forty years ago.”— Cincinnati Gazette. 

**It beinga weekly publication, is, comparatively speak= 
ing, the cheapest magazine published.”’— Commercial Ad- 
vertiser, Detroit. 

“Grows better as the years roll on.”— Jidianapolis 
Journal. 

“It is the most valuable acquisition that conld be made 
to any magazine table.’’-—Leavenworth Times 

“ The oldest and best.”— Courier-Journal, Louisville. 

“ Tt affords the vest, the cheapest, and most convenient 
means of keeping abreast with the progress of thought in 
all its phases.”"— North American, Philadelphia 

“ The great eclectic of the world.”—AMorning Star, Wil- 
mington, N.C. 

«Whatever may be the competition for public favor, it 
always holds its place. The best of magazines to sub- 
scribe to.”— Montreal Gazette. 


of postage, 


CLUB PRICES FOR THE BEST HOME AND FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


|** Possessed of ‘ Lirre.w’s Living AGE,’ and of one or other of our vivacious American montblies, a 
subscriber will find himself in command of the whole situation.” — Philadelphia Evening Bulictin.] 

lor $10.50, Tue Living AGE and any one of the four-dollar monthly magazines (or Harper's Weekly 
or azar) will be sent fora year, with postage prepaid on both; or, for $9.50, Tue Living AGE and the 


St. Nicholas or Lippincott’s Monthly, postpaid. 
ADDRESS 


LIC TELL & CO., 17 Bromfield St., Boston. 
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Theological and Biblical Library, 


ISSUED UNDER THE EDITORIAL SUPERVISION OF 


GEO. R. CROOKS, D.D., and JOHN F. HURST, D®. 


The Series will comprise the following Treatises: 


INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 
By Henry M. Harman, D.D. 


(Revised Edition.) Svo. B4. 


BIBLICAL HERMENEUTICS. 
By MILTON S. Terry, D.D. 


(Will appear during 1883.) 


BIBLICAL AND CHRISTIAN ARCHAEOLOGY. 


By CHARLES W, BENNETT, D.D., and Georce H. Wuitney, D.D. 


SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. (Two volumes.) 
By James E. Latimer, D.D. 


THEOLOGICAL ENCYCLOPAEDIA AND METHODOLOGY. 
By Drs. Crooks and Hurst. 


Vill appear during 1883.) 


EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY. 


By Henry B. Ripcaway, D.D. 


HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. (Two volumes.) 


3y GEORGE R, Crooks, D.D. 


HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. (Two volumes.) 
By Joun F. Hurst, D.D. 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, 808 Broadway. 
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THE WESLEY MEMORIAL VOLUME ; 


Or, Wesley and the Methodist Movement. Judged by nearly One Hundred ai 
Writers, Living or Dead, Edited by Rev. J. O. A. Cuark, D.D., LL.D. EKigh 
trations. One half morocco, 8vo. Price, $5. 


— 


COMMENTS. 


If I could have assented to your request, I should have felt it to be a high honor to 
be associated with so many excellent men in so good a cause.—WILLIAM M, Taytor. 
Appearing just in advance of the Ecumenical assemblage at London of all the repre- 
sentatives of Methodist organizations, it is precisely the book to prepare the way for 
eatholic unity of council and fraternal fullness of sympathy in this great congress of 
The volume should be welcome to the hands and hearts of universal Methodism as 
book. It will furnish an admirable prelude to the meeting of that ap- 
proaching council, by which catholic Methodism will stand out in her unity with a 
fresh distinctness both in her own view and in the eyes of the world.—D, D, WuEvon, 
D.D., LL.D., in Methodist Quarterly Review. 

Tif book will have a special value for all followers of Wesley, particularly in view of 
the assembling of the first Ecumenical Methodist Conference next September. It con- 
tains much that is not to be found in the many biographies for the great religious 
teacher.—N w Yo ‘k nh de pend nt. 

There is scarcely a phase of Methodism in its relations to Mr. Wesley which is not 
brought prominently into view, and by writers the most distinguished in its various 
branches throughout the world, besides some of other communions, including several 
noted men of the Church of England. — Western Methodist. 

No brief newspaper review can do justice to this great book. It marks an epoch in the 


f it 


history of Methodism. Every Methodist family in the world ought to have a copy of it, 
and all Christians of every name would be benefited by its perusal.— Central Methodist. 

The writers are chiefly—not all—Methodist, most of them men whose public posi- 
tions bespeak in advance the approval of what they write—bishops, authors, educators, 
and editors—of all kinds of Methodists on both sides of the ocean. Some of the ablest, 


most judicious, and at the same time most eulogistic pieces are by non-Methodists, 
chiefly of the Church of England. It is well that such a book has been prepared, and 
we could wish for itan abundant success.—DANIEL Curry, D.D.. LL.D.. in the New York 
Methodist. 

We regard the Wesley Memorial Volume as the fullest and best compendium of 
Methodism in all its main aspects and relations. .... The volume in itself is an in- 
valuable addition to the literature of the times.—ANprew A. Liescomp, D.D., LL.D. 

The grandest conception—from'a Methodistic stand-point—of this century, more 
wide-reaching inits religious results than any book that has appeared within the cent- 
ury.—Bisnop KE, O. Haven, D.D., LL.D. 

We doubt if in all the literature of Methodism any single volume contains as much 
useful matter on the genius and spirit of the Methodist movement as this one which 
Dr. Clark, with such excellent taste and indomitable energy, has brought out.—South- 
ern Christian Advocate. 

It is a splendid book in contents and make-up. The work is one of very great merit, 
and Dr. Clark is entitled to the thanks of the Church for the zeal, untiring energy, 
and great labor expended upon this work.—Richmond Christian Advocate. 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, Publishers, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 
WALDEN & STOWE, Cincinnati and Chicago. 
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THE PROBLEM OF RELIGIOUS PROGRESS. 
By DANIEL DORCHESTER, D.D. 


12mo, 603 pages. Price, $2. 


Comments. 

The author has become a recognized authority as a statistician in ecclesiastical mat- 
ters, and this book, which gathers in all the fruit of his labors, has been eagerly looked 
for. Itis a remarkable book. Nothing issued from the press in recent years can sur- 
pass it in interest for the Christian Chureli. The results developed, based upon careful 
investigation of statistics, are full of encouragement. The tokens of the progress of 
evangelical truth in the world, and of mission work in heathen lands, are truly surpris- 
ing and inspiring. The study of the book should leave not a faint heart in Christen- 
dom. 

The statistical tables in the book are numerous, and will furnish data for which 
many preachers and writers of the Cliurch are secking. Several diagrams, illustrating 
the different phases of “religious progress,” piesent to the eye an additional means of 
interest and instruction which can be made particularly useful in popular addresses 
upon those themes.— Vermont Christian Messenger. 

It is a perfect store-house of facts and arguments.— Central Christian Advocate. 

The book, as a whole, 1s a rare treasure-house of valuable religious data.— Michigan 
Christian Advocate. 

The whole work would make a magnificent sermon or series of sermons on the text: 
“Say not thou, What is the cause that the former days were better than these? for 
thou dost not inquire wisely concerning this.”— Christian Advocate. 

It is a remarkable book. Nothing issned from the press in recent years can surpass 
it in interest for the Cliristian Church. The results developed, based upon careful in- 
vestigation of statistics, are full of encouragement.—North-western Christian Advocate. 

This is pre-eminently a book for the times. Not only has Protestantism been pro- 
nounced a failure by Romau Catholic writers, and by thinkers standing outside of the 


Christian Church, but a spirit of despondency has of late years taken possession of 


many thoughtful men in the ranks of evangelical Christianity, which has crippled their 


energies, and, in a great measure, neu ralized their influence for good. Dr. Dorchester 


} 


has seriously pondered all that has been said on that side of the question, scrupulously 
scrutinizing. as he tells us, the t sndencies of the times, collating exact data, reviewing 
the origin and progress of Protestantism, internally and externally, and its relations to 
Christianity, as a whole, in its entire history; and the conclusion to which his exhaust- 
ive study of the whole subject has led him is, that the indictments which have been 
brouglit against it are faulty and false; that many of the assumed facts are only hasty 
and undiscriminating collections of the most meager data, many well attested facts and 
statistics being wholly overlooked and ignored. This view of the subject, as it appears 
to us, he has thoroughly established in these pages. We shall not attempt the impos- 
sible, by trying to give an outline of the process by which this is done, in this brief 
notice; but believing that the book is eminently caleulated to do good wherever it finds 
its way, by giving thoroughly reliable information in respect to the past progress and 
the present state of evangelical Protestant Christianity throughout the world, and in- 
spiring confidence in respect to its future.— Christian Guardian. 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, Publishers, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 
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: BOOKS IN. PRESS. 


Guides and Guards in Character-Butlding. 
By ©. H. Paynes, D.D., LL.D., President of the Ohio Wesleyan University« 


Library of Theological and Biblical Literature. 
Theological Encyclopedia and Methodology. By Bishop Hursr and the 
Rey. G. R. Crooks, D.D. 
Biblical Hermeneutics. A Treatise on the Interpretation of the Old and 
New Testaments. By Mitron 8. Terry, 8.T.D. 


Whedon's Commentary. Vol. VII. Old Testament. 


Embracing the Books of IsA1AH, JEREMIAH, and LAMENTATIONS. By HENRY 
Bannister, D.D., and F. D. Hemenway, D.D. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
Autobiography of Erastus O. Haven, D.D., LL.D., 


Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Chureb. Edited and Completed by Rev 
©. C. Srrarron, D.D., President of the University of the Pacific. With an 
Introduction. by Rev. J. M. Buokiey, D.D., Editor of the “ Christian Advo- 
cate.” Price, $1 50. 


Life of Gilbert Haven. 
By G. Prentice, D.D., Professor in Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn 
Price, $2. 


Whedon's Commentary. Volume VI. Old Testament. 


Embracing Tue Book or Jos, by Rev. Dr. J. K. Burr 
PROVERBS, by (the late) Rev. Dr. W. Hunter. 
“ ECCLESIASTES, and Sone or SoLomon, by Rev. Dr. A..B. Hype. 
Price, $2 25. 
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QUARTERLY BULLETIN. 


Hugh Montgomery ; 
Or, Experiences of an Irish Minister and Temperance Reformer. With an 
Appendix, containing Sermons and Addresses. Price, $1 60. 


The Prayers of the Bible: 

Or, How to Pray and What to Pray For. Showing how God Answers Prayer. 
Being a Careful and Exhaustive Analysis of the Prayers of the Old and New 
Testaments, and all passages relating to Prayer, in which the Duty, Times, 
Places, Circumstances, Conditions, Objects, Peculiarities in Answering, or 
Refusing Answers, Evil of Negleet, etc., ete., are Systematically Presented 
and Thoroughly Indexed. For the Use of Ministers, Students, and Private 
Christians, Compiled by PHitte Watrers. Price, $2. 


Lectures and Addresses. 


By Rey. Thomas Guarb, D.D. With a Memorial Sermon by Rey. T. DeWurr 
TaLMaGE, D.D. Compiled by Witt J. Guarp. 12mo, pp. 379. — Price, 
$1 50 


Minutes of the Annual Conferences jor-1882. | Fall.) 


Price, 75 cents. 


Christian Work and Consolation. 
The Problem of an Effective and Happy Life. By Ase. Srevens, LL.D. 
Price, $1 


: > 
Character-Sketches. 4 
Arnaud—Macaulay—Klopstock and his Meta — Mary Somerville — Madame 
de Staél—V oltaire--Channing—Wesley. By Ase Stevens, LL.D. Price, 
$1 50. 


Herowc Methodists of the Olden Time. 


By Rev. Danie, Wise, D.D. Price, $1 25. 


Whedon's Commentary. Vol. V. Old Testament. 


THE Book oF Psaums, by Rev. Dr. F. G. Hissar. Price, $2 26. 


Autobiography of Rev. Luther Lee, DD. 


Price, $1 50. Half Moroceo; $2 25. 


The Life of Edmund Storer Fanes, D.D., LLD., late Senior 
Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
3y Henry B. Ripeaway, D.D. Price, $1 50 
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Any of our Books will be sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. 
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Sty.z No. 1. SQUARE. STYLE No. 10, UPpriGHT. 

Excels all other Pianos of American manufacture in its various patented improve- 
ments. The new designs in Chickering Grands, assuring larger results in 
power and purity, length and sweetness of tone, leave nothing wo be desired. The 
Chickering Square Pianos, in all the usual styles, are unrivaled. The 
new Chickering Upright has the justly celebrated patented metallic action, 
which forever prevents the possibility of atmospheric interference with the action of 
the instrument, and adapts it for use in any climate. 
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StyLe No, 12. UPpriGur. Styie No. 20, GRAND, 


We refer to the following persons and institutions who recently purchased pianos from us: 


Newark Conference Collegiate Institute, Rev. S. Hunt, D.D., Rev. S, Van Benschoten, 

Bordentown Female College, Clark University, Rev. A. D. Vail, D.D., 

Hanson Place M. E. Sunday-school, Rev. W. H. De Puy, D.D., Rev. R. Crook, LL.D., 
Sixty-first St. M. E. Sunday-school, and a host of others 


Every Piano made and sold by Chickering & Sons is warranted for five years. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


156 Tremont St., BOSTON, 130 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK, 
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LAMP OF LIFE. 


A Monthly Paper, devoted exclusively to Experimental Religion. 


Published by J. 8. Smart, Bay City, Mich. 25 Cents a Year. 

“A soul-saving paper.”—J. Atkinson, D.D., Adrian, Mich. 

* A most wholesome and able addition to our journalistic literature.”’—Rev. W. X. Ninpz, 
D.D., President of Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, Ill. 

‘It presents just the kind of reading the people need to counteract modern infidelity.’’— 
Rev. James Porter, D.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

“It will greatly help Christians, and awaken and advance revival work. It will kindle 
the altar fires of home and sanctuary, and make both burn and flame more brightly. 1 find 
it a valuable lamp for the preacher’s study—an electric light.”—Rev. R. W. Humpuriss, 
Philadelphia Conterence. 

Now that the canvass for the great weeklies is over, let us put this LAMP into 
all our families, 


The Christian Advocate. 


J. M. BUCKLEY, D.D., Editor. 





“Tae Caristian Apvocate ” is pre-eminently a family newspaper. It is an able, sound, 
safe, and reliable Christian weekly. It numbers among its contributors the foremost 
men of the Church, and its various departments—Literature, Law, Art and Science, 
Health and Disease, Religious Life, Children and Youth, Answers to Inquirers, ete.—are 
in charge of writers well informed in all that belongs to their several departments. Its 
Legal Department and Department of Health and Disease have been specially com- 
mended by a number of subscribers who have written us that they have been benefited 
by the practical information contained in these departments. 

Its secular News Record, which is edited daily with great care, and contains a record 
of the important and interesting events transpiring in all parts of the world, makes the 
paper especially valuable to its readers who do not take one of the great New York 
dailies. 

Its department of Agriculture gives the best things gathered from all workers in this 
field. Its Editorials upon important living questions and current events are frequently 
quoted, and are generally commended for their strength, vigor, clearness, and pene- 
tration. 

Any further information will be gladly furnished by the Pastors of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, who also receive subscriptions. for the paper. Subscription price, 


$2 50, postage included. 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, Publishers, 


805 Broadway, New York. 





Cheological and Aiblical Library, 


GEO. R. CROOKS, D.D., and JOHN F. HURST, D.D. 


ee 


The Series will comprise the following Treatises: 


INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 
By Henry M. Harman, D.D. 


(Revised Edition.) Svo. @A4. 


BIBLICAL HERMENEUTICS. 
By MILTON S. Terry, D.D. 


(Will appear during 1883.) 


ee 


BIBLICAL AND CHRISTIAN ARCHAOLOGY. 


By CHARLES W. BENNETT, D.D., and GEorGE H. Wuitney, D.D. 


SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 


By JAMES E, LATIMER, D.D. 
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THEOLOGICAL ENCYCLOPADIA AND METHODOLOGY. 
By Drs. Crooks AND Hurst. 


(Will appear during 1883.) 


EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY. 


By Henry B. Ripcaway, DD. 


HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. (Two volumes.) 


By GEORGE R. Crooks, D.D. 


HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. (Two volumes.) 
By Joun F. Hurst, D.D. 


CHRISTIAN THEISM AND MODERN SPECULATIVE THOUGHT. 
By Pror. CHARLES J. LITTLE, A.M. 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, 805 Broadway. 
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A COMPENDIUM OF CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY; 


A COURSE OF ~HEOLOGICAL STUDY, BIBLICAL, DOGMATIC, HISTORICAL. 
By Rev. WILLIAM BURT POPE, D.D. 


New Edition. 8vo. Three Volumes..... ereE es ke 
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Comments. 


We welcome this work as an intrinsically valuable one.... Whatever theme comes 
under Dr. Pope’s treatment, he deals with thoroughly and with masterly grasp. As 
the modern exponent of Arminian theology he stands in the front without a comparable 
rival, and his great work, characterized by so much noble thought and careful inquiry, 
will doubtless take its place as a standard book of reference and appeal among the sys- 
tematic expositions of Christian theology.—Dickinson's Theological Quarterly. 


But this work, while it will not be accepted in every part, is certain to gain respect 
and consent the more thorouglily it is read; and it will be hard to dissent from its posi- 
tions to any great extent without departing from the old frith to a dangerous degree.— 
Christian Advocate. 


The work is to be commended to all students of theology, and especially to the min- 
istry of the Methodist Episcopal Church.—J/ndependent. 


Ve very decidedly and thankfully commend the action of our Bishops, to whom that 
duty was committed by the General Conference, in designating this noble work as the 
text-book in Theology in the Conference Course of Study. It will prove a life-long 


blessing to any man who shall master it at the beginning of his ministry.—Methodist. 


It is a grand monument of earnest, devoted Christian scholarship, and a great im- 
provement over any other work of similar intent.—Northern Christian Advocate. 


This work is a great store-house of theological thought, and so far as we have been 
able to examine it, it impresses us favorably. — Methodist Recorder. 


This is a work which we most highly recommend, and of which we wish that espe- 
cially every minister possessed a copy.—Haus und Herd. 


A distinguished Methodist educator, President of one of our leading Universities, 
writes us as follows: “Iam much pleased with Dr. Pope’s ‘Compendium of Christian 
Theology.’ The great activity of mind, and in various directions increase of know]l- 
edge, and the changed front on many questions of theology. rendered a restatement of 
the doctrines which enter into this ‘science of sciences’ all important. The author's 
admirable treatment of the subject—both in the general arrangement and in the execu- 
tion of it—in the clear and philosophical insight intu spiritual matters, and the fresh 
and vigorous style of presenting them, which it evinces, ard his freedom from ques- 
tionable and eccentric views of truth, leave but little to be desired in this direction. 
I am much pleased that this work lias been so well done on behalf of our evangelical 
Arminian theology.” 

PHILLIPS & HUNT, Publishers, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 
WALDEN & STOWE, Cincinnati and Chicago. 
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THE WESLEY MEMORIAL VOLUME ; 


Or, Wesley and the Methodist Movement. Judged by nearly One Hundred and Fifty 
Writers, Living or Dead. Edited by Rev. J. O. A. Cuark, D.D., LL.D. Eight Illus- 


trations. One half morocco, 8vo. Price, $5. 


one ~ — 


COMMENTS. 


If I could have assented to your request, I should have felt it to be a high honor ta 
be associated with so many excellent men in so good a cause.—WILLIAM M. TayYLor. 

Appearing just in advance of the Ecumenical assemblage at London of all the repre- 
sentatives of Methodist organizations, it is precisely the book to prepare the way for 
eatholic unity of council and fraternal fullness of sympathy in this great congress of 
Methodist minds.—From a Review of the book in the New York Christian Advocate. 

The volume should be welcome to the hands and hearts of universal Methodism as 
an ecumenical book. It will furnish an admirable prelude to the meeting of that ap- 
proaching council, by which catholic Methodism will stand out in her unity with a 
fresh distinctness both in her own view and in the eyes of the world.—D. D. WHEDON, 
D.D., LL.D., in Methodist Quarterly Review. 

The book will have a special value for all followers of Wesley, particularly in view of 
the assembling of the first Ecumenical Methodist Conference next September. It con- 
tains much that is not to be found in the many biographies for the great religious 
teacher.—New York Independent. 

There is scarcely a phase of Methodism in its relations to Mr. Wesley which is not 
brought prominently into view, and by writers the most distinguished in its various 
branches throughout the world, besides some of other communions, including several 
noted men of the Church of Bngland.— Western Methodist. 

No brief newspaper review can do justice to this great book. It marks an epoch in the 
history of Methodism. Every Methodist family in the world ought to have a copy of it, 
and all Christians of every name would be benefited by its perusal.— Central Methodist 

The writers are chiefly—not all—Methodist, most of them men whose publie posi- 
tions bespeak in advance the approval of what they write—bishops, authors, educators, 


f 


and editors—of all kinds of Methodists on both sides of the oc f 


an. Some of the ablest, 


most judicious, and at the same time most eulogistic pieces are by non-Methodists, 
chiefly of the Church of England. It is well that such a book has been prepared, and 
we could wish for it an abundant suecess.—DANIEL Curry, D.D.. LL.D.. in the New York 
Methodist. 

We regard the Wesley Memorial Volume as the fullest and best compendium of 
Methodism iv all its main aspects and relations. The volume in itself is an in- 
valuable addition to the literature of the times.—ANprRew -A. Lipscomp, D.D., LL.D. 

The grandest conception—from a Methodistic stand-point—of this century, more 
wide-reaching in its religious results than any book that has appeared within the cent- 
ury.—Bisnop E, 0. Haven, D.D., LL.D. 7 


We doubt if in all the literature of Methodism any single volume contains as much 
useful matter on the genius and spirit of the Methodist movement as this one which 
Dr. Clark, with such excellent taste and indomitable energy, has brought out.—South- 
ern Christian Advocate. ; 


It is a splendid book in contents and make-up. The work is one of very great merit, 
and Dr. Clark is entitled to the thanks of the Church for the zeal, untiring energy, 
and great labor expended upon this work.—Richmond Christian Advocate. 

PHILLIPS & HUNT, Publishers, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 
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THE PROBLEM OF RELIGIOUS PROGRESS. 
By DANIEL DORCHESTER, D.D. 


12mo, 603 pages. Price, $2. 


Comments. 


The author has become a recognized authority as a statistician in ecclesiastical mat- 
ters, and this book, which gathers in all the fruit of his labors, has been eagerly looked 
for. It isaremarkable book. Nothing issued from the press in recent years can sur- 
pass it in interest for the Christian Church. The results developed, based upon careful 
investigation of statistics, are full of encouragement. The tokens of the progress of 
evangelical truth in the world, and of mission work in heathen lands, are truly surpris- 
ing and inspiring. The study of the book should leave not a faint heart in Christen- 
dom. 

The statistical tables in the book are numerous, and will furnish data for which 
many preachers and writers of the Church are seeking. Several diagrams, illustrating 
the different phases of “religious progress,” present to the eye an additional means of 
interest and instruction which can be made particularly useful in popular addresses 
upon those themes.— Vermont Christian Messe nger. 

It is a perfect store-liouse of facts and arguments.— Central Christian Advocate. 

The book, as a whole, is a rare treasure-house of valuable religious data.—JMichigan 
Christian Advocate. 

The whole work would make a magnificent sermon or series of sermons on the text: 
“Say not thou, What is the cause that the former days were better than these? for 
thou dost not inquire wisely concerning this.”— Christian Advocate. 

It is a remarkable book. Nothing issued from the press in recent years can surpass 
it in interest for the Christian Church. The results developed, based upon careful in- 
vestigation of statistics, are full of encouragement.—North-western Christian Advocate. 

This is pre-eminently a book for the times. Not only has Protestantism been pro- 
nounced a failure by Roman Catholic writers, and by thinkers standing outside of the 
Christian Church, but a spirit of despondency has of late years taken possession of 
many thoughtful men in the ranks of evangelical Christianity, which has crippled their 
energies, and, in a great measure, neutralized their influence for good. Dr. Dorchester 
has seriously pondered al] that has been said on that side of the question, scrupulously 
scrutinizing, as he tells us, the tendencies of the times, collating exact data, reviewing 
the origin and progress of Protestantism, internally and externally, and its relations to 
Christianity, as a whole, in its entire history; and the conclusion to which his exhaust- 
ive study of the whole subject has led him is, that the indictments which have been 
brought against it are faulty and false; that many of the assumed facts are only hasty 
and undiscriminating collections of the most meager data, many well attested facts and 
statistics being wholly overlooked and ignored. This view of the subject, as it appears 
to us, he has thoroughly established in these pages. We shall not attempt the impos- 
sible, by trying to give an outline of the process by which this is done, in this brief 
notice; but believing that the book is eminently calculated to do good wherever it finds 
its way, by giving thoroughly reliable information in respect to the past progress and 
the present state of evangelical Protestant Christianity throughout the world, and in- 
spiring confidence in respect to its future.— Christian Guardian. 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, Publishers, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 
WALDEN & STOWE, Cincinnati and Chicago, : 
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BOOKS IN PRESS. 


Library of Theological and Biblical Literature. 
Theological Encyclopedia and Methodology. By Bishop Hurst and the 
Rev. G. R. Crooks, D.D. 
Biblical. Hermeneutics. A Treatise on the Interpretation of the Old aud 
New Testaments. By Minvon 8S. Terry, 8.T.D. 


Whedon's Commentary. Vol. VII. Old Testament. 


Embracing the Books of Isatau; JerEMIAH, and Lamentations. By HENRY 
Bannister, D.D., and F. D. Hemenway, D.D. 


Minutes of the Annual Conferences for 1882. (Spring.] 


Sketches and Anecdotes of American Methodists. 
By Rev. Danie, Wasp, D.D. ' 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Clarke's Commentary. 
The New Testament of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. The Text in the 
Authorized Translation: with a Commentary and Critical Notes. By Apa 
Cuarke, LL.D., F.S.A., ete. A New Edition, Condensed, and Supplemented 
from the Best Modern Authorities, by Danizet Curry, LL.D. Volume [.— 
The Gospels and Acts. Quarto. Cloth, $3. Sheep, $4. 


Guides and Guards in Character-Building. 
By C. H. Paynz, D.D., LL.D., President of the Ohio Wesleyan University. 
12mo. Price, $1 50. 


Life of Gilbert Haven. 
By G. Preytice, D.D., Professor in Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 


Price, $2. 
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QUARTERLY BULLETIN, 


Autobiography of Erastus O. Haven, D.D., LL.D. a 
Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church. Edited and Completed by Rev. 
C. ©. Srrarron, D.D., President of the University of the Pacific. With an 
Introduction by Rev. J. M. Buckiey, D.D., Editor of the “Christian Advo- 
cate.” Price, $1 50. 


Whedon's Commentary. Volume VI. Old Testament. 
Embracing Tue Book or Jos, by Rey. Dr. J. K. Burr. 
PROVERBS, by (the late) Rev. Dr. W. Hunter. 
ECCLESIASTES, and Sone OF SOLOMON, by Rev. Dr. A. B. Hypg, 
Price, $2 25. 


Hugh Montgomery ; 


Or, Experiences of an Irish Minister and Temperance Reformer. With an 
Appendix, containing Sermofis and Addresses. Price, $1. 50. 


The Prayers of the Bible : 
Or, How to Pray and What to Pray For. Showing how God Answers Prayer. i 
3eing a Careful and Exhaustive Analysis of the Prayers of the Old and New 
Testaments, and all passages relating to Prayer, in which the Duty, Times, 
Places, Circumstances, Conditions, Objects, Peculiarities in Answéring, or 
Refusing Answers, Evil of Neglect, etc., ete., are Systematically Presented 
and Thoroughly Indexed. Fer the Use of Ministers, Students, and Private 
Christians. Compiled by Paitie Watters. Price, $2. 


Lectures and Addresses. 
By Rey. Tuomas Guarp, D.D. With a Memorial Sermon by Rev. T. DeWirt 
TALMAGE, D.D. Compiled by Witt J. Guarp. 12mo, pp. 379. Price, 
#1 50 

Christian Work and Consolation. = 
The Problem of an Effective and Happy Life. By ApeL Srévens, LL.D. 
Price, $1 

Character-Sketches. 
Arnaud—Macaulay—Klopstock and his Meta — Mary Somerville — Madame 


de Staél—V oltaire-—Channing—Wesley. By Ape Stevens, LL.D. Price, 
Sl 50. 


Whedon's Commentary. Vol. V. Old Testament. 

THE Bogk or Psacms, by Rev. Dr. F. G. Hipparp. Price, $2 25. 
Autobiography of Rev. Luther Lee, D.D. 

Price, $1 50. Half Moroceo, $2 25 
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Any of our Books will be sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. 
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STYLE % SQUARE. No. 10. 

Excels all other Pianos of American manufacture in its various patented improve- 
ments. The new designs in Chickering Grands, assuring larger results in 
power and purity, length and sweetness of tone, leave nothing to be desired. The 
Chickering Square Pianos, in all the usual styles, are unrivaled. The 
new Chickering Upright has the justly celebrated patented metallic action, 
which forever prevents the possibility of atmospheric interference with the action of 
the instrument, and adapts it for use in any climate, 

















Sryte No, 12, UpRiGurt. 


Wg refer to the following persons and institutions who recently purchased pianos from us: 


Newark CBerence Collegiate Institute, Rev. S. Hunt, D.D., ,, S. Van Benschoten, 

3ordentown Female College, Clark University, Rev. A. D. Vail, D.D., 

Hanson Place M, E. Sunday-school, Rev. W. H. De Puy, D.D., Rev. R, Crook, LL.D., 
Sixty-first St. M. E. Sunday-school, and a host of others. 


Every Piano made and sold by Chickering & Sons is warranted for five years. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


156 Tremont St., BOSTON. 130 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK, 











LAMP OF LIFE. 


A Monthly Paper, devoted exclusively to Experimental Religion. 
Published by J. 8. Smart, Bay City, Mich. 25 Cents a Year. 





* A soul-saving paper.”—J. Atxryson, D.D., Adrian, Mich. 

“ A most wholesome and able addition to our journalistic literature.’”,»—Rev. W. X. Nrnpz, 
D.D., President of Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, Ill. 

‘It presents just the kind of reading the people need to counteract modern infidelity.””— 
Rev. Jamxs Porter, D.D., Brooklyn, x.  - 

“It will greatly help Christians, and awaken and advance revival work. It will kindle 
the altar fires of home and sanctuary, and make both burn and flame more brightly. 1 find 
it a valuable lamp for the preacher’s study—an electric light.”—Rev. R. W. Humpuriss, 
Philadelphia Conference. 

Now that the canvass for the great weeklies is over, let us put this LAMP into 
all our families, 


The Christian Advocate. 








J. M. BUCKLEY, D.D., Editor. 





“Tae Caristian Apvocate” is pre-eminently a family newspaper. It is an able, sound, 
safe, and reliable Christian weekly. It numbers among its contributors the foremost 
men of the Church, and its various departments—Literature, Law, Art and Science, 
Health and Disease, Religious Life, Children and Youth, Answers to Inquirers, etc.—are 
in charge of writers well informed in all that belongs to their several departments. Its 
Legal Department and Department of Health and Disease have been specially com- 
mended by a number of subscribers who have written us that they have been benefited 
by the practical information contained in these departments. 

Its secular News Record, which is edited daily with great care, and contains a record 
of the important and interesting events transpiring in all parts of the world, makes the 
paper especially valuable to its readers who do not take one of the great New York 
dailies. 

Its department of Agriculture gives the best things gathered from all workers in this 
field. Its Editorials upon important living questions and current events are frequently 
quoted, and are generally commended for their strength, vigor, clearness, and pene- 
tration. 

Any further information will be gladly furnished by the Pastors of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, who also receive subscriptions for the paper. Subscription price, 
$2 50, postage included. 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, Publishers, 
805 Broadway, New York. 





Sermons on the Higher Life. 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
The attractive face of Dr. Lewis R. Dunn, whose contributions are so familiar to our 
} 
t 


readers, is a good introduction to the volume which he has just brought through the 


press of the Book Room at Cincinnati. Sometimes one suffers disappointment in 
reading sermons which were listened to under all the excitements of these great grove 
meetings; but Dr. Dunn’s pen is as lively and picturesque as his voice. These ser- 
mons are eminently practical. He does not seek so much to defend as he does to affirm 


the truth he illustrates. Assuming the precious possibilities of grace, as set forth in 


Holy Seripture, the preacher urges on his hearers their immediate acceptance of the 
conditions and entrauce into the enjoyment of the believer’s privilege. These sermons 
are all the more vivacious and awakening as prepared to speak to an audience. They 
are full of fervor, abundant in illustration, and often rise to strains of moving eloquence. 
The volume will afford the most profitable devotional reading, and will aid the soul 
panting after full salvation. It is pleasantly introduced by Bishop Simpson, and bidden 
Godspeed on its mission of usefulness.—Zion’s it rald. 

An earnest and eloquent work on the doctrine of holiness. Much of the best litera- 
ture in the English language is in the form of sermons, and Dr, Dunn writes and preaches 
as a master, both of his subject and his style; it is pure and simple, plain in statement, 
and direct in manner. He speaks as one well acquainted with the subjects concerning 
which he treats. —Publishers’ Notice. 

The Rev. Dr. L. R. Dunn, of the Newark Conference, has accomplished an excellent 
thing for the cause, the Church, and for himself, in publishing his “Sermons on the 
Higher Life.” For the cause, in that he presents a candid, clear, and scriptural account 
of a great truth; for the Church, in that he adds an excellent book on a doctrine iden- 
titied with her history; for himself, that he adds to his reputation as a sound theologian, 
an aspiring Christian, and an industrious minister. The style is strong and clear, the 
thought excellent, the spirit Christian.— Christian Advocate. 

The sermons are clear, plain, and forcible. Considerable effective illustration is in- 
troduced. We cannot doubt that they will be profitable to those who read them, and 
assist them in attaining a high Christian experience.—The Independent, ( Congregational.) 

They are clear, forcible, illustrative, full of unction and earnestness, and not contro- 
versial. The ruling idea of the volume is developed in the second sermon, entitled 
“Entire Consecration.” The author is neither a “ perfectionist’? nora “ mystic,” but 
an evangelical Arminian, whose heart moves with love to all who love the Lord Jesus 
Christ in sincerity and in truth.—Christian Int lligence r, (Reformed Church of America.) 

It is a good book for ministers, and those who have been shy of approach to this 
great topic for fear lest they might mislead their hearers, or whose own experience 


does not seem to warrant preaching upon a theme so high, and which has been harm- 


i an 
fully presented so many times by others, wil] do well to put this book upon their tables, 


its arguments into their minds, and the experience of which it speaks into their hearts 
— Northern Advocate. 

Much of the interest with many will hinge on the fact that these discourses were 
preached at central points of interest, and the pivotal idea was holiness and the promo- 
tion of the higher life. There is a remarkable unity of thought and cousecutiveness in 
the discourses, and yet each one is a complete whole of the theme under discussion, 
—Philad lph ia Methodist. 
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Bibliotheca Theologica. 


A SELECT AND CLASSIFIED 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THEOLOGY AND GENERAL RELIGIOUS LITERATURE. 
By JOHN F. HURST, LL.D. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

A work of great pains and of the utmost usefulness to general readers of religious lit- 
erature, to teachers, theological students, and clergymen. Complete indexes of authors 
and of subjects make the work thoroughly serviceable as a book of reference.—New 
York Times. 

He whose library is ordered by this book will have all the working tools necessary. 
We have placed this trustworthy volume by the side of the most esteemed helps to 
study we possess.—The Christian Advocate. 

We cheerfully put on record our appreciation of the excellent service performed in 
preparing and bringing out this “ Bibliotheca Theologica.” It will prove to be a valu- 
ble guide to the better sources in all departments of theological science.—The Church 
Review, (Prot. Episcopal,) New York. 

The work will substautially aid those who are students already, while it will prompt 
and stimulate many to reach extended and accurate scholarship. Bishop Hurst’s schol- 
arly finding list will do as much for Wesleyan wide reading as our Theological Semina- 
ries are doing. The necessities of pastoral service compel our ministers to do much 
topical reading, and in this reading and its practical results this theological bibliography 
will serve almost indispensably. We commend the work to all.—North-western Chris- 
tian Advocate. 

A very valuable bibliographical work.—Publishers’ Weekly, New York. 

This book should be the first one bought by a man who wishes to select a theological 
library judiciously. It will show him what he needs, what are the books to supply his 
wants, and where to get them. There has been no better specimen of book-making for 
the American press.— The Rev. Dr. Ridgaway, in Western Christian Advocate. 

You can here find what you want and where it is to be found. For the selection of 
a choice library the “ Bibliotheca” is indispensable. You want a monograph on any 
doctrine, practice, rite, or religious ceremony, you have but to turn to the subject, and 
the whole matter is before you.—Pitisburg Christian Advocate. 

It will be of valuable service to yourg ministers beginning to build up a working 
library. We cordially commend this work as an invaluable aid to all thoughtful students 
in serious and sacred subjects.—Zion’s Herald. 

The minister, especially, who is determined to turn his spare hours and moments to 
study, and become a workman of whom the Church shall not be ashamed, finds here 
what he has often desired to possess—a classified catalogue of the best books. It is an 
admirable volume— Central Christian Advocate. 

Bishop Hurst’s work is to be commended to the reading public as an important con- 
tribution to American religious bibliography. It is more recent than any other, and 
gives information which the others do not contain.—Sunday-School Times. 

A most convenient and valuable theological index. Will be welcomed by English and 
American students.—Methodist Quarterly Review. 
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THE PRAYERS OF THE BIBLE: 


Showing EFiow to Pray, VWrat to Pray for, 
AND 


HOW GOD ANSWERS PRAYER. 


Being a careful and exhaustive analysis of the Prayers of the Old and New Testaments, 
and of all passages relating to Prayer, in which the duty, conditions, grounds, times, 
places, encouragements, advantages, evil of neglect, etc., are systematically pre- 
sented. Thoroughly indexed. For the use of ministers, students, and private 
Christians. Compiled by Philip Watters. 8vo. $2 00. 


+e 


WHAT EMINENT MEN SAY OF IT. 


The purpose, the plan, and the execution of Mr. Watters’ book, ‘‘ The Prayers of the 
Bible,” are all alike excellent. It is an exhaustive induction of all that the word of 
God contains on the subject of prayer, and so furnishes the materials for a correct de- 
duction in the principles which underlie the whole matter. It is calculated to be very 
useful, both in the closet and the study.—Rev. Wm. M. Taylor, D.D., Pastor Tubernacle 
Congregational Church, New York. 

I have examined with great interest and delight the plan of this work. I know of no 
book that covers the ground half as completely as this. The analysis of topics is very 
full. It will be of great service to the minister in his work, and to every Christian in 
his closet.—Rev. Albert D. Vail, Pastor St. James Methodist Episcopal Church, New York. 

The idea of the book is good; the details are carried out with minuteness and care. 
One sees at a glance how much of the Scriptures is occupied with prayer, aud the study 
of the compilation ought to increase and guide the prayerful spirit of the Churches.— 
Rev. John Hull, D.D., Pastor Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York. 

The statement of Dr. John Hall accords so well with my own view of the volume that 
I take pleasure in indorsing it.—Rev. R. S. Foster, D.D., Bishop Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 

I am very much pleased with it. Such a collection throws light on the whole subject 
of prayer, and supplies the devout heart with many choice thoughts.—Rev. Howard 
Crosby, D.D., LL.D., Pastor Fourth Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York. 

The work seems to have been done thoroughly, and the analysis is very comprehen- 
sive. It will prove a valuable working book for theological students, Sunday-school 
teachers, and clergymen. Moreover, it would be a very suitable volume for every 
Christian closet, very instructive, refreshing, and stimulating—Rev. Charles F. Deems, 
D.D., LL.D. 

The accounts which have been given me respecting Mr. Watters’ work have much 
interested me; and though I have not seen his arrangement of the text, his plan is so 
excellent and its execution so judicious that I am confident his book will meet a true 
want, and be a real service.—Rev. Julius H. Seelye, D.D., LL.D., President Amherst Col- 
lege, Amherst, Mass. 

This book is a biblical digest, both of doctrine and of duty, in relation to a matter of 
the greatest possible interest and importance. The plan of the book is admirable, and, 
so far as I can judge from a hasty examination, the plan is very well carried out.— 
Rev. Roswell D, Hitchcock, D.D., LL.D., President Union Theological Seminary, New York. 

I am glad to bear testimony to its value as a compendious selection of Scripture pas- 
sages on this great subject, and believe it will prove a valuable help to the study and 
practice of prayer both by ministers and laymen.—Rev. H. A. Buttz, D.D., LL.D., Pres- 
tdent Drew Theological Seminary. 
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THE LIFE OF GILBERT HAVEN, 


Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
BY GEORGE PRENTICE, D.D., 
PROFESSOR IN WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 


8vo. Price, $2. 








OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

Bishop Haven was a center from which radiated influences which touched a wide cir- 
cumference. He was so richly endowed, aud, through the discipline of Providence aud 
by dint of his own indefatigable industry, so fully developed, that he was qualified to 
fill ably and well a sphere of multiform duties. He left an abiding impress upon the 
people whom he served in the different and ever-wideuing fields of his ministry, and by 
his genial temperament won legions of friends, to whom this biography, prepared by 
such competent hands, will have a charming interest. Many of the quotations from 
his journal and letters are “like apples of gold in pictures of silver.” These extracts 
from his own pen, indited in the various moods and phases of his life, are interwoven 
in his biography in such a careful and judicious manner that one feels in reading the 
book that it is Gilbert Haven telling the story of his own life. Much of the work of the 
author has been to edit the Bishop’s matchless utterances, and to only here and there 
give his own knowledge and impressions of his life-long friend. It is all the more val- 
uable for this feature, and deserves a place by the side of biographies of other noted 
Christian men who have shone as lights in the world.— Christian Intelligencer. 

When Gilbert Haven was elected Bishop we thought it a mistake. When he died, 
however, the wisdom of his election had already been demonstrated. Few of our de- 
parted Bishops have been so widely and deeply mourned. Bishop Haven was’ enough 
of a man to remain unchanged by elevation to the highest office in the Church. He 
had manhood as well as grace to bear promotion. His real biography has only just 
appeared. A hastily prepared book was gotten up to supply the demand immediately 
after his death, but the solid and enduring work was of slower growth. We think it 
was intrusted to the right bands. Professor George Prentice, D.D., is the man, and a 
noble biography has he written. With the best of material, and abundance of it, he 
has wrought, like the skilled workman that he is, and produced the finest biography 
which has issued from the Methodist press in many a year. Here you see Gilbert 
Haven as he was. His life is carefully traced from infancy up. His characteristics are 
faithfully portrayed, his varied and useful labors carefully classified and sketched, and 
enough of his own writings interwoven to give a good idea of his style, mouds, and 
meditations.—Michigan Christian Advocate. 

We had a high idea of Gilbert Haven before we read this life; we have a higher and 
truer idea of him now. Often impracticable, though he seemed, in his extreme hos- 
tility to slavery and his plans for readjusting the country and the Churel after its abo- 
lition, yet nobody can deny to him a brilliant mind; a pure and gentle heart; a consist- 
ent career; a restless activity, which traveled our own continent North and South, and 
dared even the poisonous malaria of Afric’s sunny land for man’s sake; a fluent pen, 
which even on a railroad train penned his most famous sermon and a generous conse- 
cration to the elevation of the whole human race. In social life Gilbert Haven was as 
extraordinary as elsewhere. He was a sunbeam in any home, though his life was 
gloomed with domestic bereavement for many years. His death was one of the most 


beautiful and triumphant we ever knew of By all means get this book.—Baltimore 


Christian Advocate. 
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WoRKS IN PRESS AND RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


BY 
PHILLIPS & HUNT, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 
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BOOKS IN PRESS. 


Library of Biblical and Theological Literature. 
Theological Encyclopedia and Methodology. = By Bishop Hurst and the 
Rey. G. R. Crooks, D.D. 5 


Whedon's Commentary. Vol. VI. Old Testament. 


Embracing the Books of Isatan, JEREMIAH, and LAMENTATIONS. By HENRY 
Bannister, D.D., and F, D, Hemenway, D.D. 


Outlines of the Doctrine of the Resurrection. 
Biblical, Historical, and Scientific. By Rev. R. J. Cooke. 


We expect this volume will be recognized as the completest treat- 
ment of the Resurrection in the English language; discussing the 
subject in the light of both ancient and modern thought. 


trenics: 
A Series of Essays, showing the Virtual Agreement between, I. Science and 
the Bible: IL. Nature and the Supernatural; ITI. The Divine and the Hu- 
man in Scripture; IV. The Old and the New Testaments; ¥. Calvinisni and 
Arminianism; VI. Divine Benevolence and Endless Punishment. By James 
Srrone, 8.T.D., LL.D., Professor in the Drew Theological Seminary. 


Doomed Religions 
Within the Mission Fields of the Methodist Episcopal Church; with a Pre- 
liminary Essay on the Primordial Religion, and a Supplemental Essay on 
Lifeless and Corrupt Christianities to be Quickened and Reformed by the 
Power of a Pure Gospel, Edited by Rev. J. M. Rem, D.D., LL.D., Corre- 
sponding Secretary of the Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, at whose request the Essays were prepared 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Guides and Guards in Character-Butlding. 
By C. H. Paywxe, D.D., LL.D., President of the Ohio Wesleyan University. 
12mo. Price, $1 25. 
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QUARTERLY BULLETIN, 


Library of Biblical and Theological Literature. 


Biblical Hermeneiftics. A ‘Treatise on the Interpretation of the Old and 
New Testaments. > By Muton S. Terry, S.T.D. Price, $4. 


Clarke's Commentary. 
The New Testament of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. The Text in the 
Authorized Translation: with a Commentary and Critical Notes, By ADAM 
CiarkE, LL:D.; F.S, A., ete. A New Edition, Condensed, and Supplemented 
from the Best Modern Authorities, by Daniel Curry, LL.D. Volume I.— 
The Gospels and Acts. Quarto. Cloth, $3. Sheep, $4 


Sketches and Anecdotes of American Methodists. 
3y Rev. DaNnrEL Wise, D.D. 


Sermons and Reminiscences. 


By Rev. Ricnarp 8. Stittwett, of the Central New York Conference. 


Life of Gilbert Haven. 
3y G. Prentice, D.D., Professor in Wesleyau University, Middletown, Conn, 
Price, $2. 


Autobiography of Erastus O. Haven, D.D., LL.D., 


Bishop of the Methodist’ Episcopal Church. Edited and Completed by Rev. 
©. C. Srrarron, D.D., President of the University of the Pacific. With an 
Introduction by Rev. J: M. Buckiey, D.D., Editor of ‘‘The Christian Adyo- 
cate.” Price, $1 50. 


Whedon's Commentary. Volume VI. Old Testament. 
Embracing Tue Book or Jos, by Rev, Dr. J. K. Burr. 
u ProvERBS, by (tlhe late) Rev. Dr. W, Hunter. 
a EceLesiastes, and Sone or SoLomon, by Rev. Dr. A. B. Hype, 
Price, $2 25: 


The Prayers of the Bible: 


Or, How to Pray and What to Pray For. Showing how God Answers Prayer. 
Being a Careful and Exhaustive Analysis of the Prayers of the Old and New 
Testaments, and all. passages relating to Prayer, in which the Duty, Times, 
Places, Circumstances, Conditions, Objects, Peculiarities in. Answering or 
Refusing Answers, Evil of Neglect, ete., etc., are Systematically Presented 
and Thoronghly Indexed. For the Use of Ministers, Students, and Private 
Christians. Compiled by Pattie Watrers. Price, $2 


Minutes of the Annual Conferences for 1883. [Spring] 


Price, 75 cents. 





Any of our Books will be sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. 
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Srytz No. 1. SQUARE. STYLE No. 10, UPRIGHT. 


Excels all other Pianos of American manufacture in its various patented improve- 
ments. The new designs in Chickering Grands, assuring larger results in 
power and purity, length and sweetness of tone, leave nothing to be desired. The 
Chickering Square Pianos, in all the usual styles, are unrivaled. The 
new Chickering Upright has the justly celebrated patented metallic action, 
which forever prevents the possibility of atmospheric interference with the action of 
the instrument, and adapts it for use in any climate. 




















Styte No, 12, UpriGut, Styte No. 20, GRAND. 


We refer to the following persons and institutions who recently purchased pianos from us: 


Newark Conference Collegiate Institute, Rev. S. Hunt, D.D., »v, S, Van Benschoten, 

3ordentown Female College, Clark University, tev. A. D. Vail, D.D., 

Hanson Place M. E. Sunday-school, Rev. W. H. De Puy, D.D.., Rev. R. Crook, LL.D., 
Sixty-first St. M. E, Sunday-school, and a host of others. 


Every Piano made and sold by Chickering & Sons is warranted for five years. 


CHICKERING & SONS. 


156 Tremont St., BOSTON, 130 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK, 
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A Monthly Paper devoted to Experimental Religion. 
Published by Rev. J. I. SMART, D.D., Albion, Mich. 
Single copy, per year, 25 cents. Five for $1. Fifty for $8. One hundred for $15, 





“ A soul-saving paper.””—J. Atkinson, D.D., Adrian, Mich. 

* A most wholesome and abie addition to our journalistic literature.”-—Rev. W. X. Nixvg, 
D.D., President of Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, Il. 

“It presents just the kind of reading the people need to counteract modern infidelity.”— 
Rey, James Porter, D.D., Brooklyn, N. Y . 

“Tt will greatly help Christians, and awaken and advance revival work. It will kindle 
the altar fires of home and sanctuary, and make both burn and flame more brightly. I find 
it a valuable lamp for the preacher’s study—an electric light.’’—Rev. R. W. Humenriss, 
Philadelphia Conference. 

The best form of tract distribution is, each month, to put one of these papers in every seat 
in your church, Try it. 


The Christian Advocate. 








J. M. BUCKLEY, D.D., Editor. 





“Tae Cruristian ApvocaTe ” is pre-eminently a family newspaper. It is an able, sound, 
safe, and reliable Christian weekly. It numbers among its contributors the foremost 
men of the Church, and its various departments—Literature, Law, Art and Science, 
Health and Disease, Religious Life, Children and Youth, Answers to Inquirers, etc.—are 
in charge of writers well informed in all that belongs to their several departments. Its 
Legal Department and Department of Health and Disease have been specially com- 
mended by a number of subscribers who have written us that they have been benefited 
by the practical information contained in these departments. 

Its secular News Record, which is edited daily with great care, and contains a record 
of the important and interesting events transpiring in all parts of the world, makes the 
paper especially valuable to its readers who do not take one of the great New York 
dailies. 

Its department of Agriculture gives the best things gathered from all workers in this 
field. Its Editorials upon important living questions and current events are frequently 
quoted, and are generally commended for their strength, vigor, clearness, and pene- 
tration. 

Any further information will be gladly furnished by the Pastors of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, who also receive subscriptions for the paper. Subscription price, 


$2 50, postage included. 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, Publishers, 
805 Broadway, New York. 





Sermons on the Higher Life. 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


The attractive face of Dr. Lewis R. Dunn, whose contributions are so familiar to our 
readers, is a good introduction to the volume which he has just brought through the 
press of the Book Room at Cincinnati. Sometimes one suffers disappointment in 
reading sermons which were listened to under all the excitements of these great grove 
meetings; but Dr. Dunn’s pen is as lively and picturesque as his voice. These ser- 


mons are eminently practical. He does not seek so much to defend as he does to affirm 
the truth he illustrates. Assuming the precious possibilities of grace, as set forth in 
Holy Scripture, the preacher urges on his hearers their immediate acceptance of the 
conditions and entrance into the enjoyment of the believer’s privilege. These sermons 
are all the more vivacious and awakening as prepared to speak to an audience. They 
are full of fervor, abundant in illustration, and often rise to strains of moving eloquence. 
The volume will afford the most profitable devotional reading, and will aid the soul 
panting after full salvation. It is pleasantly introduced by Bishop Simpson, and bidden 
Godspeed on its mission of usefulness.—Zion’s Herald. 

An earnest and eloquent work on the doctrine of holiness. Much of the best litera- 
ture in the English language is in the form of sermons, and Dr. Dunn writes and preaches 
as a master, both of his subject and his style; it is pure and simple, plain in statement, 
and direct in manner. He speaks as one well acquainted with the subjects concerning 
which he treats.—Publishers’ Notice. 

The Rev. Dr. L. R. Dunn, of the Newark Conference, has accomplished an excellent 
thing for the cause, the-Church, and for himself, in publishing his “Sermons on the 
Higher Life.” For the cause, in that he presents a candid, clear, and scriptural account 
of a great truth; for the Church, in that he adds an excellent book on a doctrine iden- 
tified with her history ; for himself, that he adds to his reputation as a sound theologian, 
an aspiring Christian, and an industrious minister. The style is strong and clear, the 
thought excellent, the spirit Christian.— Christian Advocate. 

The sermons are clear, plain, and forcible. Considerable effective illustration is in- 
troduced. We cannot doubt that they will be profitable to those who read them, and 
assist them in attaining a high Christian experience.—The Independent, ( Congregational.) 

They are clear, forcible, illustrative, full of unction and earnestness, and not contro- 
versial. The ruling idea of the volume is developed in the second sermon, entitled 
“Entire Consecration.” The author is neither a “ perfectionist” nor a “ mystic,” but 
an evangelical Arminian, whose heart moves with love to all who love the Lord Jesus 
Christ in sincerity and in truth.—Christian Intelligencer, (Reformed Church of America.) 

It is a good book for ministers, and those who have been shy of approach to this 
great topic for fear lest they might mislead their hearers, or whose own experience 
does not seem to warrant preaching upon a theme so high, and which has been harm- 
fully presented so many times by others, wil] do well to put this book upon their tables, 
its arguments into their minds, and the experience of which it speaks into their hearts 
—Northern Advocate. 

Much of the interest with many will hinge on the fact that these discourses were 
preached at central points of interest, and the pivotal idea was holiness and the promo- 
tion of the higher life. There is a remarkable unity of thought and consecutiveness in 
the discourses, and yet each one is a complete whole of the theme under discussion, 
—Philadelphia Methodist. 
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Bibliotheca Theologica. 


A SELECT AND CLASSIFIED 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THEOLOGY AND GENERAL RELIGIOUS LITERATURE. 
By JOHN F. HURST, LL.D. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

A work of great-pains and of the utmost usefulness to general readers of religious lit- 
erature, to teachers, theological students, and clergymen. Complete indexes of authors 
and of subjects make the work thoroughly serviceable as a book of reference.—New 
York Times. 

He whose library is ordered by this book will have all the working tools necessary. 
We have placed this trustworthy volume by the side of the most esteemed helps to 
study we possess. —The Christian Advocate. 

We cheerfully put on record our appreciation of the excellent service performed in 
preparing and bringing out this “ Bibliotheca Theologica.” It will prove to be a valu- 
ble guide to the better sources in all departments of theological science.—The Church 
Keview, (Prot. Episcopal,) New York. 

The work will substautially aid those who are students already, while it will prompt 
and stimulate many to reach extended and accurate scholarship. Bishop Hurst’s schol- 
arly finding list will do as much for Wesleyan wide reading as our Theological Semina- 
ries are doing. The necessities of pastoral service compel our ministers to do much 
topical reading, and in this reading and its practical results this theological bibliography 
will serve almost indispensably. We commend the work to all.—North-western Chris- 
tian Advocate. 

A very valuable bibliographical work.—Publishers’ Weekly, New York. 

This book should be the first one bought by a man who wishes to select a theological 
library judiciously. It will show him what he needs, what are the books to supply his 
wants, and where to get them. There has been no better specimen of book-making for 
the American press.— The Rev. Dr. Ridgaway, in Western Christian Advocate. 

You can here find what you want and where it is to be found. For the selection of 
a choice library the “ Bibliotheca” is indispensable. You want a monograph on any 
doctrine, practice, rite, or religious ceremony, you have but to turn to the subject, and 
the whole matter is before you.—Pittsburg Christian Advocate. 

It will be of valuable service to young ministers beginning to build up a working 
library. We cordially commend this work as an invaluable aid to all thonghtful students. 
in serious and sacred subjects.—Zion’s Herald. 

The minister, especially, who is determined to turn his spare hours and moments to 
study, and become a workman of whom the Church shall not be ashamed, finds here 
what he has often desired to possess—a classified catalogue of the best books. It is an 
admirable volume— Central Christian Advocate. 

Bishop Hurst’s work is to be commended to the reading public as an important con- 
tribution to American religious bibliography. It is more recent than any other, and 
gives information which the others do not contain.—Sunday-School Times. 

A most convenient and valuable theological index. Will be welcomed by English and 
American students.—JMethodist Quarterly Review. 
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THE PRAYERS OF THE BIBLE: 


Showing Fiow to Pray, What to Pray for, 
AND 

HOW GOD ANSWERS PRAYER. ' 

Being a careful and exhaustive analysis of the Prayers of the Old and New Testaments, 


and of all passages relating to Prayer, in which the duty, conditions, grounds, times, | 
places, encouragements, advantages, eVil of neglect, ete., are systematically pre- 





sented. Thoroughly indexed. For the use of ministers, students, and private 
Christians. Compiled by Philip Watters. 8vo. $2 00. 
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WHAT EMINENT MEN SAY OF IT. 


The purpose, the plan, and the execution of Mr. Watters’ book, ‘The Prayers of the 
Bible,” are all alike excellent. It is an exhaustive induction of all that the word of 
God contains on the subject of prayer, and so furnishes the materials for a correct de- 
duction in the principles which underlie the whole matter. It is calculated to be very 
useful, both in the closet and the study.—Rev. Wm. M. Taylor, D.D., Pastor Tubernacle 
Congregational Church, New York. 





I have examined with great interest and delight the plan of this work. I know of no 

book that covers the ground half as completely as this. The analysis of topics is very 
. full. It will be of great service to the minister in his work, and to every Christian in 
his closet.—Rev. Albert D. Vail, Pastor St. James Methodist Episcopal Church, New York. 

The idea of the book is good; the details are carried out with minuteness and care. 
One sees at a glance how much of the Scriptures is occupied with prayer, and the study 
of the compilation ought to increase and guide the prayerful spirit of the Churches,— 
fev. John Hull, D.D., Pastor Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York. 

The statemeut of Dr, John Hall accords so well with my own view of the volume that 
I take pleasure in indorsing it—Rev, R. S. Foster, D.D., Bishop Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 

I am very much pleased with it. Such a collection throws light on the whole subject 
of prayer, and supplies the devout heart with many choice thoughts.—/ev. Howard 
Crosby, D.D., LL.D., Pastor Fourth Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York. 

The work seems to have been done thoroughly, and the analysis is very comprehen- 
sive. It will prove a valuable working book for theological students, Sunday-school 
teachers, and clergymen. Moreover, it would be a very suitable volume for every 
Christian closet, very instructive, refreshing, and stimulating.—Zev. Charles F. Deems, 
D.D., LL.D. ‘ . 

The accounts which have been given me respecting Mr. Watters’ work have much 
interested me: and though I have not seen his arrangement of the text, his plan is so 





















excellent and its execution so judicious that I am confident his book will meet a true 
want, and be a real service.—Rev. Julius HI. Seelye, D.D., LL.D., President Amherst Col- 
lege, Amherst, Mass. 

This book is a biblical digest, both of doctrine and of duty, in relation to a matter of 
the greatest possible interest and importance. The plan of the book is admirable, and, 
so far as I can judge from a hasty examination, the plan is very well carried out.— i 
Rev. Roswell D, Hitchcock, D.D., LL.D, President Union Theological Seminary, New York. 

I am glad to bear testimony to its value as a compendious selection of Scripture pas- l] 
sages on this great subject, and believe it will prove a valuable help to the study and 
practice of prayer both by ministers and laymen.—Rev. H. A. Buttz, D.D., LL.D., Pres- 
tdent Drew Theological Seminary. 
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